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REAT dickes e düse 
theatres, and romances ie 

. to a cotrupt people,. I. a tha 
ners of the times, and have pub» 
tia theſe letters. ! Would to heaven 
I had lived in an age when I ought. 


robe. to have throws: thay. in he 
fire! 0 877 7 | A 4137 FRRSP © $5 $15 2 55 7 


* 


Loo Th 4 


N ſole 2 and W 
tire correſpondence. fictitious ? Le peo 
ple of the world, of what - import 


is it to you? Certainly, to you, it ie 
all a Beton. 


N 1 0 a 
* © oy 1 983 0 0 ; 
1 4 — N . boy 
'. +0 very 
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vi PREFACE. 

Every honeſt man will avow the- 
books which he publiſhes. 1 have 
prefixed my name to theſe letters, not 
with a deſign to appropriate them to 
myfelf, but that 1 might be anſwer- | 


able for them. If the 7 deſerye cen- 
ſure, let it fall on me; if they have any 


merit, I am not ambitions of the praiſe. 
If it is a bad book, I am the more 
obliged to own it: 1 do not 9972 - 
en Lamm 

party ens His fi 63% "I 
FY to the redlity* of the hiſtory, 1” 
declare that, though I have been ſeveral 
times in the country, of the two,lo- 
vers, I never heard either of Baron 
dEtange, | his daughter, Mr. Orbe, 
Lord B, or Mr. Wolmar. 1 muſt 
alſo inform the reader that there are ſe- 
veral topographical errors in this work; 
but whether they are the effect of i ig- 
norancè ot deſign, T leave undetermin- 
ed. This is all I am at liberty to ſay: 
1 every one think as Ha pleaſes, 
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PREFACE N 


The book ſeems not calculated for 


an extenſive circulation; as it is not 


adapted to the generality of readers. 
The ſtyle will offend people of taſte, 
to auſtere men the matter will be alarm- 
ing, and all the ſentiments will ſeem 


unnatural to thoſe wh know not what 


is meant by the word vIRTus. It 


ought to diſpleaſe the devotee, che li- 
bertine, the philoſopher; to ſhock: all 
the ladies of gallantry, and to ſcanda- 
lize every modeſt woman. By Whom, 
therefore, will it be approved? Per- 
haps only by myſelf: certain I am, 
however, that it will not meet wich" 
A OI from any e 


T7 Atto * is 


Wloswer may /refolve to rand; theſe I 


letters ought to arm himſelf with pa- 
tience againſt faults of language, ruſti- 
city of ſtyle, and pedantry of cxprethon; * 
he ought to remember that the writers 
are neither natives of France, wits, 
3 


—_—— 


PRBRACE.. 


academicians, nor philoſophers ; but 
thatithey are young and unexperienced 
inhabitants of a remote village, who 
miſtake the romantic extravagance of 
| e 2% ns no i HH 
Why ſhould mould 1 PRs 105 fpeak 05 
thoughts? This collection of letters, 
with all their gothic air, will better 
ſuit. a mar iet lady than books of phi- 
laſpphy;: it may even be of ſervice! to 
thoſe who, in an irregular courſe of life, 


V7 


have yet preſerved: ſome affection for. 


virtue. As to yeung ladies, they are 
out of the queſtion; no chaſte virgin 
ever read a romanee: but if perchance 
any young girl ſhould dare to read a 
figgle: wan of this; the is dia g 


n of bes g $ the miſchief | 
Was was done before; and fince ſhe is be- 


| gun, let her proceed, for ſhe has no- 
8 worſe to fear. 


ey 
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PREFACE * 


„„ 


- May the auſtere reader be diſguſted. 

in the firſt volume, revile the Editor, 
and throw the bock into the fire. * 
ſhall not complain of injuſtice 7 
probably, in His place, I might — 
acted in the ſame manner. But if aſter 
having read to the end, any one ſhould 
think fit to blame me for having pub- 


liſhed the book, let him, if he pleaſes, _ 
declare his opinion to all the world. 
except to me; for I perceive ĩt would 


never dan n ers to e 


* 1 


* » 
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A tt 


"yy ihe 3 Te 1 an 
he is 1 no means my "deſign 1 to ſwell | 
the volume, or detain the r reader 
from the pleaſure he may reaſonably 
expect in the peruſal of this work: I 
fay reafenably, becauſe the author is a 
Writer of great reputation. My ſole 
intention is to give a conciſe account of 
my conduct in the execution of this 
arduous tafk ; and to anticipate ſuch 
accuſations as may naturally be expected 
from ſome readers: I mean thoſe who 
are but imperfectly acquainted with 
the French language, or who happen 
to entertain improper ideas of tranſla- 
tion in general, 


If I had chofen to preſerve the ori- 
gival title, it would have ſtood thus: 
Julia, 


PRBFACE 


Julia, or the new: Eluiſa, in the en 
ral title- page ; and in the particular 
one, Letters 0 two Lovers, inbabitants 


of a ſmall village at the foot of the Albs, 


collected and publiſhed, &c.. Whatever 
objection I might have to this 2 

upon the whole, my principal r eaſon 
for. preferring the name” of Eloifa to 
that of fi was, ns the public 
ſeemed unanimous in diſtinguiſhing the 
work by the former rather than the 


latter, and I was the more eaſily deter- | 


| mined, as it was a matter of no impor- 
tance. to the reader. © blk 


h The Engliſh nobleman who ads 4 
conſiderable part in this romance, is 
called in the original,, Lord Bomſton;, 
which I ſuppoſe Mr. Rouſſeau thought 
to be an Engliſh narne, or-at leaſt very 
like one. It may poſibly ſound well 
enough in the ears of a Frenchman 3, 
but I believe the Engliſh reader wilt. 

A6 Z; not 
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xi PROPACE. 1 
not be offended with me for having 


ſabſtirmed that of Lord: B in its 
room. It is amazing that the French 


noveliſts ſhould: be as ignorant of our 
common names, and the titles of our 


nobility, /-as they are of our manners. 


They ſeldom mention our country, or 
attempt to introduce an Engliſh cha- 
racter, without expoſing themſelves 


to our ridicule. I have ſeen one of 


their celebrated romances, in which a 


Bkitiſh nobleman, called the Duke 
of 'Workinſheton, is a principal per- 


ſonage; and another, in which the 
one identical lover of the heroine is 
fometimes a a Duke, ſometimes an Earl, 

and ſometimes a ſimple Baronet; Ca- 


om ridge is, with them, an Engliſh 


city; and yet they endeavour to im- 


poſe upon their readers by pretending 


their novels are tranſlations from the 
Engliſh. 


With 


—_ # 


FRB. F|\A CE ah 


.- With.cegard to. this Glef@ axrre:gf © 


Mr. Rouſſean, it has been received with 


uncommon avidity- in France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, and, in, ſhort, in 


able number firſt imported, it has been 
already twice reprinted ; but how much 
ſoever the world might be delighted with 


every part of the Continent where 
the French language is underſtoocd. 
In England, beſides a very conſider- 


the original, I found it to be the ge- 


neral opinion of my countrymen, that 
it was one of thoſe books which could 


not poſſibly be tranſlated with any to- 


lerable degree of juſtice to the author: 


and this general opinion, I own, Was 


a motive with me for wen the x 


work. 
There are, in this great city, a Tn 
fiderable number of induſtrious labour- 


ers, who maintain themſelves, and 


perhaps a numerous family, by writing 
| forthe: bookſellers, by whom they are 


9 ranged 
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PRE FACE. 
ranged in ſeparate clafſes, aceordin ing to 


tiv 


their different abilities; the ve Fro 
* 2 of all, being "that of ranſla- 

No it a be ſuppoſed that 
a who are deemed incapable of bet- 
ter employment, can be perfectly ace 
quainted' either with their own or with 
any other language: beſides, were they 
ever ſo well qualified, it becomes their 
duty to execute as much work, in as 
little time, as poſſible; for, at all events, 
they muſt have bread : therefore it 
were unreaſonable to expect they ſhould 
ſpend their precious moments in poring 
over a- difficult ſentence in order to 
render their verſion the. more elegant. 
This I take to be the true reaſon why 
our tranſlations from the French are, 
in general, ſo extremely bad. 


I confeſs, the idioms of the two 
languages are very different, and that 
therefore 1 it Wil. in ſome inſtances, be 
* 


PREFACE. * 


impoſſible to reach the delicacy of ex 
preſſion in an elegant French writer z.j 


but in return, their language is  frequent- 
ly. ſo vague and diffuſe, that it muſt he 
entirely the fault of the Englich tranſ- 


lator if he does 1 not often, ; improye up- _- 


on his original; but this wil Never be ; 


EASE aa. 


ſign to tranſlate the Ideas ne es 
the words olg author. Avr 


Moſt of the 1 3 I. 
have read, appear like. a thin gauſe 
ſpread over the original: the French 
language appears through every pa- 
ragraph; but this. is entirely owing to 
the want of attention, or want of abili- 
ty in the tranſlator. Mr. Pope, and 
ſome few others, have ſhewn the world, 
that not only the ideas of the moſt ſub- 
lime writers may be accurately ex- 
preſſed in a tranſlation, but that it is 


poſſible to . and adorn them 
A with 


— 


xi PREPACE. 
witly beauties peculiar te the Koln 
Language: 35 


11 f in the blowing Ne 9 rea- 
der « to find a ſctvile, litera), ' 
tranſlation, he will be miſtaken. 1 N 
never could, and never will, copy the 
failings of my author, be his reputa- 
tion ever ſo great, in thoſe inſtances 
where they evidently proceed from 
want of attention. Mr. Rouſſeau 
writes with great elegance, but he 
ſometimes wants propriety of thought 
and GP of ?D2—ͤ—ͤ—æ 


As to the evi merit of this lis 
mance, the univerſal approbation it has 
met with is a ſtronger recommenda- 
tion than any thing T could fay in its 
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DIALOGUE. 


BETWEEN 


A Max of LerTaRs 


> AND 


Mr. J. J. ROUSSEAU, 


ON THB 


SUBJECT of ROMANCES. 5 


| Publiſhed ſince his EL O 18 A, 


And intended as a PREFACE t to 


that Worx. 


Tranſlated from the Fnenca. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Dialogue was originally 
intended as a Preface to Exors 4 but 
ita form and length permitting me to pre 
to that Work only a few extrafis from it, I 
now publiſh it entire, in hopes that it will bs 
found to contain ſome uſeful bints concerning 
Romances in general. Beſides, . 


chance, before 1 diſcuſſed its inconveniencies 


and advantages, being unwilling either to in- 
Jure the Bookſeller, or ſupplicate the indul· 


gence of the Public. 


I thought it 
proper to wait till the Book bad taken its 
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0 TA: L O V- E 
e MAS EER 7 waer 
A Max of Lurrans 
. 4 N D. 101 #4 
Mr. J. J. k. obeeEAU. 
NrTrMERE, take your wana cript 

I have read it quite through. - 
R. On through? I underſtand von : 
you think: there are not many a, ml. 


follow your example. 


* Ve duo, del nemo. i: 
R. Turge E miftrabile- But Et me „e 


Jour ſincere opinion. 
N. I dare not. ee 


K. T0 have dated to the utmoſt by that. 
Aae word: Fray explain yourſelf, - 


My, 


'P-R EK EF: A 0 E 
- opinion depends upon your a. 


queſtion : 1s it a real, or ficti· 
tious, correſpondence? adn” 5 Re 


7 


IN. I cannot perceive. the. conle quchce. 
In order to give one's ſentiments of's a book, 
of what importance'can it be to _— how 
It Was written? 8 1 a; 
| Wn WAS LE iN 4% 

N tat al caſe it is If great importance. 

A portrait has its merit if it reſembles the 1 
original, be that original ever ſo ſtrange; 
but in a picture which is the produce of 
imagination, every human 8 ſnould 
reſemble human nature, or the picture is . 
of no value: yet ſuppoſing them both good- | 
in their kind; there is this difference, the . 
rtrait is intereſting but to a few people, 

whilſt the e wall 1 0 . the Wein | 
general. tf 4.79% WOILOL | 4 


x 


- 


R. I conceive your meaning. If theſe 


letters are portraits, they are unintereſting; ; 
if they are pictures, * are Aae Wo 5; IH 
it not ſo?” | | | 


+ * * 
- * 


N. da oh 1.3 

R. Thus I ſhall ſnatch your den be⸗ 
-fore FI ſpeak, But, as I cannot reply , 
directly 


0 
f 
\ 
1 


-ro propoſe aue in my turn, ban 


* R E 5 4 0 1 n 
. diretly to yourqueſtion;/I matt beg E 


.worſt: my Eloiſa —" 2 a 4 


Fe, 


N Oh! if tie had rally e 
* Wel. Sit; n 25 : 0 . 
2. 


N. pa crainly i is no more than 


s 4 " 1 , 
*. Be it PR 1 "> * * #4 2 N 18 7 4 a 
. 1 * | 
* q r 


— 


N. Why then, there never was any thin 
more abſiid: the letters are no letters, the 
romance is no romance, and the n 
are ed of r world. 7 


14+ Tam ory for by for forthe fake ef 
this, 


N. Conſole yourſelf; there ir no want of 
fools among us; but yours re no adorns 
. ence in nature. | 


R. I could « —_ _ I perceive the ariſt 
of your curioſity. But why do you judge 
ſo precipitately? Can you be ignorant how 
widely human nature differs from itſelf? 


ow — its characteriſtics ? how pre- 
Judice 


krir rn ETA C K. 


d manners vary to times, 
Fes and age. 2 pre- 
ibe a — to nature and ſay, Thus far 


Galt as and no farther? | 


$257 n t 77 
ii een 5 
ben, 4. mne > 8 gmies and chimeras of all 
ſpecifically admitted into 
T 
and we ſhould have no common model of 
_ ourſelves. I repeat it, in a picture of hu- 
man nature, * r 
n.. 


BR. Lech aks os fhould 
between the variety in human 
nature and that Which is eſſential to it. 
What would you ſay of one who ſhould 
1 be able to know mankind i re. 
ture of a Frenchman? | 


2 N. What would: you. fa. of one who, 
without expreſſing features or ſhape, ſhould 
t a human figure covered ws 9oll | 
1 we not have r n to n where 1 18 
the man? 2 1 P12 


X. den ee er 
Is this juſt? There is no perfection tape 


. chat 184 de chimerical. . 
21 | N young 


r 


takeſt to contract 
e 
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young virgin in love ch virtue, yet ſwerv- 
ing from its dictates, but reclaimed by the 
horror of a greater crime; a tob caſy friend 


puniſned at 1 ee heart der her 


culpable ind a young man, honeſt 
and ſenfible, 7 1 yet in words a 
philoſopher; an old gentleman bigotted 
to his, nobility, and ſacrificing every thing 
to opinion; a generous and brave Engliſn- 
man, 3 wiſe, and, "WITHQUT, rea- 
e DT 


N A huſband, hoſ olctable wid gay eager 
to introduce into his N wid auen. 
dom patamour. Fre | 


— 


RN. I refer you c che inſertion of the 
mY 


N. Te bell e- ware! 
K. O philoſophy 1 What pains. thou 
heart anc leſſen hu- 


| \ 
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tic imagination,” But to the point. The 


two friends. What do you ſay of them? 
and chat — cohverſion it wm altar?— 
| Vee. I, - 8 R. gut 
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His concern is univerſal, a and t ere fore 5 

to none. Not one bad N 
wicked man to make ds fear th 

Events fo natural, and fo fim 

ſcarce deſerve the name of a 
res no dramatic; 2 75 
bappens juſt as it was ex 
while to . ſuch ; 


mo 
+ en events? "Now T the 

ther deſire the contrary. You took it 
pony rp el Sg 5 nenen but, as 
* laid be ore, A collection of e a 
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NV. Which are no W at 
think, I faid alſo. 
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mations! What preparation! How empha- 
tical to expreſs, common ideas! What big 
words and weak reaſoning! F requently net- 
ther ſenſe, accuracy, art, energy, nor depth, 
Sublime language and groveling thoughts, 
If your perſonages are in nature, pepe 
at jeaſt, that their NT is unnatural. 


R. J own that in the light in en | 
e ee to view chem, it ee, o 


55 bg aw ſuppoſe the public will nor | 
the R and. « Ae 45 


"ay Sinn ?? ns 

3 14 Id, d PTY n 75 LY 
fig n to have it more explicitly : now it ap- 
pears that you would be better pleaſed wich 
ters written are to be ee N 


N Ly 1 


N. el am. of 
opikiis ee be, printed 
which 18 not fir 42 tl ic preſs % af Mi; 


. So that in books we ſho behold 
manta only as they chuſe' to ee ; 
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al "Moſt certaighy," 88. to * author; 
thol whom he repreſents, ſuch as they are. 
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et PREFACE _ 
But in theſeletters this is not the caſe. Not 
one ſtrong delineation; not a ſingle 
ſonage ſtrikingly characterized; no 
obſervations; no knowlege of the world. 
What can be learnt in the little ſphere of 
two or three lovers or friends conſtantly 
ee fon in matters only relative to tem- 
ſelves | ne 


a * 


; 
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EK. We may learn to love human na- 
ture, whilſt in extenſive ſociety we learn to 
hate mankind. Your judgment is ſevere; 
that of the public ought to be ftill more 
io. Without complaining of injuſtice, I 
will tell you, in my turn, in what light 
theſe letters appear to. me; not ſo. much 
to excuſe their defects, as to diſcover-their 
fource. | $94 v9 


The perceptions of perſons in retirement 
are very different from thoſe of people in 
the great world; their paſſions being diſſe- 
rently modified, are differently expreſt; 
their n the 
ſame objects, are more violently affected. 

The ſame ſmall number of images con- 
ſtantly return, mix with every idea, and 
create thoſe ſtrange and falſe notions ſo re- 
markable in people ho ſpend their lives in 
ſolitude; but does it follow that their lan- 
os 8 * „„ _— 
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guage is energic? No; tis only extraor- 
dinary: it is in our converſation with the 


world that we learn to ſpeak with energy; 


firſt, becauſe we muſt ſpeak differently and 
better than others, and then, being every 
moment obliged to affirm hat may not be 
believed, and to expreſs ſentiments. which 


we do not feel, we endeavour at a perſua- 


ſive manner which ſupplies the place of 


interior perſuaſion. Do ydu believe that 


people of real ſenſibillty expreſs themſelves 
with that vivacity, energy, and ardor which 
you ſo much admire in our drama and ro- 
mances ? No; true paſſion, full of itſelf, 


is rather diffuſive than emphatical; it does 
not even think of perſuaſion, as it neuer 
ſuppoſes that its exiſtence can be doubtful. 


In expreſſing its feelings it ſpeaks rather 
for the ſake of its own eaſe, than to inform 


others. Love is painted with mort viva- 


city in large cities, but is it in the village 
therefore leſs violent: 


- WP 


| . 
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N. So that the weakneſs of the expreſſion 


is a proof of the ſtrength of their paſſion. 


Ne. Sometimes, at leaſt, it is an indica- 


tion of its reality. Read but a love letter 
written by an author who endeavours to 


ſhine as a man of wit; if he has any warmth 
N „ © 


0 
0 
„ 
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in bis brain, his words will ſet fire to the 
paper; but the flame will ſpread no farther: 
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you. may be charmed, and perhaps a little 


moved, but it will be a fleeting agitation 
Which will leave nothing except the remem- 


brance of words. On the contrary, a letter 
really dictated by love, written by a lover 
influenced by a real paſſion, will be tame, 
diffuſe, prolix, unconnected, and full of 


repetitions: his heart overflowing with the 


fame ſentiment, conſtantly returns to the 
ſame expreſſions, and like a natural fountain 
flows continually without being exhauſted. 


Nothing brilliant, nothing remarkable; one 
remembers neither words nor phraſes; 


there is nothing to be admired, nothing 


ſtriking: yet we are moved without know- 


ing why. Though we are not ſtruck with 
ſtrength of ſentiment, we are touched with 
its truth, and our hearts, in ſpite - of us, 


_ ſympathize with the writer. But men of 


no. ſenſibility, who..know.. nathing more 


than the flowery jargon, of the paſſions, are 


ignorant of - thoſe. beauties and deſpiſe 


them. 


EK. Very well. I ſay, that in real love let- 
ters, the thoughts are common, yet the ſtile 
f . AR 
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object ap 
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in illuſion; it creates for irſelF ahother wii- 
verſe; it is ſurrdünded With otje&s"whith 
have no exiſtence bur in imag th and 
its language is always fi ae but its 
figures are neither Juſt nor re blar: its elo- 
quence cofiſiſts in its diſorder, and! When 
it reaſons leaſt it is moſt conyincing. En- 
'thuſiaſm'is the laſt degree of this palſion. 
When it is arrived at its greateſt height, its 
pears in à ſtate of perfection; it 
then becomes its idol; it is placed in- the 
heavens; and as the entkftaſm of devo- 
tion borrows'the anguage of Tove, the'en- 
thüfiaſm of love Mſo borrows the lan 
-of devotion.” 5 ideas preſent nothing but 
fe, angels, the virtue of — FrinY 
"ths delights of heaven. In ſuch tranſport, _ 
"furrotmded' by ſuch images, 4s it not natu- 
ral to expetſublime language? Can it poſ- 


| Abl debaſe its ĩdeas by vulgar expreſſions? 


Will it not on the coitrary raiſe its ſtyle, 


and ſpeak with adequate! ae, en 
then betomes7of 'your | 
would do mighty 


cyl Sit 
well, to be ſure; inwriting 
to the object of one's adoration: in mit caſe 
they are not letters, bur  bymi$? * 


19] NM Wie mall e what che; world will fay. 
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xxi PR E F A CE: 
R. No: rather ſee the winter on my head - 
There is an — — 


for recbllection. ur ſenſibility may be ex- 
ringuiſhed by time; but the foul: which 


Bur 


e 
to eturn to our letters: if you read 
them as the work of an author who endea- 


vours ring) ey or piques himſelf. on his 
writing, are ce deteſtable. But 
e them what they are, and judge of 

em in their kind. Two or three young 
people, ſi if vou will, but ſenſible, 
who Leys y expreliingthereal ſentiments 
80 their 1 have no intention to diſplay 


their wit. Dee eee 
too well i n to have any ino 


fluence among them. They are c ren 
and therefore 97 like children. They 
are not natives of. France, how then can 


they be ſuppoſed to write correctly? They 
lived in luce, and therefore could know 
but little of — 7 world. Entirely filled 
with one 4Lngle, ſentiment, Of As | in, a 
conftant. delirium, and yet, pr hi 
loſaphiſe.” Would vou haue ho þ 
how to obſerve, to judge, and to reflect 7 
No: of theſe they are ignorant; but they 
are verſed in the art of Jove, and all their 
words and actions are connected wich that 
paſſion. Their ideas are extravagant, but 
890 B 1 
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is not the importance which they give to 
theſe romantic notions more amuſing than 
all the wit they could have diſplayed. 
They ſpeak of every thing; they are con- 
ſtantly miſtaken; they teach us nothing, 
except the knowledge of themſelves ;. but 
in making themſelves known, they obtain 
our affection. Their errors are more en- 

aging than the wiſdom of the wiſe. Their 

oneſt hearts, even in their tranſgreſſions, 
bear Kill the prejudice of virtue, always | 
confident and always betrayed. Nothing 
anfwers their expectations; every event 
ſerves to undeceive them. They are deaf 
to the voice of diſcouraging truth: they 
find nothing correſj with their own: 
feelings, and therefore, detaching them- 
felves from the reſt of the univerſe, they 
create, in their ſeparate. ſociety, a little 
world of their own, which preſents an en- 

tire new ſcene. . 


N. I confeſs, that a young fellow of 
twenty, and girls of eighteen, though not 
uninſtructed, ought not to talk like philo- 
fophers, even though they may ſuppoſe 
_ themſelves ſuch. I own alſo, for this diſ- 
tinction has not eſcaped me, that theſe girls. 
became wives of metitꝭ and the young man 
a better obſerver.. make no compariſon: 

* 2 3, betweem 


i P N E F AGE 
between the beginnin 


work. The derail, of meh 1 | 
5 hne Zaul p 4 
and ale 


may efface, in ſome mg; Ir 
heir younger years; the 


wiſdom. is deſtroyed by the chilg's,play 
by which they are preceded; we ar ſcan- 
dalized at the. bad, before the good can 
- edify us. In. ſhort, the reader is offended 
and throws the book aſide in the very mo- 
ment when it might become ſerviceable. 
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R. On the contrary, .I am of opinion, 
that to thoſe who are qiſguſted with the be- 
ginning, the end would be entirely ſuper- 
fluous; and that the beginning will be a- 
greeable to thoſe readers to whom the con- 
cluſion can be uſeful. So that, thoſę ho 
do not read to the end will have Io no- 
t ing. becauſe it as an improper book 
for them; and thoſe, to hom it net 
3 ——— ervice 
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ſervice would never: 1 if it had 
begun with more mr n ſeſſons can 
never be uſe ite ſd written 
46 to arch tile atteftriof f theke' 1 


| benefit they were akuten n ett er 


CUTE 2 19 f. 0E 170 nbi * . 


1 may have chang ed the means, and i not 
the object. When I endeavorired to ſpeak 
io d men, 8 not heard; perhaps in ſpeak- 

ing t 0 U a (Kal gain more Whoa, ; 
and Children would Have no more reliſh for 
naked” reaſoti, | than for b area il diſ- 
Ot f 75 
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"Co 47 ee, 
Di foave licor gPorts del vaſo; 
Sulcbi amari ingannuto in unte ei lebe, 

= 2 Aal inganno uo vita riceve. 
But, on the margi in of the cop 
Let honey drop, xo ſtealth; 
Drinking the bitter potion up, 

FE They're cheated Into bende 

ur 110% 20 On. 


N HeredgainÞ am aftubd you are i de- 


Gen they will ſip on the edge of the 


veſſel, but will not drank the 1quor: | 
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it palatable. My young folks ate amiahle g 
but to love them at thirty it is neceſſary” 
to have knowu them wen they were ten 
yeaty'youtger:' One muſt have lived with 
them a long time to be pleaſed with their? 
company; and to taſte their virtues, it is 
— mah we ſhould-firft have deplored their 
my Their letters are not intereſting; 
but we grow attached by degrees, 
wu can — continue nor quit them. 
They are neither elegant, eaſy, rational, 


ſenſible, nor eloquent; but there is ſenſi- 
bility which gradually communicates itſelf 


to our hearts, and which at laſt is found to 
ſupply the place of all the reſt. It is a 
long romance, of which no one part has 
power to move us, and yet the whole pro- 
duces a proper effect. At leaſt, ſuch were 
its effects upon me: pray were not you | 
Tan in racing it? 


a N. Noz yet L can eaſily c. Conceive. e your 
being affected: if you are the author, no- 
ching can be more natural; and if not, L 
can ſtill account for it. A man of the 
world can have no taſte for the extravagant 
ideas, the affected pathos, and falſe reaſon- 
ing of your good folks; but they will ſuit 
a fecluſe, for the reaſon which you have 
vgn now before * 
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liſh the manuſcript, you would do well to 
remember chat the world is dot compoſed, 
of hermits. Al eu can expect Is. that; 
your young gentieman, wil. be taken for a 
Celadany'yaur Lord B. for a Don Quixote, 
your young damſels for two Aſtreas, and; 
that the world will laugh at them for a 
company of tools, But 2 continued folly- 
cannot be entertaining. A man ſhould: 
write like Cervantes before he can expect 
to engage his reader to accompany him 
through fix volumes of nonſenſe. 


K. The very reaſon which would maker 
you ſuppreſs this work, will induce me tao 
Print it. I00. Oni BYE. # | | W---- 
110 ROIPA D000 

VN. What! the 
mad 0! it's y 


R. A little patience, and you will un- 
derſtand me. As to morals, I believe that: 
all kinds af reading are uſeleſs to people of 
the world: firſt, becauſe the number of 
new books which they. run through, ſo ge- 
nerally contradict: each other, that their 
effect is reciprocally deſtroyed. The few - 
choice books which deſerve a ſecond peru- 
ſal, are equally ineffectual: for, if they 
ee 
A. . cy 


certainty of its not being; 
* % N 52 9 


"—_ eee ost abe k ine eppelttelf 
they no uſe ede 00 ed oþ 


break the cham wh 12 Ader the feader 
to the vices of ſociety. & Hun of the world 
may poſſibly, for a moment, be led from 
his wonted path by the dictates of morality; 
but he will find ſo many obſtacles in t 
, that he will ſpeedily return to his 
rmer courſe. I am aded there are 
people, who have had a tolerable edu 
cation, that have not made this eſſay, at 
leaſt once in their lives; but, finding their 
efforts vain, they are diſcouraged — any 
future attempt, and conſider the morality 
of books as the jargon of idlenefs. The 
farther we retreat from buſineſs, great cities, 
and numerous ſocieties, the more the ob- 
ſtacles to morality diminiſn. There is a 
certain point of diſtance where theſe ob- 
ſtacles ceaſe to be inſurmountable, and there 
it is that books may be of uſe. When we live 
in folitude, as we do not then read with a de- 
ſign todiſplay our reading, we are leſs anxious 
to change our books, and beſtow on them 
more tefeckion; and as their principles find 
leſs oppoſition from without, their internal 
impreſſion is more effectual. In retirement, 
the want of occupation, obliges thoſe who 
have no reſource in themſelves, to have re: 


court to books of amuſement. Romances 
are 
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Nowit happens unfortunate that the 
books'which might amuſe, inſtruct, and 
cotiſole the i Shop in tetitement, wh6 are 
unhappy onſy in their on imaginatiun; ur 
gegel li calculated to make them ſtill i 
diſſatisffèd with" their ſiruation. Nu | 
rank tid faſtiion are the ſole perſon: 

all our romances. The refined t ke 
great cities, court maxims, the endö of 
luxury, and epicutian morality; theſe ate 
their precepts, theſe their leſſon of inſtrus 
tion. ” The colouring of their falſe virtues _ 
tarniſhes their real ones. Polite” manners ; 
are ſubſtituted for real duties, fine ſenti?- 
ments for good actions, and virtuous ſim- 
plicity 1 is deemed want of breeding. 


What effect muſt ſuch Werdener 
produce in the mind of a FOUR GE e 
man, in which his, freedom and 
is turned into ridicule, and the joy . 1 
he ſpreads through his neighbourhood is 
pronounced to be a low and contemptible | 
n What influence muſt they not 


ave upon his wife, when ede Shar - } 
the care of hex fam | 
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inſtructed in the 


guſted with their village, they leave their 
antient r ee b N a ruin, 
to reſide in the metropoli here the fa 


ther, with his croſs s St. Lewis, from 4 


9 becomes a ſharper; the mother 
a gaming houſe; the daughter amuſes 
herſelf with a circle of ameſters: and fre- 
quently all three, after having led a life of 


— dic? in miſery and diſhonour. 


"Authors... men of letters, and philoſo. 


phers are conſtantly inſinuating, that in 
order to fulfil the duties of ſociety, and to 
ferve our fellow creatures, it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould live in great cities: according to 
them, to fly from Paris, is to hate man- 
kind; people in the country are nobody in 
their eyes; to hear them talk, one would 
imagine that where there are no penſions, 
academies, nor open tables, there is no ex- 
iſtence. 


All our productions verge to the ſame 


* 1 J 


her rank; and on his daughter, who being 


Jargon and affectation of 
the city, diſdains for his clowniſh- behaviour, 
the Ts neighbour whom + ſhe would 
_ otherwiſe. have married. With one con- 

ſent, aſhamed af their ruſticity, and diſ- 


goal. Tales, romances, comedies, all are 
levelled 2 
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levelled at the country ountry 5 Wreonſpiretto ri 
dicule ruſtic fimpliciry;/chey all diſplay and 
extol the pleaſures e the great world; it 
is a ſhame not to know them; and not to 
enjoy them, 4 misfortune How many of 
thoſe ſharpers and proſtitutes, with Tick. 
Paris is ſo ie provided, were Girſt ſeduced, - 
by the expeEation of theſe imaginary plea« 
ſures ? Thus prejudice and opinion contri- 
bute to effect the political ſyſtem by attract - 
ing the inhabitants of each e 
gle point of territory, leaving all the reſt 4 
deſert: thus nations are depopulated, that 
this capitals. may flouriſh and this friuo - 
lous ſplendor with which fools are captivats 
ed, makes Europe verge with celerity to- 
wards its, ruin. The happineſs of man- 
Kind requires that we ſhould endeavour ta 
175 this torrent of pernicious maxima, 
ployment of the clergy-is to tell us 
and wiſe, without 
concerning thetnſelves about the ſucceſs of 
their diſcourſes 3 but A good citizen, n 
is really anxious to promote virtue, ſnou 
not only tell us to be good, but endeavour. 
to make the 5 * ſe” 

us to pins 775 


*% Prays my 1 friend, uke breath 
e * vſeſeol 
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deſigns; and I have been ſo attentive to 
your reaſoning, that I believe it will be in 
my power to continue your argument. Tou 
are clearly of opinion, that to give to works 


of imagination the only utility of which 


they are capable, they muſt have an effect 


diametrically oppoſite to that which their 


authors generally propoſe; they muſt com- 


bat every human inſtitution, reduce all 


things to a ſtate of nature, make mankind 
in love with a life of peace and ſimpliciry, 
deſtroy their prejudices and opinions, in- 
ſpire Koh with a taſte for true * pleaſure, 

keep them diſtant from each other, and in- 
ftead of exciting people to crowd into large 


cities, perſuade them to ſpread 1 | 


all over the kingdom; that every ar 
be equally enlivened. 1 8 6k comprehen 
char kr it is not your intention to create a 


| world of Arcadian ſhepherds, of illuſtrious 
ſants labouring on their -own acres and 
philoſophiſing on the works of nature, nor 


any other romantic beings which exiſt "only 


in books; but to convince mankind that 


in rural life there are many pleaſures which 


they know not how to enjoy; that theſe 


pleaſures are neither ſo inſipid nor ſo groſs 
as they imagine; that they are ſuſceptible 
of taſte and delicacy that a ſenſible man, 


n ſhould retire with his fam into che 


COun- 


p R E F A C E. Si 
country, and become his own farmer, 


might enjoy more rational felicity, than in 
the. midſt of the amuſements of a great 


city; that a good houſewife may be a moſt 
agreeable woman, that ſhe may be as grace- 


ful and as charming as any town: coqueti of 
them all; in ſhort, that the moſt tender 


ſentiments of the heart will more effectual- 


ly animate ſociety, than the artificial lan- 
guage of polite circles; where the ilbna- 
tured laugh of ſatyr is the pitiful ſubſtitute 


of that real mirth which no 52 85 yu 23h 


Here I not hit . mags: 


R. Tis hs very' abies” to „ which TY 


will add but one reflection. We are told 


that romances diſturb the brain: I believe IE 


it true. In continually: diſplaying to the 
reader the ideal charms of a ſituation 
different from his own, he becomes 


ſatisfied, and makes an imaginary —— 


for tnat which he is taught to admire. 


Deſiring to be that which he is not, he ſoon 


believes himſelf actually metamorphoſed, 


and ſo becomes a fool. If, on the con- 


trary, romances were only to exhibit the 
pictures of real objects, of virtues and plea- 
ſures within our reach, they would then 


make us wiſer and better. Books Which 


are 3 to be read in ſolitude, * 


- ; 
7 . * 7 8 . 2 
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be written in the language of retirement: 


if they are meant to inſtruct, they ſhould 


make us in love with our ftuation ; they 
ſhould combat and deſtroy the maxims of 
the great world, by ſhewing them to be 
falſe and deſ picable, as they really are. Thus, 
Sir, a romance, if it be well written, or at 
leaſt if it be uſeful, muſt be hiſſed, damned, 
and deſpiſed by the polite world, as being 
a mean, extravagant and ridicutods: pe 


mance; and thus what is folly in the 5 


of the world 1 is real won A 


M. Your concluſion is Alf evident. It 
is impoſſible better to anticipate your fall, 

nor to be better prepared to fall with dig- 
nity, There remains but one difficulty. 
People in the country, you know, take 
their cue from us. A hgok calculated 


for them muſt firſt paſs the cenſure of the 
town: if we think fi to damn it, its cir- 


culation is entirely monk "ns do you 
af to chat! e 


R. The anſwer is quite | fimple. You 
ſpeak of 49its-who reſide in the country; 
whilſt I would be underſtood to mean real 
country folks. You gentlemen who ſhine 
in the capital, have certain prepoſſeſſions 


* which you __ be cured: you _—_— 
at 


x4 } | 
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that you govern the taſte of all France, 

when in fact three fourths of the kingdom 

do not know that you exiſt. The books 

which are damned at Paris often make 10 4 
fortune of country bookſelle Me. 50” 


N. But why will you enrich them at «he 
expence of ours? 
EX. Banter me as you n I hall ap 
ſiſt. Thoſe who aſpire to fame muſt | 
late their works for the meridian of Paris; 
but thoſe who write with a view to do 
good, muſt write for the country. How 
many worthy people are there WhO paſs 
their lives in cultivating a few paternal 
acres, far diſtant from the metropolis, and 
who think themſelves exiled by the par- 
tiality of fortune? During the long winter 
evenings, deprived of ſociety, they paſs'the 
time in reading ſuch books of amuſement. 
as happen to fall into their hands. In their 
ruſtic ſimplicity they do not pride them 
ſelves on their wit or learning; they read 
for entertainment rather than inſtruction; 
books of morality and philoſophy are en- 
tirely unknown to them. As to your ro- 
mances, they are Jo far from being adapted 


ta _ n that We ſerve only ta 
[4 | Ty render 
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render ir inſupport 


they afford a few hours amuſement, they 
prepare for them whole months of regret 
and diſcontent. Why may I not ſu poſe 


that, by ſome fortunate accident; this book, 


like many others of ſtill leſs merit, will 
fall into the hands of thoſe inhabitants of 


it more tolerable? I have great pleaſur&ini 
the idea of a married couple reading this 
novel together, imbibing freſh courage to 
ſupport their common labours, and per 

haps new deſigns to render them uf aſh. 


Ho can they poſſibly contemplate 
preſentation of a happy emp with ikeut at- 


tempting to imitate the pleaſing model? 


How, can they be affected with the charms 
of conjugal union, even where love is want- 


ing, without increaſing and confirming 


their own attachment? In quitting their 
book, they will neither be diſcontented 


with their ſituation, nor diſguſted at their 


labour: on the contrary, every object 


around them will aſſume a more delightful 


aſpect, their duties will ſeem ennobled, their 
taſte for the pleaſures of nature will re- 


vive; her genuine ſenſations will be re- 
. kindled -- 


able. Their ttt 16 
repreſented to be a deſert, ſo that whilft 


the-fields, and that the pleafing Picture of 
a life exactly reſembling theirs will render 


P ND E Fr AC E u 
kindled in their hearts, and perceiving hap- 
pings within their reach, they will learn to 
taſte it, as they, qught: they will perform 
the. ſame functions, but with another ſoul; 
and, what they did before as peaſants only, 
they will now. tranſact as real ene 


N. 80 far, you fail before the. ind, . 
H uſbands, wives, matrons — but with 


reg to young girls 5 127 fro nothing; of | 


HEL 169% 


{11 1142 309 


No. 13 irl will OED 


5 _ ee by the per 
ſe; ſhe, is unjuſt: ſhe mos 
5 e, 10 che bad none to loſe. 


N. Prodigious Auna to this, all PA / l 
amorous nen for * Fe. are * zuf- 43 


G11: | 144 U 


K. Provided they. are jule by thoit ; 
own n Wage. the, eee REO 
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emp 


may be corrupted, their conduct is blame 


leſs. They obey their mothers in 
on of the time when it will be in their 


R.1 am too proud to anſwer a 
Gaz but Eloiſa had a certain rule by 
which ſhe —_— nent of books® : 
if like it, uſe it in ju of this. 
hes have EE debe the 
reading of romances ſerviceable to youth. 


| There never was à more idle Proje E 


is juſt ſetting fire to tlie kouſe in order to 

loy the engines. g conceived 
chis ridiculous idea, inſtead of directimg 
the moral of their writings towards its 1 
Proper object, it is conſtantly addreſſed to 3 
—— 5 ＋, wirhout conſidering chat theſe 

no ſhare in the irregularities con- 

their bearts 


2 


plained of. In general, thou 


*% 
— 


to imitate them. If the wives do 5 


dein dur. be affured the gitls will vet be 


Nane in theirs. ” * 


N. Obſirvation/1 1s . you in this 
Point. The whole ſex ſeem to require a 
time for libertiniſm, either in one ſtate or | 


the other. ſr is a bad _ 8 muſt a 


® gee Vol II. P. 74 ö | 
IP This regards only che modern n roman. 
ter- 


n 
| an © Ls = 9 à tivilized 1 
people the girls are eaſy, and the wives dif- 

55 up of acceſs; bu ite ani are 
leſs polite, it is juſt the reverſe: che firſt _ 
conſider the crime only, and the latter the 
ſcandal. © The principal queſtion is, how to 
be beſt ſecured Throw: temptation: : 88 mh the 
crime it is of no conſideratio. 


* nt ”y L 


* 
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. If wwe were: wo jc e 


quences, one would be apt to be of another 1 


opinion. But let us be juſt to the women: 


the cauſe of their irregularities are leſs ow . : 


ing to themſelves, than to out bad inſti- 
tutions. The extream inequality in the 
different members of the ſame family muſt 
neceſſarily ſtifle che ſentiments, of nature © 
The vices and misfortunes of children are 
owing” chiefly to the Father's | unnatural | 
deſpotiſm. A young wife, unſuitably eſ- 
beute, and a victim to the avariee or va- 
of her parents, glories in effacing the 
ſeandal of her former virtue by her preſent 
irregularities. If you would remedy this 
evil, proceed to its ſource. Public « man- 
ners can only be reformed by beginning 
with private vices, which — ariſe 


from parents. But our. reformers never 


proceed in this manner. Your cowardly 
Vor. I. b - >, a 


1 By By . CE 


authors preach a. refed; and 
their morality can may noe becauſe 
they have a0 RA ares che din 


N. You, Sir, eee no aſh of 
being accuſed of ſervility; but may. you 
not poſſibly be too ſincere? In ſtriking at 
Ss root of this evil, may you not be the . 
cauſe of more —— 


R. Evil? 20 who? x PE, A 


mical contagion, when all are infected from 
their infancy, would it be prudent to hinder 
the diſtribution of ſalutary medicines under 
a pretence that they might do harm to peo- 
ple in health? You and I, Sir, differ ſ@ 
widely on this point, that if it were —— f 
able to expect that theſe letters can meet 

with any ſucceſs, I am perſuaded they wil | 

do more good than a better book. —_ 


11 N. Certainly your females are excellent 
Preachers. I am pleaſed to fee you recon- 
Ciled with the — z for I was really con · 
1 when you ee * on the 

EX 


- * See the letters to M. YAlembert ar les . | 
R. You 


J. 


- 
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Gl.” amend Gn. 


P R K £ Ac k. 
R. You are too fevere; — 
tongue: Lam neither ſa wiſe nor b 


as to be always in the right. Let us leave 
this bane for the oritics. 


N. with all my heart, leſt they ſhould: want 
one. But ſuppoſe you had nothing to fear 
from any-ather quarter, how will you excuſe 
to a certain ſevere cenſor of the , thoſe 
warm deſcriptions, and impaſſioned. ſenti- 
ments, which are ſo frequent in thoſe letters? 
Shew meaſceneinany ofour theattieal pieces 
equal to that in the wood at Clarens, or 
that of the dreſſing room. Read tho letter 
on theatrical amuſements; read the hole 
collection. In ſhort, be conſiſtent, or re- 
nounce your former opinions. What mw | 
you haye one think? r 


R. 1 would dave the critics be conſiſtent | 
with themſelves, and not Judge ul they 
have thoroughly examined. Let me in- 
wow you to —_ More — on 
the parts you have mentioned; read again 
the preface to Narciſ, and you will there 
find an anſwer to the accuſation af incon- 
ſiſtency. Thoſe forward gentlemen who 
pretend to.diſcaver that fault in the Devin 
du Village, will undoubtedly think it much 

| b 2 more 
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more glaring in this work. They will only 


act 1 in character; but you — _ 


N. I recollect two aſſagces, * "To da 
not much eſteem your CREMPorariey. 5 


R. Sir, I am alſo their cotemporary! O 
why was I not born in an age in which I 
19 to have burnt this collection 


NV. Extravagant as uſual! however,' to 


a certain degree, your maxims are juſt. For 
inſtance; 
from the beginning, ſhe would have afford- 


your Eloiſa had been chaſte ' 


ed us leſs inſtruction; for to whom would 
ſhe have ſerved as a model? In the moſt 
corrupt ages mankind are fond of the moſt 
perfect leſſons of morality: theory ſupplies 
the place of practice, and at the ſmall ex- 
pence of a little leiſure reading, they ſatiſ- 
i the remnant of their taſte for virtue. ö 


2K Sublime authors, relax a little your 
perfect models, if you expect that we 
mould endeavour to imitate them. To 
what purpoſe do you vaunt uniported Pa- 


1 Freſace to Narcſe—Lettre y M . d Alembert. 
rity? 


PREFACE ti 
rity? rather ſhew us that-which may be re- 


covered, and perhaps there are ſome who T. 
will attend e your inſtructions. LE, A, | 


N. Ton young hero. has already” made 
thoſe reflections; but no matter, you would 
be thought no leſs culpable in having ſhewn 
us what is done, in order to ſhew what ought 
to be done. Beſides, to inſpire the girls with 
| love, and to makes wives reſerved, is over- 
turning the order of things, and recalling - 
thoſe trifling morals which are now totally 
proſcribed by philoſophy. Say what you 
will, it is very indecent, nay ſcandalous for 
a girl to be in love: nothing but a huſband 
can authoriſe a lover. It was certainly very 
impolitic to be indulgent to the unmarried 
ladies, who are not allowed to read you, 
and ſevere upon the married ones, by whom 
you are to be judged. Believe me, if vou 
were fearful of ſuccefs, -you may be quite 
eaſy: you have taken ſufficient care to avoĩd 
an affront of that nature. Be it as it may, 

I ſhall not betray your confidence. I hope 
your imprudence will not carry you too 
far. If you think you have written a oſe- 
ful e publiſh it; but by N N e 

ceal your name. 3. | 


# 


bg. 2 | 


PREFACE 


R. Conceal my name! Will an honeſt 
man ſpeak to the public from behind a cur- 
tain? Will he dare to print what he does 
not dare to own? I am the editor of this 
book, . 


liv. 


the title page. 


N. Tour name in the ute pegel! 
R. Yes, Sir, in the ute page. fe. 
N Lou are ſurely in jeſt... ; ey | 
oY 1 am poſitively in eatnet 8 


N. What your real name? enn 
Rouſſeau, at full length? 7 Jars 


R. Jean Jacques 22 at full len gth. 


N. You ſurely don't TOE What will 
the world fay you?” 2 FILE 


:& What they pleaſe. ien print my 
name with a deſign to paſs for the author, 
but to be anſwerable for the book: If it 
1 contains any thing bad, let it be imputed to 
3 me; if good, I deſire no praife. If the 
1 work 1 In 3 deſerves cenſure, there is 5 

| muc 
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Auch ek be fat my 
i bett 


Jam. 


N. Ate! you — that-atſwer? | 


R. Les, inn age when  impoſible | 
ne SIN 5 8 . 


N. Have 282 forgot tes dll aer? 
N. By natufe N. bot n * 


our faſt ruiohs. 


_ 2 And 40 we that N in © ths Hints. 
N22 age of 4 bock of love-epiſties, dy 7. 7 | 


uſeau, Chizen of Geneva ! 
N. No, not Citizth if Casi I that 


not profane the name of my country. I 
never prefix it, but to thoſe writings by 
which 1 think ir will not be diſhonioured., 


N. Vous own name is no diſhonourable 

one, and you have ſome reputation to loſe, 

This mean and weak performance will do 

you no ſervice. I wiſh it Was in my power 

to diſſuade you; but if you are determined 

to . I 4pproveof your doing it boldly 
„ and 


— 
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and with a good grace. At leaſt this will 
be in character. 
tend to Prefig your motto? 


queſtion, and I thought | it ſo humorous that 


I promiſed: to give him the credit of it. 


No, Sir, I ſhall not prefix my motto to this 
book; bepenbele am now leſs inclined 
to relin liſh it than ever. Remember that 
I thought of publiſhing thoſe letters at the 
very time when I wrote againſt the theatres, 
and that a deſire of exculing one of my 


' writings, has not made me diſguiſe truth 1 10 


the other, I have accuſed myſelf before 


hand, perhaps, with more ſeverity than any 


other perſon will accuſe me. He who pre- 


fers truth to fame, may hope to prefer 3 


to life itſelf. You ſay that we ought to be 
conſiſtent: I doubt whether that be poſſibl 
to man, but it is not impoſſible to act with 
—_ truth. This 1, will e 
to on a | vo '& Law -8 


* 
4 


N. Why then, when I aſk ed you 
are the author of thele n do 001 
bY A . e e | 


Bux propos; do.you in- 


= 4 you, 4 4 


K. My bookſeller . me the "EI 


- 
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R. I will not lie, cen in that caſe,” | 


MIL; 


NN. But vou refuſe to bed the ek 


R. It is Aung bende te whrkss heyy 
ſecret. You would have leſs difficulty i 
one who made no feruple of a lie. Befides; 
you know men of taſte are never miſtaken 
in the pen of an author. How can you aſæ 


a queſtion: which. i it is s your bulineſs'to-re-. 
ſolve 4c | 


4 


2323 


N. I . no doubt with Kart to FRY 
of the letters; they are certainly yours: but 
in others you are quite inviſible, and I much _ 
doubt the poſſibility of diſguiſe in this caſe. 
Nature, who does-not fear being known, 
frequently changes her appearance; but art 
is often diſcovered, by attempting to be too 
natural. Theſe epiſtles abound with faults, 
which the moſt arrant ſcribbler would have 
avoided. Declamation, repetitions, cbntra- 
dictions, &e. In ſhort, ic is impoſſible that 
a man, who can write better, eduld ever 
reſolve to write ſo ill. What man in his 
ſenſes would have made that fobliſh Lord B. 
advance ſuch a ſnocking propoſal to Eloiſa? 
Or what author would not have cotrected 
_- ridiculous behaviour of his young hero, 


b 5 


ri PR E F A C E. 
. who though poſitively reſolved to die, takes 
good care to apprize all the world of his 
intention, and finds himſelf at laſt in per- 
fect health? Would not any writer have 
' known that he ought to ſupport his cha- 
racters with accuracy, and vary his ſtyle 
accordingly, and he would then infallibly . 
have excelled even nature herſelf? 
| 1 

I have hh that in a very intimate 
ſociety, both ſtyle and characters are ex- 
tremely ſimilar, and that when two ſouls are 
cloſely united, their thoughts, words, and 
thei will be nearly the ſame. This Eloiſa, 

L yer ought to be an abſolute 

ka all who approach her, ought _ 
immediately to reſeablet her; all her friends b 
mould ſpeak one language; but theſe ef- 
fects are much eaſier felt than. imagined : - 
and even if it were poſſible to expreſs chem, a 
it would be imprudent to attempt it. An 
author muſt be governed by the concep- 
tions of the multitude, and therefore all 
refinement is improper. This is the touch- 
ſtone of truth, and in this it is that a ju- 
dicious eye will diſcover real nature. 


N Well, and ſo you conclude, — 
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N. I do not conclude ar all. I am in 
doubt, and this doubt has tormented me 
inexpreſſibly, during the whole time I ſpent 
in theſe letters. If it be all a fic- 
tion, it is a bad ance; but ſay that 
theſe two women have really exiſted, and 1 
will read their epiſtles once a yy 2 
2 Sr 


R. ' what fignibes it Ader 
ae They are no where 
to be found: they are no more. 2 


N. No more? $0 they aftully dd exif, 


R. The concluſion is conditional: if they 
ever did exiſt, they are now no more. | 


N Between you and I, theſe little ſubtil- 
ties are more conclultve than perplexing. bY 


X Theyeit fachw ye Meret Wi ith 
that I may neither betray Geer nor tell an 
untruth. 


M n e 700 r 4 jon nn 
proper; your Title 1 is landeten to N 
you, | ; ; 
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Re. It diſcovers nothing relative to the nat- 


ter in. queſtion; for who can tell whether 1 
did not find this title in the manuſcript? 
Who knows whether I have not the ſame 
doubts which you have? Whether all this 
myſtery be not a pretext to conceal 14 


a 


own ignorance ?- FRE 22 


N But however you are acquainted 5 


the ſcene of action. Tou have been at 


Vevai, in the Pays de Vaud“ | 


R. Often; and I declare that I never 
heard either of Baron Etange, or his Daugh- 


ter. The name of Wolmar is entirely un- 


known in that country. I have been. at 
Clarens, but never ſaw any houſe like that 
which is deſcribed in theſe letters.” I paſſed 


through it in my return from Italy, in the 


very year when the ſad cataſtrophe hap- 
ned, and I found no body in tears for the 


death of Eloiſa Wolmar. In ſhort, as Narr 8 
as I can recollect of the country, there are; 
in theſe letters, ſeveral tranſpoſitions of pla- 

ces, and topographical errors, proceeding 


either from ignorance in the author, or from 


a deſign to miſlead the reader. This is all 
you will learn from me on this point, and 
you may be aſſured that no one elle ſnall 


N. All 


draw any thing | more from me, 


an ep tt B5 


- 
8 0 K 


„en M8 

N. All the world will be as curious as ]. I 
am. If you print this work, tell the public 
what you have told me. DO more, write 


this converſation as a Preface: it contains 
all the information neceſſary for the _ 


R. You. are in the right. Ic will 1 
better TP any thin ee could ſay of my own 


accord. Though eſe ow of Katt ef 
ſeldom ſucceed, Ne 


. True, e the 3 1 him—- 
ſelf. But I have taken care to remove that 
objection here. Only I would adviſe you to 
tranſpoſe the parts. Pretend that I wanted 
. to perſuade y ou to publiſh, and that you 
objected. This will be more modeſt, and 
wil have a better A 

R. Would that be confiltstit Vith the 
character for ! you PO me a while 5 
ago? | 


N. It 8 not. I poke with a deſign 8 
to try vou. Leave things as V e 


* 
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The following Account of this Work 


is taken from the Faurnal des Sqavans * 


for June 176 I, Printed at Paris. 


HIS work is a ſtrange, but memotable 


hn a of virtue, and the force of ima- 


gination. Unfeeling ſpirits may, as long as they 
pleaſe, remark and exaggerate the faults'of which, | 
the author does not ſcruple to accuſe himſelf in 


his two moſt ſingular prefaces ; they may arraign | 


him for frequent want of taſte, call his ſtile une- 


qual and incorrect, his ſentiments too refined, and 5 
his paradoxes inexplicable ; they may complain * 


that his notes are ludicrous and miſplaced, as 


they frequently break in upon a tender ſenti- 


ment, a pathetic. ſituation, and that in general 


rody on the objeQions, whether juſt or ground 
leſs, which the author ſeems to expect from cer- 
_ tain exities 3 they may even attempt to under- 
mine the foundation of the work, and accuſe 
the author of cold prolixity in his deſcription of 
9 and happineſs of Clarens, after the 


violent 


monument of the eloquence of the paſ- 


. 
: — 2 p 
10 , 


5 
violent agitation of thoſe grand movements by 


which it is preceded; they. may be ſhocked with 
the uſeleſs and abortive paſſion of Clara for St. 


Preux, the negotiation begun concerning their 
marriage, the impenetrable, obſcure, and con- 
ſequently unintereſting amours of Lord B. in 
Italy; ; they may think the author extravagant 
in the general choice of his events 3 but what- 
ever may be the preſent and future Judgment of 
the public, 


' 


nee ferent ea falta ibs: 
Vincet Amor. | 5 N 


Wust heart can be unaffected with the dan- 
| gers, the misfortunes, the weakneſs, and the 
virtues of Eloiſa? Who can poſſibly" be inſen- 
ible to the ardor of her lover, the vigilant, 
active, and impatient friendſhip of Clara, the 
noble and encouraging protection of Lord B. 
| the unſhaken wiſdom of Wolmar, and all theſe in 
| characters moved by the moſt extraordinary 

'  - ſprings? Who can reſiſt thoſe torrents of pa- 

_ thetic language which penetrate the inmoſt ſoul, 

and ſo tyrannically command our tears; thoſe . 

maſter-ſtrokes, of ſimplicity which open the xe · 


« 3 1 
ceſſes of the ETON heart, and excite the plea- ; 
ſure of weeping ſenſibility.? . How can we help 
_ admiring his talent of giving life to every, object, 

of tranſporting the reader in the middle of the 


ſcene, and engaging him as a party in every ac- 
tion, by the happy choice of incidents, and if 1 


may be allowed the expreſſion, by the uſe of 


words the moſt identical to the things intended 
to be deſcribed ? Can there be a reader who is 


not enamoured of the ſoubof Eloifa ? Can there 


be a reader who does not feel the loſs of her 
as if ſhe were his own, and who does not join 
in the general mourning at Clarens, and the 
We of Clara on the death of her friend? ; 
A common author would have fatisfied him- N. 
ſelf with giving us, once for all, a beautiful 
picture of his heroine, in which he would have 
ſhewn us, in one general point of view, the 
accompliſhment of every duty, and the expan- 
ſion of every ſentiment, by loading our imagi- 
nation with all the particular applications of 
this virtuous principle to every ſingle event. 
Mr. Rouſſeau, on the contrary, in one con- 
tinued action, always before our eyes, diſplays 
his Eloiſa fulfilling without ſtudy, and without 
the leaſt confuſion, all the duties of a 3 


tex 


Ciende a pn a mother, and miſtreſs of 4 
family z ſo that we behold. her conſtantly em- 
ployed in theſe ſeveral ſituations, without con- 


founding the rights of any of them; without 
favouring one at the expence of the other. He 


does not relate her actioua, but makes her per- 

form them in our fight, and by chat means ren- 
ders thaſe things real, which in recital would 

eppes hyperbolical, romantic, and WeRUbIe. 


'Þ 
4 the great 'nymbex F different pictures 
which the author has here collected, whether he 
paints the reſpectable ſimplicity of Valeſian man- 


ners, the brilliant corruption of great cities, the 


reſtricted impatience of expecting love, the wild- 


neſs of deſpair, or the pathetic regret of a © on 


nerous paſſion after an extraordinary facrifice ; 
whether, in the intereſting ſcene of Meillerie, 
he diſplays all the eloquence of genius, and 


every tender emotion of the heart; whether ex- 


cited by the plauſibility of logic he collects his 
"whole ſtrength to deſtroy the ſophiſms of falſe 
honour ; whether Virtue herſelf thunders with 
her reſpectable and ſublime voice againſt the 


crime of ſuicide juſtified by eloquence; we al- 


ways find his manner properly adapted both to 
the ſubject and to the ſpeaker, which renders 
the illuſion compleat, 


Almoſt 


Ka : $ 5 
Almoſt every * which. the al can exphri-/ 
ence is repreſented either i 1 | the principal or ac: 
ceſſory ſitustions, or in he reſſections. In 
ſhort, the human ſaul is hors peustented and 


diſplayed in every 85 int of 7 . lang 5 
certain * itfels 


ſenſible heart may 
in this mirror, | A 

The nature Fo frm of this work will nobel 
low of a regular extra, It qonſifts intiyely of 


a gradual unfolding of ideas and ſenſations which | 


admit of no analyſis, and which, can be purſued 
only in the work itſelf. The author in the ca- 


taſtrophe imitates the happy artifice of the artiſt 


who painted the ſacrifice of Iphigenia. Eloiſa 


\ dies; they weep round her aſhes. The author 
paints this univerſal grief; he paints the ſilent 
but ſincere affliction of her huſband, the affect- 
ing ſtupor of the father, the extravagant ſor- 


row of her friend: and now the deſpair of her 


lover remains to be deſcribed ; but that was in- © 
expreſſible: the author wiſely draws a veil before 


him, and leaves the reſt to our imagination. 


The picture of Eloiſa dying: can be compared | 


only to the ſcene of Alceſtes expiring, in Euri- 
pides. 


— 


— 


Upon 


- 
* *4, 
« þ 


6-3 „ 

Upon the wu it were necdleſz to bly how: 0 
much this work deſerves to be read, knee the 
eagerneſs of the Publis i-hath already Fi uſſiciently 
prevented us. We cannot better expreſs dur 
approbation of a performance i in Which even 
vice itſelf breaths an air of virtue, th 


an in the. 
words of Eloiſa, who in ſpeaking 


1 
-... 


"Lord B. 
ſays, Was there ever a man without faults who 


F F ' 
poſſeſſed great virtues ? "And i in like manner we * 
* 
alk? Whether there was ever 2 work without 5 
blemiſh which might boat ig ſuch Nerz 
and ſublime beauties has . 118 | | 
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SY vr 16! EA 1 0 I's Ap: © bas ont 
18 a 25 0 7 C27 1 «4 43:91 ln» i it 
KOH Mult * from you, 'Eloiſa; T feel bc 
13 muſt,” 1 S not to have ſtayed 
A with you ſo or rather, 
never 8 eld you; : 


what can I do! On What ſhall T determine? | 4 
'You have promiſed me your friendfliſp, con- 
ſider my perplexity, Ys and give me your advice. 

' You are ſenſible that I only came in this 
family in conſequence of an inyitation'ft, 
mother. Belicying me 1 pe 9 : 
| knowledge, ſhe tic de f (ery 
in the education of her helon daughter, in 


uni where e 
obtained. Proud to be inffrymen 


tal in „ 
any embelliſmment to ſo fine a natufaF 
1 Meg on 75 r 
t 


Vor. 


9 


2 LO FA. 
quence. I will not tell you that I begin to 
ſuffer for my preſumption. | I hope I ſhall never 
ſo far forget myſelf as to ſay any thing which you 
ought not to hear, or fail in that reſpect which 
is due to your virtue, even more than to your 
birth or perſonal charms. If I muſt ſuffer, I 
have the conſolation at leaſt of ſuffering alone 
nor could I enjoy My happineſs at tNe expence 
of yours. k "3h Rf WAL 1 OE 
And yet ſee and converſe with you daily; 
in the mean while I am but too ſenſible; that 
you innocently aggravate a misfortune which you 
cannot pity, and of which-you ought to be ig- 
norant. It is true, I know what prudence | 
dictates in a caſe like this, where there is no 
hope; and I ſhould certainly Ollow her advice 
if I could reconcile it to my notions. of pro- 
bity. But how can I with decency quit a family 
e J was fo Kindly invited, where Thave 
received ſo; many obligations, and where, by 
. Foe cute kak 
utility to a daughter whom ſhe loves more than 
all the world? How can I reſolve to deprive 
this affectionate parent of the pleaſure ſhe pro- 
Poſes herſelf in one day ſurprizing her huf- 
Dand with your improvements, which ſhe no 
.conceals from his knowledge with that view ? 
Shall I impolitely quit the houſe without taking 
Jeave of her? Shall I declare to her the caiiſe 
of my retreat, and would not ſhe even have 
teaſon to be offended with this confeſſion 
from a man whoſe inferior birth and fortune 
preyent his aſpiring to the happineſs of being 
P Bt 6 roi? 37 


+. 


® 2 


_ a mr nn nl nn ne OOO — 
" 
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. There 


— 


E L 011 3 
There ſeems but one method to extricate me 
from this embarraſment: the hand which in- 
volved me in it muſt alſo relieve me. As you 
are the cauſe of my offence, you muſt in- 
fi& my puniſhment : out of compaſſion, at leaſt | 
deign to baniſh me from your preſence. Sher 
my letter to your parents; let your doors be 
ſhut againſt me; ſpurn me from you in what 
manner you pleaſe; from you T can bear 
thing; but of my own accord I have no power 
o fly from you. 5 1 2 
Spurn me from you ! fly your preſence! and 
why? Why ſhould it be a crime to be ſenſible 
of merit, and to love that which we cannot fail 
to eſteem? No, charming Eloifa ! your beauty 
might have dazzled my eyes, but it never would 
have miſled my heart, had it not been animated 
with ſomething yet more powerful. It is that 
captivating union between à lively ſenſibility and 
invariable ſweetneſs of diſpoſition ; it is that 
tender feeling for the diſtrefſes of your fellow 
creatures; it is that amazingJuſtneſs of ſenti- 
ment; and that exquiſite taſte which derive their - 
excellence from the purity of your ſoul; it is 
in a word the charms of your mind more than 
thoſe of your perſon, which I adore... I confeſs. it 
may be poſſible to imagine beauties ſtill mare 
14 traoſcendently perfect; * more amiable; and 
\ more deſerving the heart f A WI 
ö 


e and virtuous 

man, — no, no, Eloiſa, that is impoſſible. 

I am ſometimes inclined to flatter myſelf that, 

as there is a parity in our years, and a ſimilitude 

in our taſte, there is alſo a ſecret ſympathy in 

f our afﬀfeftions. We are both ſo young that our 
1 nature can hitherto have received no falſe bias © 

B 2 from 


from any thing 1 and. all our in- 
A ſeem to coincide. Before we haye 
imbjbed the uniform prejudices of the wo rd, 
our general perceptions ſeem uniform; 
may I not ſuppoſe the, ſame concord in _ 
hearts, which in our judgment is ſo ſtrikingly | 
apparent? Sometimes it happens that our eyes 
meet; involuntary ſighs betray our feelings, tears 
ſeal. from———O | my Eloiſa! if this uniſon 
of foul ſhould be a divine impuffe vf n 
_ ould have deſtined us all the 
earth Ah pardon me I am bewi N 
| have miſtaken a vain'wiſh for hope: e ard ur 
ol my deſires gave to their imag aginary - obj aber a 
. Jalidity which did not exiſt. I foreſee with, bo- [1 
-xor the torments which my heart is, preparing 
far itſelf. I do not ſeek to indulge my weak- 
neis; if it were in my power J would hate. it. 
150 N judge of the urity of my ſentiments 
, vour:I aſk, Deſtroy, if poflible, the 
„ both ſupports and Kills 
me. I am determined to effect my cure at my 
death, and 1 therefore ĩmplore your ar 
junction, as à lover would unten your com- 
J On. 7 4: 
* Yes, 1 p omiſe, 1 ſwear, 0 on my part, to do : 
every tning in mv. power to recover my rea- 


ſon, or td ury my growing anxiety in the in- 
| moſt receſſe my ſoul. But, for heaven 's lake, 
turn from ne thats lovely eyes that pierce me to 


tbe h ar; ſuffer me no longer to gaze upon 
that f ce, that mien, thoſe arms, thoſe hands, 
| thoſe: flowing locks, that engaging . geſture; _ 
X . diſappo nt the imprudent avidity of my looks; 
no longer let me hear * enchanting voice, 


vrhich 


* 


Ul 


—— 8 
1 
* 


E L O I SK 5 
| Which cannot be heard without | emotion i p 
pe alas! in every reſpect another woman, 
that my ſoul aß hey its former _ 
quillit r.. nn name 
97 Skall Iten you, without apology ? When we 
are engaged in the puetile amuſements of theſe 
long evenings, you cruelly permit me, in the 
preſence of the whole family, to enereaſe a flame 
hae is but already too ofent. You are not 
more reſerved to me than to any other. Even 
yeſterday 7 7. almoſt ſuffered me, as a forfeit; to 
ak? a ki ou made but a faint reſiſtance. 
Happily I did not perſiſt. 1 pereeived by my 
increaſing palpitation, that I was ruſhing up- 
- oh my ruin, and therefore ſtopped in time. If 
T had dared to indulge my ineſihation, that kiſs 
would have been accompanied with my laſt tigh, 
and I ſhould have died che happieſt of mortals. 
For heavert's ſake let us quit thoſechyldiſh amuſe= 
ments, fince they may poſſibly be attended with 
ſuch fatal conſequences; even the moſt ſimple of 
them is not without its danger. I'tremble as 
often as our hands meet, and t knew not ho tt 
happens, but they meet continually. I ſtart the 
Inſtant J feel the touch of yaur finger; I am 


„. 


| Teized with A fever, or rather deliriam-in- theſe 


| ſports; my ſenſes gradually forſake me, and 
when Tam thus abſent, what can I ſay, what 
can 1 do, where hide myſelf, 'or how be anſwer- | 
able for my condutt᷑ꝰ ß 
The hours of inflruQtion'/ are no leſs — 
gerous than thoſe of amuſement. Your mo- 
ther or your couſin no ſooner leave the room 
than I obſerve a change in your behaviour, You 
-at once aſſume an air ſo ſerious, and cold, 


B 3 that 


N 


— 


that my reſpect, and the fear of offending, 


deſtroy my preſence of mind, and deprive 


me of my judgment: ſa that it is with diffi- 


culty and trembling that I gabble over a leſſon, 


which even your excellent talents are unable to 


purſue. This affected change in your beha- 
viour is hurtful to us both: you confound me, 


and deprive yourſelf of inſtruction, whilſt I am 


intirely at a loſs to account for this ſudden al- 
teration in a perſon naturally ſo even-tempered 
and reaſonable... Tell me, pray tell me, why 


you are ſo ſprightly in public, and. ſo reſeryed 


when by ourſelves ? I imagined it oughtſto be 
juſt the contrary, and that one ſhould be more 


er leſs upon their guard in proportion to the 
number of ſpectators. But inſtead of this, when 


we are alone, you are ceremonious, and familiar 


when we join company. If you deign to be more 
equal, probably my torment will be leſs. | 


If that compaſhon which is natural to ele- 


" vated minds, can maye you in behalf of an un- 

| fortunate youth, whom you have honoured with 
ſome ſhare in your eſteem; you have it in your 
power, by a ſmall change in your conduct, to 
render his fituation leſs irkſome, and to enable 
him, with more tranquillity, to ſupport his 
filence, and his ſufferings : but if you find your- 
ſelf not touched with his ſituation, and are de- 

. termined to exert your power to ruin him, he will 


acquieſce without murmuring : be would ra- 


ther, much rather, periſh by your order, than 
. incur your diſpleaſure by his indiſcretion. Now, 
though you are become miſtreſs of my future 
, ,feftiny, I cannot reproach myſelf. with having 
 Indulged the leaſt preſumptive hope. If you 


have 


R 

. l 
* — * * 
f * 


Abe 


have been ſo kind as to read m tter, y ou have 
: 2 d with all font UNE TR to rec queft, 


to Feat. vat 
by an a 5 no * 8 n TI 571 ; 


LETTER I 1852 


To ETL Os A. 5 Cots 


ow frang wel dgce end in a 
| letter! inſte leyiating my pain, 1 
have Nuri, Ae by incurring your, di- 
pleaſure: and, yh that, find, is the lealt 
fupportable of all. misſortunes. Jour ſile nec 
your cold and reſerved. behaviour, but too 10 | 
| iy indicate my doom... Tou have 116 05 nte 
one part of my petition, but it hy to Py me- 
| with the greater ſeverity... A e us i 


E Poi ch amor di me vi ; fece a, accorta 3 1 
Fur i biondi capelli allor velati, Nerd, : 
E Pamorofi guardo in ſe ratcolto. 


At diſtance kept for my preſumptuous laves- 
Your fair and flowing locks no more; are ſeen, 
And every kind and tender loox reſtrain d.. 


- You have withdrawn that infocent familiar 
in public of which I fooliſhly complained ; and 
in private you are become till more ſevere; vou 
are ſo ipgenipuly cruel, that both your complai- | 
ſance and reſerye are equally intolerable. + # a 
Were it poſlible for you to conceive 'how 
much . meagre affects me, you would 
certainly think my. ro 
. What would I not give torecal that unfortunate 
letter, and that] ha borne 1 BY former ſufferings 


MITE BEST 


wien 


ment tog riger. 
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without complaint! So fearful am I of adding 
to my offence, that I ſhould never Have Ven- 
tured to write a ſecond letter, if I did not flatter 
I commirted.in the firſt. Will od has any 
ſatisfaction If 1 conſeſs that I miſtook my 'own 
intention? or ſhall I proteſt that T never was 
in love with you ?!——O! no; I can never be 
guilty of ſuch a horrid perfury The heart which 
is impreſſed with your fait image muſt not be 1 
Tated with à Ihe. If I am doomed to be'uphap- 
P be it ſo. I cannot ſtoop to any thing mea 
fault. My pen re- 
on of which my 


- 


br deceitful to extenuate my 
_ fufes to diſavow the tran 
heart is but too juſtly accuſed. h 
Methinks I Already feel the weight of your 
indignation, and await its final conſequence is 


a @ favour which I have ſome right to expeft; for 
the paſſion which conſumes me. Je ove 


puniſhed, but not deſpiſed, ' For heaven's "ſake, 
do not leave me to myſelf ; condeſcend, at leaſt, 
to determine my fate; deign to Tet me know 
your pleaſure. I will obey implicitly whatever 
you think proper to command. Do you im- 
ꝓpyſe al ſilence? F will be ſihent as the grave. 
Po you baniſh me your preſenge, I ſwear that 
I will never ſee you more. Will my death ap- 
_peaſe you? that would be of all things the leaſt 
difficult,” There are no terms which I am not 
ready to ſubſcribe, unleſs they ſhould enjoin me 
808.20 oye you Jet coo OR 1: pul oNey 
Fou if it were poſivle. 28 
A hundred . am tempted te throw 
myſelf at your feet, bathe them with my tears, 
and to implore your Pardon, or — 7 
cath ; 


14 
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death: but a ſudden terror damps my reſo 


tion; my trembling kneey want power LY Sk 


my words expire upon fy lips, and my ſoul 
finds no ſupport againſt 2 read of offending 


you. 


not ceaſe to offend: my 2 and my 5 
conſpire in its agitation, ignorant of my 
deſtiny, I am cruelly ſuſpended between the 
hope of your compation and the fear of puniſh- 


ment. 


But, no! 1 do-not hope ; 1 have no Nght to 


3 I aſk no indul * but that you will 


haſten my ſentence. our juſt —— be 
ſatisfied. Do you think — "fu 


ed to be thus reduced to ſolicit vengeance on 


own head? Puniſh me, it is your duty; but lf | 


you retain the leaſt degree of compaſſion for me, 


do not, I beſeech you, drive me to deſpair with. 


thoſe cold looks, and that air of reſerve and diſ- 


content. When once a criminal is neee 
Mn all nn an 


Tr 5 1 Ia e of 


Little did I a pprehend in the dawg of my paſ* 
ſion, what a train, of ills I Was preparing for 


Ro tags 44 then. Greg none greater than. that 


Mas ade in ſo rribleaſ uation! My * 
heart is but too ſenſible of ita offence, yet can- 


iently wretch- _ 


0 at he Giga, madam ; this i is the a 
laſt importunity you will receiye from me. 


% * Ig of 


— pang - 


'of à hopeleſs paſſion, which reaſon, in timt, 
mighi overcome; but I ſoon experienced one 
much more intolerable in the pain which I felt 
at your diſpleaſure, and now the diſcovery of 
your uneaſineſs is infinitely more afflicting than 
al te reſt. O Eloiſa! I perceive it with bitter- 


meſs of Toul, my complaints. affect your peace 
of mind, oc nue invincibly ſilent; but 


my heart is too attentive not to penetrate into 
the ſeeret agitations of your mind. Your. eyes 
appear gloomy, thoughtful and fixed upon the 
ground; ſometimes they wander, and fall un- 
deſignedly upon me; your bloom fades, an un- 
uſual paleneſs overſpreads your cheeks ; your 
gaiety forſakes you, you ſeem oppreſſed with '_ 
grief; and the unalterable ſweetneſs. of your dif- 
Polition alone enables you to preſerve the ſhadow 
of your uſual good humduhnnr. 
. *'- Whether it be through ſenſibility, diſdain, or 
* *even'compaſſion for my ſufferings, I ſee you are 
affected by them. I fear however to augment 
your diſtreſs, and am more unhappy on this 
account, than flattered with the hope it might 
poffibly occaſion; for if I know myſelf, your 
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Happineſs is infinitely dearer to me than my gyn. 
1 now begin to be ſenſible that I judged my 
crroneouſſy of the feelings of my heart, and, 
perceive too late, that what TI at firſt took for 
a fleeting phrenry, is but too infeparably inter- 
'woven with my future deſtiny. It is your late 
melancholy that has made the inereaſing pro- 
-greſs of my malady apparent. The luſtre of 
your eyes, the delicate glow of your complexion, 
your excellent underſtanding, and all the in- 
chantment of your former vivacity, could not 
| F<. have 
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have affected me 


if it were pöſſible for you 
flame, which your laſt eight penſive days of lan- 


. Tim yourſelf would ſhudder at the m 


and may, 15 7 — one day, merit tlie re 
of which 


time, it is neceſſary that1 ſhould reſto 20 [cd's | 
Ly - 


adored. 


E I 


vine maid, 


manifeſt d ion. Be 
— 755 1 5 indie 


guor and diſcontent have "Vindled in.my ſoul, 


ave cauſed.” ut there is now n 


en en 


Be it ſo: he that cannot command felicity | 
may at leaſt deſerve. it. Ton may poſſibly be 
obliged to honour with your eſteem the man 
hom you. did not deign to anſwer. I am yaung, 


d 


now” unworthy. In the me 


that repoſe which I have loſt for eve 


which you are, by my preſence, in in ſpite. of my=- 
ſelf, deprived, It is but juſt that I alone ſhould 


ſuffer, ſince I alone am guilty. Adieu, then, 
too charming Eloiſa! Reſume your tranquillity, 


and be again happy. Tö-morrow I am gone 
for ever. But be aſſuręd, = my.yiolent, ſpot- 


efs paſſion for you, will end onl with my life; 


thae' my heart, full of fo. divine an object, will - 
never debaſe itſelf by admitting à ſecond im- 
preſſion; that it will divide all its future homage 
between you and virtue, and that no other flame 


ſhall ever profane the __ at which Dein was 


B 6 


I A 8 3 
45 ſo . . our preſent. 


uſery 1 
my deſpair whiſpers, that nothing but the wry 


ben will extinguiſh the raging me within my 7 
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zue not e in your opinion Fen your 
become neceſſary. A-virtuous 


* 2 ub ougrend folly, or be filent, and 
thus might become, perhaps, my for ble, 


But you And yet you may ſtay. . 
CRISS 


4 * 


I was a lo 
. forced me * 


e 
K ſpiſed by, thoſe 5 Ne ? I N be . , 
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O, sir; ; Abt what ou have ſeetiied to 
feel; after what you have dated to tell 
z, a man, ſuch as you feign yourſelf, will. 

* : 44 he will do more. 
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T have ſeigned nothing Sent a moderate 
paſſion in a heart filled with deſpair. Te- mor- 
row you will be ſatisfied ; and notwithſtanding 
was 1 you may then ſay, I ſhall have done leſs 


than it t would be to rom ou, a 
Ay from y B11. 
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' thee, attempt not thy own. I x am ers 
5 can ee pak nor Wi ba Ven ll to- 
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Oy 8 ＋ I thin. at lat, TER the fatal, 
the ill diſguiſed ſecret! How often have 
1 ſworn that it ſhould never burſt from my heart 
but with my life! Thy danger wreſts it from 
me. It is gone, and my . is loſt for ever. 
Alas I have but tap religiouſly performed my 
vow: can there. be a death | more cruel than to 
ſurvive one's honour ? *© 

What ſhall I ſay, How ſhall I breale the Fun- 

ful filence? or rat ber, have I not ſaid all, and 
am I not already too well underftood? Alas 

thou haſt ſeen too much not to divine the reſt. 

Imperceptibly deluded into the ſnare of the ſedu- 

- cer, I ſee, without being able to avoid it, the 
horrid precipice before me. Artful man! It 
is not thy paſſion, but mine, which excites thy 
preſumption. - Thou obſerveſt the diſtraction of 
my ſoul; thou availeſt thyſelf of it to "li. 

pliſh - 


. 


i 
| 
N 
| 
i 


pliſh my ruin, and now thou haſt rendered 


44 ELOIS A 


me deſpicable, my greateſt misfortune is, that I 
am forced to behold thee alſo in a deſpicable light. 


Ungrateful wretch ! In return for my eſteem, 


thou haſt ruined me. Had I ſuppoſed thy heart 

capable of exulting, believe Des! thou hadſt ne- | 
ver enjoyed this triumph. | 

Well thou knoweſt, and ĩt wil increaſe thy 
— that there was not in my ſoul one vi- 
cious inclination. My virtue and innocence 
were inexpreſſibly dear to me, and I pleaſed my- 
ſelf with che hopes of cheriſhing them in a life 


of induſtrious ſimplicity. But to what pi irpoſe 
my endeayour, ſince heaven rejeQs my offering ? 
The very firſt day we met, I imbibed the poiſon . 


which now infects my ſenſes and my reaſon ; I : 
felt it inſtantly, and thine eyes, thy ſentiments, 
ag diſcourte, thy guilty pen, N N its 


ma lignity. 287 
I have neglected nothing to top the progreſs x 


of this fatal paſſion. Senſihle of my own weak- 


neſs, how gladly would I have evaged the at- 


. tack; but the eagerneſs of thy purſuit hath baf- 
led my precaution. A oth 

. reſolved to caſt my Ws at the feet of thoſe who | 
gave me being; 2 eee times I Rox deter- 


1175 1 


mined to open to them my guilty heart: but they 


can form no judgment of its condition; they 


Would apply but common remedies to a deſperate 
eaſe ; my mother is weak and without — 


| ity; ; I know the inflexible ſeverity of my father, 


and I ſhould bring down ruin and diſhonour up- 
on myſelf, my family, and thee, My friend is 
Ven, my brother is no more. KEY 1 
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I have not a protector in t he World to ſave me 
from the periecution of my enemy. In vain 1 
implore the aſſiſtance of heaven heaven is deaf 
to the prayers of irreſolution. I thing con- 
ſpires to increaſe my anxiety; every cifcum- 
Dance combines to abandon me to myſelf, or . 
rather cruelly ts deliver me up to thee z all na- 
ture ſeems thy accomplice; my. efforts are vain, 
I adore thee in ſpite of myſelf. And ſhall that 
heart which, in its full vigour, was unable to 
reſiſt, ſhall 17 only half ſurrender? Shall a 
heart which knows, no diſſimulation attempt to 
conceal the poor remains of its weakneſs ? No, 
the firſt ſtep was the moſt dificult, and the only 
one which I ought never to have taken.” Shall 
I now pretend to ſtop at the reſt ? No, that firſt 
falſe ſtep plunged me into the abyſs, and my ger 
gree of miſery 1s intirely i in thy power. 
Such is my horrid fiuation, That FE am freed 
to turn to the author of my misfortunes, and 
ümplore his protection agai inſt himſelf. I m 1 
I know I might, have © deferred this conf 
of my deſpair; I might, for tome time longer, 
have diſguiſed my ſhameful weakneſs, and by 
picking: gradually, have impoſed' upon myſelf. 
ain diſſimulation !' which could only have flat- 
tered my pride, bũt could not fave my virtue. 
I fee but too plainly whither my firſt error tends; 
and ſhall not endeayour to. prepare for, but to 
eſcape perdition. 
Neyertheleßs, if thou art not the very loweſt of 
mankind, if the leaſt ſpark of virtue lives within 
thy ſou), if it retain an ” line of thoſe ſen- 
timents of honour whi > ſeemed to penetrate 


1 heart, thou canſt not aner be . 


TY : 4 * 3h. * * 
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to take any unjuſt e a confeſſion forted LY 
from me by à fatal. diſtraction of my ſenſes, _ 


No, I know thee well; thou wilt ſupport, my 
= weakneſs, thou wilt become my ſafeguard; thou 
2 wilt defend my perſon again my own heart; 
Thy virtue is the laſt refuge of my innocence 
4 my honour dares confide in thine, for thou canft 
f not preſerve one without the other. Ah! let 


WW - thy generous ſoul preſerve them both, and at 

| leaft, for thy own ſake, be merciful. 

= Good God! am] thus ſufficiently humbled ? 

| 1 write to thee on my knees; I bathe my paper 

4 with my tears; I pay to thee my timorous ho- 

mage: and yet thou art not ta believe me igno- 

nant chat it was in my power to have reverſed the | 

s - ſcene; and that, with a little art, which would 

Ss have rendered me deſpicable in my own eyes, I 

ky might have been obeyed and worthipped, Take 

Wo the frivolous empire, I relinquiſn it to my friend, 

=: but leave me, ah! leave me my innocence. . 

| had rather live thy ſlave and preſerve my virtue, 
than purchaſe thy diſobedience at the price of my 

© honour. - Shouldſt thou deign to hear me, what 

_ gratitude mayſt thou not claim from her who 
will owe to thee the recovery of her reaſon? 
How charming mult be the tender union of two 
ſouls unacquainted with guilt ! Thy vanquiſhed 
paſſions will prove the ſource of happineſs, and 
thy pleaſures will be worthy of heaven itſelf. 

I hope, nay.I am confidęnt, that the man to 
whom I have given my whole heart will not be- 

lie my opinion of his generoſity; but I flatter 
myſelf alſo, if he is mean enough to take the 
leaſt advantage of my weakneſs, that contempt 
and indignatien will reſtore my ſenſes, and that 1 
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of virtue! How invincible the power of a be- 
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fear, Who ſtamps, with reverence and honour 
every ſentimentſhe inſpires? Ts there a man up- 
on earth who could be vile enough to offer the 
leaſt inſult to ſuch virtue? 

Permit, © permit me henley the unexpect- 

ed happineſs of being belor —— beloved by 

'ſuch——— Ye princes of the world, I naw 
down upon your grandeur, Let me read a thou- 
ſand and a thauſand times that inchanting epiſtle, 
where thy tender ſentiments are painted in ſuch: 
ſtrong and glowing colours; where I obſerve 
with tranſport, notwithſtanding the violent agi- 
tation of thy ſoul, that even the moſt lively paſ- 
ſions of a noble heart, never loſe fight of virtue. 
What monſter, after having read that affecting 
letter, could take advantage of your generous 
confeſſion, and attempt a crime which muſt in- 
fuallibly make him wretched and deſpicable even 
to himſelf. No, my deareſt Eloiſa, there can 
be nothing to fear from a friend, a lover, who 


'multeverbe incapable of deceiring you: Though 
4 ſhould entirely have loft my realon, though the 
diſcompoſure of my ſenſes ſhould houfly DST 
Vour perſon will always appear te me, not on 

the moſt beautiful, but the moſt ſacred depoſit 
with which mortal was ever intruſted. My 
paſſion, like its object, is unalterably pure. The 
horrid idea of inceſt does not ſhock me more than 
the thought of polluting your heavenly charms 
with a ſacrilegious touch: you are not more in- 
violably ſafe with your own parent than with 
your lover. If ever that happy lover ſhould in 
your preſence forget himſelf but for a moment— 

O tis impoſſible. When I am no longer in love 
with virtue, my love for Eloiſa muſt expire: 
j 0 125 On 
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caſt me off for ever. x 
Buy the purity of our mutual tenderneſs, 
therefore, E conjure you; baniſh all ſuſpicion. 


Why ſhould your fear exceed the paſſions of your 


lover! To what greater felicity can I aſpire, when 


that with which J am bleſt, is already more than 


L am well able to ſupport ? We are both young, 
and in love unexperienced, it is true: but is that 
honour which conducts us, a deceitful guide? 
can that experience be needful which is qi 
ed only from vice? I am ſtrangely. deceived, if 
the principles of rectitude are not rooted in the 
bottom of my heart. In truth, my Eloiſa, I am 
no vile ſeducer, as; in your deſpair, you were 
pleaſed to call me; but am artleſs and of great 
ſenſibility, eafily diſcovering my feelings, but 
feeling nothing at which I ought to bluſh. .- To 
fay all in one word, my love for Eloiſa is not 
Nabe than my abhorrence of a crime. I am even 


doubtful, whether the love . you inſpire 
not in its nature incompatible 


with vice; an 
whether a corrupt heart could poſſibly feel its in- 
fluence. As for me, the more I love you, | 
more exalted are my ſentiments. Can there b 
any degree of virtue, however unattainable for 
its own ſake, to which I would not aſpire to be- 
come more worthy of Elba 


( 


on my firſt offence, withdraw your affection and 
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Exo to CLana. | 
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: 12 S my „ dave coulin. les to ſpend ber i whoſe 


life 5 bewailing her poor Challiot, and dh, 
ſhe forget the living becauſe of the dead? 1 
mpathize in your grief and think it juſt, but 
all it therefore be eternal? Since the death of 
your mother, ſhe was afiiduouſly careful of your 
education; ſhe was your friend rather than your 
governeſs. She lovel ou with great tenderneſs, 
and me, for your fake; her inſtructions were all 
intended to enrich our hearts with principles of 
honour and virtue. All this 1 know, my dear, 
and acknowledge it with gratitude; but confeſs 
with me a'fo, that in ſome reſpects ſhe acted very 
ently ; ; that ſhe often indiſcreetly told ds 
things with which we had no concern; that ſlie 
entertained us eternally with maxims of gallan- 


try, her own juvenile adventures, the manage- 


ment of amours; and that to avoid the ſnares _ 
of men, though ſhe might tell us not to give 
ear to their proteſtations, yet ſhe certainly in- 
ſtructed us in many things with which there was 
no neceffity for young girls to be made acquair 
ed. Reflect therefore upon her death as a m 
fortune, not without ſome conſolation. To girls 


of our age her leſſons grew dangerous, and 
- who knows but heaven may have taken her from 


us the very moment in which her removal be- 
came neceſſary to our future happineſs. Re- 
member 2 advice you gave me when 
I was deprived of the beſt of brothers. Sub 
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Z Challiot dearer to you ? Is your loſs greater than 


mink} r ̃ A7 
Return, my dear, ſhe has no longer any oc- 
caſion for 2 Alas] whilſt you are waſting 
your time in ſuperfluous afflictlon, may not 
abſence be productiye of greater evils ? ele are | 
ou not afraid, who know the beatings of 7 
hy to abandon your friend te misfortunes 
which your preſence might prevent. O Chara! 
ſtrange things have happened ſince your depar- 
ture. You will tremble to hear the danger to 
which I have been expoſed by my, imprudence. 
Thank heaven, I hope I have now nothing to 
fear: but unhappily I am as it were at the mercy 
of another. You alone can reftore me to my- 
. ſelf: haſte therefore to my aſſiſtance. So long a 
your attendance was of ſervice to poor Challiot, - 
was ſilent; I ſhould even have been the firſt to 
exhort you to ſuch an act of benevolence. But 
now ſhe is no more, her family are become the 1 
objects of your charity: of this obligation we 0 
could better acquit ourſelves, if we were toge: 
ther, and your gratitude might. be diſcharged =» 
without neglecting your friend,  _ | 
Since my father took his leave of us we have 
reſumed our former manner of living. My mo- 
ther leaves me leſs frequently alone; not that 
the has any ſuſpicion. Her viſits employ more 
time than would be proper for me to ſpare from 
my little ſtudies, and in her abſence Bab fills her 
place but negligently. Now though I do not 


* 


think my arg mother ſufficiently watchful, I 
cannot reſolve to tell her ſo. I would willingly 
provide for my own ſafety, without loſing her 
eſteem, and you alone are capable of managing 
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reat merit, but of exemplary virtue, and there 
With him to be ſo with myſelf. For with rich git 


be the man ever ſo virtuous. 
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I think your 4 U. ſo great as ag 
tion would ſuggeſt. Your fears make me leſs ap- 


with the thought of what may hereafter happen: 
ſhould you be unable to conquer your paſſion, 
what will become of you! Alas, poor Chal- 
| Hot, how often has ſhe foretold, As you firſt 
. figh would mark your fortune. Ah! Eliſa, fo 
ung, and thy deſtiny already accompliſhed ? 
Mach! fear we ſhall find the want of that ſen- 
fible woman whom, in your opinion, we have 
loſt for our advantage. Sure I am, it would 
advantageous for us to fall into fill ſafer hands; 
but ſhe has made us too knowing to be governed 
by another, yt not ſufficiently fo to govern our- 
ſelves : ſhe onl 4 was able. to Thield us from the 
danger to which, by her indiſcretion, we are ex- 
P=1 She was extremely communicative, and, 
conſidering our age, we outſelves ſeem to have 


thought 
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© this matter. Return then, my dear Clara, pri- 
thee return. I regret every leſſon at which you 
= preſent, and am fearful of becoming too 
learned. Our preceptor is not only a man of 


e more dangerous. I am too well ſatisfied 


of our age, it is always ſafer to be two than Io 
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Underſtand, "and tremble for y you: ; not bet 


prehenſive for the preſent ; but I am tified 
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ought pretty deeply. The ardent and tender 
friendſhip which hath united us, almoſt from our 
cradles, expanded our hearts, and ripened them 
into ſenſibility perhaps a little premature. We 
are not ignorant of the paſſions, as to their 
ſymptoms and effects; the art of ſuppreſling 


them ſeems to be all we want. Heaven grant 


that our young philoſopher may know this art 


better than we. NA 
Buy we you know who I mean: for m part, 
Challiot uſed always to ſay, that my giddineſs 


would be my ſecurity in the place of reaſon, 
that I ſhould never have ſenſe enough ta be in 


1 . i | 


[4 


love, and that 1 was too conſtantly fooliſh to 


careful of yourſelf ? the better The thought bf your 
underſtanding, the more ſhe was apprehenſive 
of your heart. Nevertheleſs, let not your cou- 
rage fink. Your prudence and your honour, 

am certain, will exett their ol, and J aflure 
you, on my part, that friendſhip ſhall do every 


be guilty of a rent folly My denk Eloiſa, be 


thing in its power. If we are too knowing for 


our years, yet our manners have been hitherto 
ſpotleſs and irreproachable. Believe me, nt 

dear, there are many girls, who though they 
may have more ſimplicity, have leſs virtue than 
ourſelves: we know what virtue means, and are 


virtuous by choice; and that ſeems to me the 


* #444 


moſt ſecure. 


And yet, from what you haye told me, I hall. 
not enjoy a moment's repoſe till we meet ; for if 


chimerical. It is true, the means of preſerva- 
tion are very obvious. One word to your mo- 
ihe thing is done: but T underſtand 

; you; 
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you are really afraid, your danger is not entirely 
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you; the expedient is too concluſive: you would 
willingly be aſſured of not being vanquiſhe 
without loſing the honour of having ſuſtain 
the combat. Alas! my poor couſin if there 
was the leaſt glimmering——Baron Etange con- 
ſent to give his daughter, his only child, to the ſon 
of an inconſiderible tradeſman, without fortune] 
Doſt thou preſume to hope he will or what 
doſt thou hope? what wouldſt thou have ? poor 
Eloiſa!— Fear nothing however on my ac- 
count. Your friend will keep your ſecret. 
Many people miglit think it more honeſt to re- 
veal it, perhaps they are right. For my part, 
who am no great caſuiſt, I have no notion of 
that honeſty which is incompatible with confi-/ 
dence, faith, and friendſhip. I imagine that 
every relation, every age hath its peculiar 
maxims, duties, and virtues; but what might ' 
de prudence in another, in me wbuld be per- 
fidy; and that to confound theſe things, would 
more probably make us wicked, than wiſe and 
happy. If your love be weak, we will overcome 
it; but if it be extream, violent meaſures may 
produce a tragical cataſtrophe, and friendſhip 
will attempt nothing for which it cannot be an- 
ſwerable. After all, 1 flatter myſelf that I ſhall . 
-- have little reaſon to complain of your conduct 
when I have you once under my eye. You 
ſhall ke what it is to have a duenna of eigh- 
teen! 4 , 6 * . 
"You know, my dear girl, that I am not 
abſent upon pleaſure; and really the country is 
not ſo agreeable in the ſpring as you imagine: 
one ſuffers at this time both heat and cold; for 
the trees afford us no ſhade, and in the houſe it 
nem 
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is too cold to live without fire. My father too, 
in the midſt of , Drs mtg perceive 
that the gazette comes later "hither chan to 
town; ſo that we all wilt to return, and I hope 
to embrace you itt a few days. But what cau- 
ſes my inquietude is, that à few days make 1 
know not what number of hours, many of which 
are deſtined to the philoſopher : to the philoſo- 
pher, couſin! you underſtand me. Remember 
_ clock ſtrikes thoſe hours entirely for 
RAT TONE no e 

Do not bluſh, my dear girl, turn down your 
eyes, or 166k grave; your features will not ſuf- | 
fer it. Vou know I never, in my life, could 
weep without laughing, and yet I have not leſs 
ſenſibility than other people: I do not fee] our 


ſeparation leſs ſeverely, nor am leſs afflicted with - 


the loſs of poor Chaillot. Her family I am re; 
ſolved never to abandon, and I ſincerely thank 
my kind Friend for het promiſe to aſſiſt me: but 
to let ſlip an opportunity of doing good, were 


to be no more myſelf.” I confeſs the good crea- 
ture Was rather e free N 1 

certain occaſions, a little indiſcreet with young 
girls, and that ſhe was fond of old ſtories and 

times paſt: ſo that I do not ſo much regret the 
qualities of her mind, though among ſome bad 
ones, many of them were excellent: the loſs 
which I chiefly deplore is the goodneſs of her 
heart, and that mixture of maternal and ſiſter- 
ly affection, which made her inexpreffibly dear 
to me. My mother I ſcace knew; I am indeed 
beloved by my father, as much as it is poſſible 
for him to love; your amiable brother, is no 
more; and J very ſeldom ſee my own. Thus 
Vol. I, C am 
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am 1 left almoſt deſolate, as an! orphan. - Vel 
are my only conſolation. 4 Ves, wg Eloiſ on, 
and 1 wil weep no more | ay Oy 2 Hy 


P.S. Far fan of an accident, 1 ml ae 
this letter to our pteceptor. | 
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My fair Eloifa, what a ſtrange .capri- 

| cious deity is Love! My. preſent feliciey 
ſeems far to exceed my moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions, and yet J am diſcontented. You love 
me, you confeſs your paſſion, and yet I ſigh. My 
preſumptuous heart dares to wiſh till farther, 
though all my wiſhes are gratified. I am puniſh- 
ed with its wild imaginations 5 they render me 
unhappy i in the very boſom of felicity. Do not, 
however, believe that I have forgotten the Jaws 
you have impoſed, or laſt the power of obe- 
dience: no, but I am diſpleaſed to find the ob- 
ſervance of thoſe laws irkſome to me alone; that 
Vou, who not long ago, was all imbecility, are | 
now become ſo great a heroine and that you - 
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® It; is plain there is a chaſm here, and the ade 
will find many in the. courſe of this correſponder.ce. 
Several of the letters are loſt, others are ſuppreſſed, 
and ſome have been curtailed ; but there appears to 
tbe nothing wanting eſſential to the ſtory. 
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are ſo exceſſively careful to prevent every proof 
of my intzegiſeg . S. e oe wt bad” 
How you are changed, and you alone, within 
theſe two months! Where is now your lan- 
guor, your diſguſt, your dejected look! The 
graces have again reſumed their poſt; your 
charms are all returned; the new- blown roſe is 
not more freſh and blooming; you have teco- 
vered your vivacity and wit; you rally, even 
me, as formerly; but what hurts me more than 
all this, is that you ſwear eternal fidelity with 
as mũch gaity and good humour as if it were 
ſomething droll, or indifferent. 
O, my fair inconſtant! is this the character- 3 
iſtic of an ungovernable paſſion? If you were, 
in any degree, at war with your inclinations, 
would not the conſtraint throw a damp upon 
your enjoyments? O how infinitely more ami- 
able you were, when leſs beautiful! How do I. 
regret that pathetic paleneſs, that precious aſ- 
ſurance of a lover's happineſs, and hate that 
ſprightly health which you have recovered at the - 
expence of my repoſe] Yes, I could be much 
better ſatisfied with your indiſpoſition, than with 
that air of content, thoſe ſparkling eyes, that 
. blooming complexion, which confpire to inſult 
me. Have you already forgot. the time when 
you were glad to ſue for mercy? Oh, Eloifa! 
7750 violent tempeſt hath been very ſuddenly al- 
' ayed. | 8; un 8 
But what vexes me moſt, ĩs that, after having 
committed yourſelf entirely to my honour, vou 
ſhould ſeem apprehenſive and miſtruſtful where, 
there is no danger. Is it thus I am rewarded 
for my diſcretion ? Does my inviolable reſpeR - 
WD. _ deſerve © 
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-Suforve tb be thus: afffdiiiet? Your filers e 


ſence is ſo far from giving you more liberty, that 
it is now almoſt impoſſible to find you alone. 
Your conſtant couſin never leaves you a ma- 
ment. 1 find we are inſenſibly returning to our 
former circumſpection, with this difference only 
that what was then irkſome to you is now be- 
come matter of amuſement. 

What recompence can I expect for ts püity 
of my adoration, if not your eſteem? And to 
what purpoſe mg F I abſtained even from the 
leaſt indulgence, if it produces no gratityde ? 
In ſhort, I am weary of ſuffering ineffectually, 


and of living in a ſtate of continued ſelf- - 


'denial, without being allowed the merit of it. 
I cannot bear to be deſpiſed whilſt os are grow- 
ing every day more beautiful. hy am I to 
gaze eternally on thoſe delicious fruits Which my 
lips dare not touch? Muſt I relinquiſh all hope, 


Pichout the ſatisfaction of a voluntary ſacrifice : 


No, fince you depend no longer upon my ho- 


nour, it ſtands releaſed from its vain engage” 


ment; your own precautions are ſufficient 


are ungrateful, and Tam too ſcrupulous ; but for 
the future I am reſolved not to reject the happi- 
nefs which fortune, i in ſpite of you, may throw 


in my way. Be it as it will, I find that I have 
taken upon me a charge that i is above m capa- 
city. Eloiſa, you are once more your own 


5 guardian. I muſt reſign the depoſit which I -- 
cannot -preſerve without being tempted to a 


breach of faith, and which. = u yourſelf are able 
to ſecure with leſs difficulty than you were pleaſed 
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I fpeak feriouſly ! depend upon your n 
ſtrength, elſe baniſh me, or in other words, de- 
prive me of exiſtence. The promiſe I made, 
was raſh and inconfiderate ; and I am amazed 
how I have been able to keep it ſo long. I con- 
feſs it ought to remain for ever inviolable; but 
of that I now perceive the impoſſibility. He 
who wantonly expoſes his virtue to ſuch ſevere . 

trials, deſerves ta fall. Believe me, faireſt among 
women ! that you will always be honoured and. 
reſpected by him who valued life only on your 
account; but reaſon may forſake me, and my in- 
toxicated ſenſes may hint the perpetration of a 
crime, which, in my cooler hours, I ſhould 
abhor. I am however happy in the reflection 
that I have not hitherto abuſed your confidence. 
Two whole months have I triumphed over my- 

ſelf; but I am intitled to the reward due to a 

many ages of torment. ; * 
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LETTER : HE. 

Fim ELO18Aa. . 

; I Comprehend you: the pleaſures of vice, and 
the reward of virtue, would juſt conſtitute 

the felicity you wiſh to enjoy. Are theſe your 
morals ? Truly, my good friend, your generoſity 
was of ſhort duration. Is it poſſible that it could 
be entirely the effect of art? There is ſome- 
thing ludicrous, however, in complaining of my 
health, Was it that you hoped to ſee it entire- 
ly deſtroyed by my ridiculous paſſion, and ex- 
Rs - BE 
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S PSA 
pected to have me at your feet, imploring your 
pity to ſave my life? or did you treat me with 
reſpe& whilſt I continued frightful, with an in- 
tention to retract your promiſe as ſoon as 1 
ſhould" in any degree, become an object of de- 
ſire? I ſee nothing ſo vaſtly meritorious in ſuch 
a ſacrifice. ien 2 218 
With equal juſtice, you are pleaſed to reproach” 
me for the cate I have lately taken to prevent 
thoſe painful combats with yourſelf, when in” 
reality you ought to deem it an obligation.” You' 
then retract your engagement, on account of its 
being too burthenſome a duty; ſo that in the 
ſame breath, you complain of having too much 
and of not having enough to do. Recol- 
lect yourſelf a little, and endeavour to be more 
conſiſtent, that your pretended ſufferings may 
- have a lefs frivolous appearance: or perhaps it 
would be more adviſeable to put off that diſimu-*+ 
lation which is inconſiſtent with your character. 
Say what you will, your heart is mueh better ſa- 
tis fied with mine than you would have me think. 
Ungrateful man 0 are but too well ac- 
quainted with its feelings. Even your cn let- 
ter contradicts you by the gaiety of its ſtile ; you 
would not have ſo much wit if you had leſs 
tranquility. But enough of vain reproach to 
ou : let me now reproach myſelf; it will pro- 
bably be with more reaſon. 8. e 
The content and ſerenity with which I have 
been bleſt of late, is inconſiſtent with my former 
declaration, and I confeſs you have cauſe to be 
ſurpriſed at the contraſt, You were'then a wit- 
neſs to my deſpair, and you now behold in me 
too much tranquility ; hence you pronounce me 
. 6 inconſtant 
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inconſtant and capricious. Be not, my good 
friend, too ſevere in your judgment. This 
heart of mine cannot be known in one day. 
Have patience, and, in time, you may pro- 
bably diſcover it to be not unworthy your re- 

wm”, | ee Keke 
. Unleſs you were ſenſible how much I was 

ſhocked when I firft detected my heart in its 


paſſion for you, it is impoſſible to forms any idea 


of what I ſuffered. The maxims I imbibed in 
my education were ſo extremely ſevere, that 
love, however pure, ſeemed highly criminal. L 
was taught to believe, that a young girl of ſen- 
bility was ruined the moment ſhe ſuffered ' a 
tender expreſſion to paſs her lips: my diſordered 
imagination confounded the crime with the con- 
feſſion of my love, and I had conceived fo ter- 
rible an idea of the firſt ſtep, that I ſaw little or 
no interval between that and the laſt,” An ex- 
treme diffidence of myſelf increaſed the alarm; 
the ſtruggles of modeſty appeared to be thoſe of 
virtue; and the uneafineis of ſilence ſeemed the 
importunity of deſire. The moment I had ſpoke 
I concluded myſelf loft beyond redemption; and 
yet I muſt have ſpoken, or have parted with yow 
for ever. Thus, unable to diſguiſe my ſenti- 
ments, I endeavoured to excite your generoſity, 
and depending rather upon you than on myſelf, 
I choſe to engage your honour in my defence, as 
I could have little reliance on a reſource of which 
I believed myſelf already deprived. - - 3 
I ſoon diſcovered my error: I had ſcarce - 
opened my mind when I found myſelf much 
eaſier; the inſtant I received your anſwer I be- 
Cen. enn 
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came perfectly calm; and two months experi- 
ence has informed me that my too tender heart 
' hath need of love, but that my paſſions can reſt 
ſatisfied without a lover. Now judge, you who 
are a lover of virtue, what joy I muſt 4 felt 
at this diſcovery. Emerged from the profound 
ignominy into which my fears had plunged me, 
] now taſte the delicious pleaſure of a guiltleſs 
ſſion: it conſtitutes all my happineſs; it hath 
d an influence on my temper and health; I 
can conceive no paradiſe on earth equal to the 
union of love and innocence, © . 
I feared you no longer; and when | endea- 
- voured to avoid being alone with. you, it was 
rather for your fake than my own. Your eyes, 
ur ſighs betrayed more tranſport than prudence : 
t though you had forgotten the bounds you 
yourſelf preſcribed, I ſhould not. 
Alas, my friend, I wiſh I could communicate 
to you that tranquility of ſoul which I now en- 
joy! Would it were in my power to teach you 
to be contented and happy! What fear, what 
| ſhame can embitter our felicity ? In the boſom 
5 2 we might talk of virtue without a 
blu : . 


| Þ d il piacer con Þ oneftade accante. 
And taſte the pleaſures Innocence beſtows: + 


And yet a ſtrange foreboding whiſpers to my 
heart, that theſe are the only days of happineſs 
allotted us by heaven. Our future proſpect pre- 
ſents nothing to my view, but abſence, anxiety, ' 
dangers and difficulties. The leaſt change in 
our preſent ſituation muſt neceſſarily be for 0 

. | worſe, | 
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worſe. Were we even united for ever, I am 
not certain whether our happineſs would not be 
deſtroyed by its exceſs; the moment of poſſeſ· 
ſion is à dangerous criſis. | 


I conjure thee, my kind, my only friend, ta; 
endeavour to calm the turbulence of thoſe vain, - 


deſires which are always followed by 2 re- 
pentance and ſorrow. Let us peacea 


e enjoy 


- 


our preſent felicity, You have a, pleaſure in 


giving me” inſtruction, and you know, but too- 


well, with what delight I liſten to be inſtructed. 


Let your leſſons be yet more frequent, that we 
may be as little aſunder as decency will allow. 


Our abſent moments ſhall be employed in writ- 


ing to each other, and thus none of the precious 
time will paſs in vain, which one day poſſibly 


we might give the world to recall. Would to- 


heaven that our preſent. happineſs might end 


only with our lives! To improve one's under- 


ſtanding, to adorn one's mind, indulge one's: 
heart: can. there poſſibly be any addition to our 


felicity ? 
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LETTER X 
To ELOIS A. A | ** 


TO W entirely was my Eloiſa in the righe ; 


when ſhe ſaid that I did not yet know 
ſufficiently ! I conſtantly flatter myſelf that I have 
diſcovered every excellence of her ſoul, when 
new beauties daily meet my obſervation. . What 
woman, but yourſelf, could ever unite virtue 
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and tenderneſs ſo as to add new-charms to both? 
In ſpite of myfelf I am forced to admire and. 
approve that prudence which deprives me of all 
comfort, and there is ſomething ſo exceſſively 
ngaging in the manner of impoſing your pro- 
3 that I almoſt receive them with de- 
ight. | e 
* am every day more pofitive, that there is no 
happineſs equal to that of being beloved by 
Eloiſa; and fo entirely am I of this opinion that 
F would not prefer even the perſon of Eloiſa to 
the poſſeſſion of her heart. But why this bitter 
alternative? Can things be incompatible which 
are united in nature? Our time, you ſay, is 
precious; let us enjoy our good fortune without 
troubling its pure ſtream with our impatience. 
Be it ſo: But ſhall we, becauſe we are moderate- 
ly app , rejet ſupreme felicity ? Is not all that 
time loſt which might have been better employ- 
ed ? If it were poflible to live a thouſand years 
in one quarter of an hour, what purpoſe would 
it anſwer to tell over the tedious number of days 
as they paſt ? 5 + 
- Your opinion of our preſent ſituation is very 
juſt; I am convinced I ought to be happy, and 
yet I am much the reverſe, The dictates of 
wiſdom may continue to flow from your lips, but 
the voice of Nature is ftronger than yours: and 
how can we avoid liſtening to her, when ſhe 
ſpeaks the language of our own hearts? Of all 
ſublunary things, I know of nothing, except 
5 —— which deſerve a moment's attention. 
Without you, Nature would have no allure- 
ments: her empire is in your charms, and there 
ſhe is irreſiſtible. 
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You are content tb raviſh our ſenſes, and are not: 
at war with your own. It ſhould ſeem that 
your ſoul is too ſublime for human paſſions, 
and that you have not only the beauty but the 
purity of angels: a purity which murmuring I 
revere, and to which I would gladly aſpire. But, 
no: I am condemned to creep. upon the earth, 
and to behold Eloiſa a conſtellation in the hea- 
vens. O may you continue to be happy though 
I am wretched; enjoy your vixtues; and perdi- 
tion catch the vile mortal who ſhall ever attempt 
to tarniſh one of them! Yes, my Eloiſa, be 
happy, and I will endeavour to forget my own 
miſery, in the recollection of your bliſs. * If I 
know my heart, my love is as ſpotleſs as its ado-- 
- Fable object. The paſſions which your charms: 
have enflamed, are extinguiſhed by the purity of 
your ſoul ; I dare not diſturb its ſerenity. When- 
ever 1 am tempted to take the leaſt liberty, F 
find myſelf reſtrained rather by the dread of in- 
terrupting your peace of mind, than by the fear- 1 4 
of offending. In my purſuit of happineſs, I have: 1 
conſidered only in what degree it might affect 
my Eloiſa; and finding it incompatible with: 
hers, I can be wretched without repining. 
With what inexplicable, jarring, ſentiments: 
you have inſpired me] I am at once ſubmiſſive 
and daring, mild and impetuoue. Your lcoks 
inflame my heart with love, and when I hear 
your voice, I am captivated with the ch2rms of 
innocence, If ever I preſume to indulge a: 
wiſhful idea, it is in your abſence, Your image 
in my mind is the only object of my paſſionate 
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And yet ] languiſh and conſume away; my 


blood is all on fire, and attempt to damp - 
the flame ſerves but to 1 e its fervour. Still 


ſo I do. Surely I have little reaſon to complain, 


when L-would not change my ſituation with the 


eateſt monarch upon earth. But yet ſome 

nd torments me, whoſe purſuits it is impoſſible 
to elude, Methinks I would not die, and yet 
Jam daily expiring ; for you only I wiſh to live, 
and you alone are the canſe of my death.” 
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LETTER XI. 
.-1,.. - "Som ELo18Aa 


AJ attachment to my dear friend grows 

every day ſtronger; your abſence be- 
comes inſupportable, and I have no relief but 
in my pen. Thus my love keeps pace with. 
yours; for J judge of your paſſion by your real 
fear of offending : your former fears were only 


feigned ; with an intent to advance your cauſe. 


It is an eaſy. matter to diſtinguiſh the dictates 
of an afflicted heart from the phrenſy of a 
heated imagination, and I ſee a thouſand times 
more affection in your preſent conſtraint than 
in your former delirium. I know alſo that your 
fituation, reſtrained as it is, is not only bereft 
of pleaſure, A ſincere lover muſt be very happ 

in making frequent ſacrifices to a grateful miſ- 
treſs, when he is aſſured that not one of them 
5 88 will 
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will be forgotten, but that ſhe will treaſure the 
remembrance in her heart. : 

But who knows whether, preſuming on my 
ſenſibility, this may not be a deeper, and there-. 
fore a more dangerous plot than the former? O, 
no ! the ſuppoſition was unjuſt; you certainly 
cannot mean to deceive me. And yet prudence. 
tells me to. be more ſuſpicious of compaſſion. 
than even of love; for I find myfelf more affec- 
ted by your reſpect than by all your tranſport: 
ſo that, as you are grown more honeſt, you are 
become in proportion more formidable. | 

In the overflowing of my heart I will tell you 

a truth, of which your own feelings cannot falt. 
to convince you: it is, that in ſpite of fortune, 
parents, and of ourſelves, our fates are united. 
for ever, and we can be only happy or miſerable 
together. Our ſouls, if I may uſe the expreſ- _ 

ſion, touch in all points, and we feel an entire 
coherence ; correct me if I ſpeak unphiloſophi- 
cally, Our deftiny may part us, but cannot 
diſunite us. Henceforward our pains and plea- 
ſures muſt be mutual; and, like the magnets, 
of which I have heard you ſpeak, that have the 
fame motion, though in different places, we 
ſhould have the ſame ſenſations at the two ex- 


tremities of the world. 8 
Baniſh, therefore, the vain hope, if you ever 
entertained it, of excluſive happineſs to be pur- 
chaſed at the expence of mine. Do not flatter 
yourſelf with the idle proſpect of felicity founded 
upon Eloiſa's diſhonour, or imagine that you 
could behold my ignominy and my tears, with- 
out horror. Believe me, my dear friend, I know 
your heart better than yourſelf. A paſſion 
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ſo tender and ſo true, cannot poſſibly excite 
an impure defire ; but we are fo attached, that. 
if we were on the brink of perdition it would 
be impoſſible for us to fall ſingly; of my ruin 
yours is the inevitable conſequence. _ * 
1 ſhould be glad to convince you how neceſ- 
ſary it is for us both that I ſhould be intruſted 
with the care of our deſtiny. Can you doubt 
that you are as dear to me as myſelf; or that I 
can enjoy any happineſs excluſive of yours ? No, 
my dear friend, our intereſt is exactly the ſame, 
but I have rather more at ſtake, and have. there- 
fore more reaſon to be watchful. I own I am 
youngeſt ; but did you never obſerve that if 
reaſon be generally weaker, and ſooner apt to de- 
cay in our fex, it alſo comes more early to ma- 
turity than in yours? as in vegetation. the 
moſt feeble plants arrive ſooneſt at their per- 
fection and diſſolution. We find ourſelves_ 
from our firſt conception of things, intruſted_ 
with ſo valuable a treaſure, that our dread of. 
conſequences ſoon unfolds our judgment, and 
an early ſenſe of our danger excites. our vigi- 
lance. HEM PTR” | 3 
In ſhort, the more ] reflect upon our ſituation, 
the more I am convinced that love and reaſon 
join in my requeſt : ſuffer yourſelf then to be 
led by the gentle deity; for though he is blind, 
he is not an uſeleſs guide. | | 

I am not quite certain that this language of 
my heart will be perfectly intelligible to yours, 
or that my letter will be read with the ſame emo- 
tion with which it was written : nor am I con- 
vinced that particular objects will ever appear 
to us in the ſame light; but certain I am, that 
| the 
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the advice of either which tends leaſt towards 


ſeparate happineſs, i is that which we dt to 


follow. ö 
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LETTER *I. 


T7 ELo13A 


My Eloiſa, bow pachetic is the language 
of nature! How plainly do I perceive. 
in your laſt letter, the ſerenity of innocence and 
the ſolicitude of love! Your ſentiments are ex- 
preſt without art or trouble, and convey a more 
delicate ſenſation to the mind, than all the re- 
fined periods of ſtudied elocution. Vour rea- 
ſons are incontrovertible, but urged with ſuch 
an air of ſimplicity, that they ſeem leſs cogent 
at firſt than they really are; and your manner 
of expreſſing the ſublimeſt ſentiments is ſo natu- 
ral and eaſy, that without reflection one is apt 
to miſtake them for common opinions. 

Ves, my Eloiſa, the care of our deſtiny ſhall 
be entirely yours: not becauſe it is your right, 
but as your duty, and as a piece of juſtice I 
expect from your judgment, for the injury you 
have done to mine. From this moment to the 
end of my life, I reſign myſelf to your will ; 
diſpoſe of me as of one who hath no intereſt 
of his own, and whoſe exiſtence hath no con- 
nection but with you. Doubt not that I will 
fly from my reſolution, be the terms you impoſe 
ever fo rigorous ; for though I myſelf ſhould 
_ nothing by my obedience; if it adds but 
one 
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warded, Therefore zelinquiſh to you without 


reſerve, the entire care of our common happi- 


neſs ; ſecure but your own and I will be ſatisfied. 
As for me, who can neither forget you a ſingle 


moment, nor think of you without forbidden - 


emotion, I will now give my whole attention 
to the employment you were pleaſed to aſſign 
- me. 


ſtudies, and . they have been directed 
partly by chance, rather with a deſign to conſult 
r taſte than to improve it. Beſides, our 
earts were eco much fluttered to leave us the 
perfect uſe of our ſenſes. Our eyes wandered 
from the book, and our lips pronounced words, 


without any ideas. I remember, your arch 


coufin, whoſe mind was unengaged, uſed fre- 
-=_ uently to reproach us with want of conception; 
e — delighted to leave us behind, and 


ſoon grew more bla than her preceptor. | 


Now though we have ſometimes ſmiled at her 


pretenſions, ſhe is really the only one of the three 


who retains any part of our reading. 

But to retrieve, in ſome degree, the time we 
have loſt, (Ah! Eloiſa, was ever time more hap- 
pily ſpent?) I have formed a kind of plan, which 


may poſſibly, by the advantage of method, in 


ſome meaſure, compenſate our neglect. I ſend 
it you encloſed; we will read it together ; at 
preſent I ſhall only make a few general obſerva- 
tions on the ſubjeR. 


If, my charming friend, we were inkined to 


parade with our learning, and to ſtudy for the 


world rather than for ourſelves, my ſyſtem —_— 


one jot to your felicity I am ſufficiently res. 


It is now juſt a year finte we wh our 


was wh, wet. 
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be a bad one; for it tends only to extract a little 
from a vaſt multiplieity of things, and from 2 
large library to ſelect a ſmall number of books. 

Science, in general, m ed be conſidered as a 
coin of great value, but of uſe to the poſſeſſor 
only 1 in as much as it is communicated to others; 
it is valuable but as a commodity in traffic, 
Take from the learned the pleaſure of being 
heard, and their love of [ot wy)» would va- 
niſh, They do not ſtudy to obtain wiſdom, 
but the reputation of it: philoſophy would have 
no charms if the philoſopher had no admirers. 
For our parts, who have no deſign but to im- 
prove our minds, it will be moſt adviſeable, to. 
read little and think: much; or, which is better, 
frequently to talk over the ſubjeQs on which we 
have been reading. I am of opinion, when 
once the underſtanding is a little developed by 
reflection, it is better to reaſon for ourſelves 
than to depend upon books for the diſcovery of 
truth; for by that means it will make a 5 5 | 
ftronger impreffion ; whilſt on the contra 
taking > things for granted, we view obj ba bes 
halves and in a borrowed light. We * * 
rich, ſays Montaigne, and yet our whole edu- 
cation conſiſts in borrowing. We are taught 
to accumulate: continually, and like true miſers, 
we chuſe rather to uſe the wealth of other men, 
than break into our own ſtore. 

1 confeſs there are many people whom the 
wethod I propoſe would not ſuit, who ought to 
read much and think little, every bor- 
rowed reflection is better than any thing they 
eould have produced. But I recommend the 
_ contrary to you, — upon every book 
you 


nen 
you read. Let us therefore mutua] ily. commu- 
nicate our ideas; I will relate the opinions of 


ethers, then you ſhall tell me yours upon the. 
ſame ſubject, and thus ſhall I frequently gather 


more inſtruction from our lecture than your- 


ſelf. | 
'The more we contract our circle, the more 


neceſſary it is to be circumſpect in the choice 
of our authors. The grand error of young ſtu- 
dents, as | told you. before, is a too implicit 
dependance upon books, and too much diffi- 


that they are much leſs liable to be miſled by. 

their own reaſon, than by the ſophiſtry of ſyi- 

tematical writers. - If we would but conſult our- 
= feelings, we ſhould eaſily diſtinguiſh virtue 


— — _—— — ow —ẽ — 
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? f theſe; but examples of extreme virtue, and 
ſuperlative beauty are leſs common, and theſe. 

are therefore more difficult to be underſtood: 
Our vanity leads us to miſtake our own weak- 
neſs for that of nature, and to think thoſe 
qualities chimerical which we do not perceive 


within ourſelves; idleneſs and vice reſt upon 
pretended impoſſibility, and men of little genius 
conclude that things which are uncommen have 


no exiſtence. Theſe errors we muſt endeavour 
to eradicate, and by uſing ourſelves to contem- 


plate grand objects, deſtroy the notion of their 


| impoſſibility: thus, by degrees, our emulation 
ö is rouzed by example, our taſte reſines, and every 
thing indifferent becomes intolerable. _ 

But let us not have recourſe to books for prin- 
ciples which may be found within ourſelves. 
What have we to do with the idle diſputes of 
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dence in their own capacity; without refleQting _ 


and beauty : we do not want to be taught either 
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philoſophers, concerning virtue and happineſs ? 


Let us rather employ that time in being virtuous: 
and happy, which others waſte in fruitleſs en- 
quiries after the means: let us rather imitate 
great examples, than buſy ourſelves with ſyſtems 


and opinions. : 


active beauty; or at leaſt that they were inti- 


| | I always believed, that virtue was n reality 
| | mately connected, and ſprung from the ſame 


ſource in nature. From this idea it follows, that 
wiſdom and taſte are to be improved by the ſame. 


means, and that a mind. truly ſenſible of the 


charms of virtue, muſt receive an equal impreſ-- 
ſion from every other kind of beauty. Yet 
accurate and refined perceptions: are to be ac- 
quired only by habit; and hence it is, that we 
{ee a painter, in viewing a fine proſpect or a good 
picture, in raptures at certain objects, which 
a common obſerver would not even have ſeen. 
How many real impreſſions do we perceive, 
which we cannot account for? How many Fe-ne-- 
ſais quois frequently occur, which taſte only can 
determine? Taſte is, in ſome degree, the mi- 
croſcope of judgment; it brings ſmall objects 
to our view, and its operations begin where thoſe: 
of judgment end. How then ſhall we pro- 
ceed-in its cultivation? By exerciſing our fight: 
as well as feeling, and by judging of the beautiful 
from inſpeQion, as we judge of virtue from ſen- 
ſation. [ am perſuaded there may be ſome hearts 
upon which the firſt ſight, even of Eloiſa, would 
make no impreſſioon. Nr. 12h. 
For this reaſon, my lovely ſcholar, I limit 
— ſtudies to books of taſte and manners. 
or this reaſon, changing my precepts into 

2 * : exame 
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examples, I ſhall give you no other definitions of 
virtue than the pictures of virtuous. men; nor 
other rules for writing well, than books which 
are well written. OTE 2 RNS. 
Be not ſurprized that I have thus contratted © 
the circle of your ſtudies ; it will certainly render 
them more uſeful: I am convinced, by daily 
experience, that all inſtruction which tends not 
to improve the mind, is not worth your atten- . 
tion, We will diſmiſs the languages, except the 
Italian, which you underſtand and admire. We 
will diſcard our elements of algebra and geo- 
metry. We would even quit our philoſophy 
were it not for the utility of its terms, We 
will, for ever, renounce modern hiſtory, except 
that of our own country, and that only on ac- 
count of our liberty, and the antient ſimplicity of 
our manners: for let nobody perſuade you that 
the hiſtory of one's own country is. the moſt in- © 
tereſting; it is falſe. The hiſtory of ſome 
countries will not even bear reading. The moſt 
{ intereſting hiſtory is, that which furniſbes the 
' moſt examples, manners, and characters; in a 
word, the moſt inſtruction. We are told that 
; we poſſeſs all theſe in as great a degree as the | 
| + ancients; but turn to their hiſtories and you will 1 
= be convinced that this is alſo a miſtake. _ . 
Y There are people whoſe faces are ſo unmgan- 5 
ing, that the beſt painter cannot catch their 
 Tikeneſs, and there are governments. ſo uncha- 
racteriſtic as to want no hiſtorian; but able hiſto- 
rians will never be wanting where there is mat - 
terdeſerving the pen of a good writer. In ſhort, 
they tell us that men are alike in all ages, that 
. their virtues and vices. are the ſame, and that 
| + ve "8 
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we admire the ancients only becauſe they are 
ancients. This is alſo falſe: in former times 
great effects were produced by trifling cauſes, 
but in our days it is juſt the reverſe. The an- 
cients were contemporary with their tfarians, 
and yet we have learnt to admire them: ſhould 
poſterity ever admire our modern hiſtorians, they 
certainly will not have EU er n. | 
n ours. 
Out of re id to our conflent emp companion, 

I conſent 3 few volumes of belles-lettres, 
which I ſhould not have recommended to you. 
T_ t Petrarch, Taſſo, Metaſtaſio, and the 
rench theatrical authors, I leave you 

6 of thoſe amorous poets, which are the 
common amuſement of your ſex. The moſt 
inſpired of them all cannot teach us to love? 
Ah, Eloiſa, we are better inſtructed by our own 
hearts ! The phraſes borrowed from books are 
cold and inſipid to us who ſpeak the language of 
our ſouls. It isa kind of: reading which cramps 
the imagination, enervates the mind, andidims 
its original brightneſs. On the contrary, real 
love influences all- our ſentiments, NTT ER 
them with new Vigour. WIR 
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LETTER XIII. 
Nn ETO ISA. 5 


T' it 2 than the uneaſineſs — feel upon 
the * change in our ſituation: if it were not 
ttue, 


Told you we were happy, and acthing proves 
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true, why ſhould two days ſeparation give us ſo 


much pain? I ſay us, for I know my friend 


ſhares my impatience; he feels my uneaſineſs, 


and is unhappy upon his own account; but to 
tell me this were now ſuperfluous. N 

We have been in the country ſince laſt night 
only; the hour is not yet come in which I ſhould 
ſee you if I, were. in town; and yet this diſtance 


makes me already find your abſence almoſt in- 


ſupportable. If you had not prohibited geo- 
metry, I ſhould ſay, that my inquietude increaſes 
in a compound ratio of the intervals of time 
and ſpace; ſo ſenſible am I that the pain of ab- 
ſence is increafed by diſtance. . I have brought 
with me your letter, and your plan of ſtudy, 
for my meditation; I have read the firſt already 
twice over, and own I was a good deal affected 
with the concluſion, I perceive, my dear friend, 


that your paſſion deſerves the name of real love, 
beeauſe you ſtill preſerve your ſenſe of honour, 
and are capable of ſacrificing every thing to 


virtue. To delude a woman in the diſguiſe of 
her preceptor is ſurely, of all the wiles of ſeduc- 


tion, the moſt unpardonable ; and he muſt have 
very little .reſource in himſelf, .who would at- 


tempt to move his miſtreſs ” the aſſiſtance of 


romance, If you had availed yourſelf of phi- 
loſophy to forward your defigns, or if you had 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh maxims favourable to 
your intereſt, thoſe very methods of deceit would 
ſoon, have undeceived me; but you have more 
honeſty, and are therefore more dangerous, 


From the firſt moment I perceived in my heart 


the leaſt ſpark of love, and the deſire of a Jaſt- 


ing attachment, I petitioned heaven to unite me 
| : 2 4-00 
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to a man whoſe ſoul was rather amiable than 
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his perſon; for well I knew that the charms of 


the mird were leaſt liable to diſguſt, and that 
probity and honour adorn every ſentiment of the 
heart. I choſe with propriety, and therefore, 
like Solomon, I have obtained, not only what 
I aſked for; but alſo: what I did not aſk. I look 
upon this as a good omen, and I do not deſpair 
but I ſhall, one-day, have it in my power to 
make my dear friend as happy as he deſerves. 
We have indeed many obſtacles to ſurmount, 
and the expedients are flow, doubtful and difficult. 
I dare not flatter myſelf too much; be aſſured, 
however, that nothing ſhall be forgotten which 
the united efforts of love and patience can accom- 
pliſh. Mean while, continue to humour my 
mother, and prepare yourſelf for the return of 
my father, who at laſt retires, after thirty years 
ſervices. Vou muſt learn to endure the haugh- 
tineſs of a haſty old gentleman, jealous of his 
honour, who will love. you without flattering, 
and eſteem you without many profeſſions, < 
I broke off here to take a ramble in the 
neighbouring woods. Vou, my amiable friend, 
you were my companion, or rather T carried 
you in my heart. I fought thoſe paths which I 
imagined we ſhould have trod, and marked the 
- ſhades which ſeemed worthy to receive us. The 
delightful ſolitude of the groves ſeemed to 
heighten our ſenſibility, andthe woods them- 
ſelves appeared to receive additional beauty from 
the preſence of two ſuch faithful lovers. 
Amidſt the natural bowers of this charmin 
place, there is one ſtill more beautiful than the 
reſt, with which I am moſt delighted, and where, 
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termined, if it does not difolcaſe yo 
Mall accompany her hither on. 
Lou muſt not fail to be with her at ten I lock. 
My mother's chaiſe will be there about that time; 
you ſhall ſpend the whole day with us, and we 
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for that reaſon, L intend to ſurprize you. 44 * 


muſt not be ſaid that I wantigeneroſity to reward 


our conſtant reſpect. I would. convince you, 


In ſpite of vulgar. opinions, that voluntary fa- 


vours are more valuable than thoſe obtained by 


_ Importunity. But leſt the ſtrength of your ĩma- 


gination ſhould lead you too far, I muſt inform 


you, that we will not viſit thole pleaſant. bowers 


without my con/iant companion, © 
Now I have mentioned my couſin, 7 at 


2 — yOu | 


will return all together the next day after dinner. 
I had wrote ſo far when I bethought myſelf, 


that I have not the ſame opportunity here, for the 
conveyance of my letter, as in town. I once 
had an inclination to ſend you one of your books 


by Guſtin the gardener's ſon, and to incloſe my 


letter in the cover. But, as there is a poſhbility 
that you may not be aware of this centrivance, 


it would be unpardonably imprudent to riſk. our 
all on ſo precarious a bottom. I muſt therefore 


be contented to ſignify. the intended rendezvous 


on Monday by a billet, and I will myſelf give 


on this letter. Beſides, I was a little apprehen- 
ve leſt you might comment too freely on the 


r of 10 bower. 
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LETTER xv. 
To E14 


Vou meant to reward me, and you are the 
auſe of my ruin. I am intoxicated, or rather, I 
am mad. My brains are turned, all my ſenſes 
are diſordered by this fatal kiſs. Vou deſigned 
to alleviate my pain; but you have cruelly in- 
creaſed my torment. The poiſon I have im- 
bibed from your lips will deſtroy me, my blood 
boils within my veins; I ſhal! die, and your pity 
will but haſten my death. 
O immortal remembrance of that illuſive, 


A H! Eloiſa, Eloiſa f what have you done ? 
0 


frantic, and enchanting moment ! Never, never 


to be effaced ſo long as Eloiſa lives within my 
ſoul ; *till my heart is deprived of all ſenſation 
.thou wilt continue to be the happineſs and. tor- 
ment of my life l! 

Alas! I poſſeſſed an apparent tranquillity; ; 
reſigned myſelf intirely to your ſupreme will, 
and never murmured at the fate you condeſcended 
to preſcribe. I had conquered the impetuous 
ſallies of my imagination; I diſguiſed my looks, 
and put a lock upon my heart; I but half ex- 
prefled my deſires, and was as content as peflible, 
Thus your billet found me, and I flew to you 
cquſin ; we arrived at Clarens, my heart beat 
quick at the . ſight of my beloved Eloiſa ; her 
ſweet voice cauſed a ſtrange emotion; I became 
- almoſt tranſported, and it was lucky for me that 
- your couſin was. preſent to engage your mo- 

ther's attention. We PADS. in the garden, 
Vor. "x D dined 
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dined comfortably, you found an opportunity, * 
unperceived, to give me your charming letter, 
which I durſt not open this formidable "x 
witneſs ; the fun begin to decline, and we 
| " Haſtened to the woods for the benefit of the 
| ſhade. Alas ! ILwas quite happy, and I did not 
| even conceive a ſtate of greater bliſs. A 
| As weapproached the bower, I perceived, not 
it 'without a ſecret emotion, your ſignificant winks, 
your mutual ſmiles, and the increaſing glow in 
thy charming cheeks. Soon as we Entered, I 
was ſurprized to ſee your couſin approach me, 
and with an affected air of humility, -afk me for 
a kiſs. Without comprehendin w the myſtery, 
I complied with her requeſt charming as 
he is, I never could pm pad a more convin- 
cing proof of the r of thoſe ſenſations 
which proceed not from the heart. But what 
became of me a moment after, when I felt 
hands fnoox A gentle tremor 1 
balmy lips—— My Eloiſa's lips — touch, preſſed 
to mine, and myſelf within her arms? Quicker 
than lightening a ſudden fire darted through my 
foul. * . ſeemed all over fenfible of the garching 
condeſcenſion, and my heart ſunk down oppreſ- 
ſed with infupportable delight; when all at once, 
I perceived your colour change, your eyes clofe ; 
ou leant upon your couſin, and fainted away. 
Fear extinguifhed all' my Joy, and my happineſs 
vaniſhed like a ſhadow. 

I fearce know any thing that has paſt ſince 
that fatal moment. The impreſſion it has made 
on my heart will never be effaced. A favour ? 

Dit is an extream torment No, keep thy 
* I cannot bear them— Fhey are too pene- 
trating, 
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trating, too painful chey diſtract me. I am no 
more myſelf, and you appear to me no mote the 


ſame object. You ſeem not as formerly chiding 
and ſevere; but methinks I fee and feel you 


lovely and tender as at that happy-inftant when | 


1 preſſed you to my boſom, -Q Eloiſa l what- 
ever may be the conſeguence of my ungovern- 
able paſſion, uſe me as ſeverely as you pleaſe, 
J cannot exiſt in ks preſent condition, and I 
Lane ann e ee in 


F 


From Eos. 


rt for ſome time: I aſk it as the firſt proof 

obedience you have ſo often — 
If I am urgent in my requeſt, you may be affured 
T have good reaſon for it: indeed I have, and 
you are too well convinced that I-muſt, to be 
able to take this reſolution ; for your part, you 
will be ſatisfied, ſince it is my deſire. 

You have long talked of taking a journey into 
Valais. I wiſh you would determine to go 
before the approach of winter. Autumn, in 
this country, ſtill wears a mild and ſerene aſpect; 
but you ſee the tops of the mountains are al- 

ready white, and ſix weeks later you ſhould not 
have my conſent to take ſuch a rough journey. 
Reſolve therefore to ſet out to-morrow. ; you will 
write to — the > which I Mat ed, 

1 — 


1 is neceſſary, my Shin friend, that we ſhould | 
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and you will give me yours when you arrive at 


Sion. 


You would never acquaint me with the ſitua- ; 
tion of your affairs; but you are not in your own - 


country; your fortune I know is ſmall, and'I 


am perſuaded you muſt diminiſh it here; where 
you ſtay only upon my account. I look upon 
my ſelf therefore as your purſe-bearer, and ſend 
© you a ſmall matter in the little box, which you 

- muſt not open before the bearer. I will not 


anticipate difficulties, and I have too great an 
eſteem for you to believe you capable of mafing 


nA ny on this occaſion. _ 


I beg you will not return without my per- 


miſſion, and alſo that you will take no leave of 


us. You may write to my mother or me, merely 
to inform us, that ſome unforeſeen buſineſs re- 


quires your preſence, that you are obliged to 
depart immediately; and you map, if you * 
ſend me ſome directions concerning my 

till you return. Vou muſt. be careful to avoid 
the leaſt appearance of myſtery. Adieu, m 


udies, 


dear friend, and forget not that you take wot 
you the heart and ſoul of i. 


—_— —_—__ —_—— * 


LETTER XVI. 
ANS w E R. 


VERY line of your terrible letter mide 
me ſhudder. But I will obey you; I 


have promiſed, and it is my duty: yes, you ſhall 
be obeyed. But you cannot conceive, no, bar- 
barous Eloiſa, you will never . how 


this 
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this cruel ſacrifice affecte my heart. There 
wanted not the trial in the bower to increaſe my 
ſenſibility. It was a mercileſs refinement of in- 
humanity, and I now defy you to make me more . 
miſer able. | | . | 

I return-your box men. To add i igno- K 
miny to cruelty is too much; you are indeed 
the miſtreſs of my fate, but not of my honour, 
Iwill myſelf preſerve this ſacred depoſit; alas! 
it is the only treaſure I have left | and I will” 
never part with it ſo long as 1 live. © 
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OUR letter excites my. gion it 
v is the Oy ſenſeleſs thing you have ever 
written. — | 

I affront your Sooner 1 would 38 neui 

| fice-my life. Do you believe it poſſible that I 
ſhould mean to injure your honour ? Ingrate! 
Too well thou knoweſt that for thy ſake I had 
almoſt ſacrificed .my own. But tell me what. 
is this honour which I have offended ? Aſk” thy 
groveling heart, thy indelicate ſoul. . How deſpi- 
cable art thou if you haſt no 'honour but that 
which is unknown to Eloiſa-! Shall thoſe whoſe: 
hearts are one, ſcruple to ſhare their poſſeſſions? . 
Shall he who calls him f mine refuſe my gifts? 
Since when is it become diſhonourable to receive 
from thoſe we love? But the man is deſpiſed 
a D 3 | whoſe - 


S4 E L O 8 A. 
| whoſe wants exceed his fortune. Def viſee! by 
whom ? By thoſe \ fouls whe place their 
honour in their wealth, and eſtimate their vir- 
tue by their weight of old. But is this the 
honour of a good man: s virtue leſs bonourable | 
. becauſe it is poor? 
VDndoubted hens are 5 wbich* a man 
of honour ought not to accept; but I muſt tell 
you, thoſe are equally diſhonoutable to the per- 
fon by whom they are offered; and that what 
may be given with! honour, it cannot be diſno-—- 
flourable to receive: now my heart is ſo far from 
oaching me with what I did, that it . 
in the motive. Nothing can be more deſpicabfe - 
than a man whoſe love and aſſiduities are bought, 
except the woman by whom they are purchaſed, 
But where two hearts are united, it is ſo reaſon- 


able and juſt that their fortunes ſhould be in 
common, that if I have reſerved more than my 


ſhare, I think myſelf indebted to you for the 
. overplus. If the favours of love are reject- 
ws bo ter ſhall our hearts. expreſs their . 
tu Fe 

But, left you ſhould i 2 mat in my de- 
ö fen to Fre” hs: your wants 1 was ee to 
my own, I will give you an indiſputable co 
of the contrary. Know hin that the pu 
which I now return contains double the = 
it held before, and that I could have redoubled. 
it if I bad plenſed. My father gives me @ cet- 
| tain allowance, moderate indeed, but Which 
my mother's kindneſs renders it unneceſſary for 
me to touch, As to my lace and wa 
they are the produce of my own induſtry. It is 
teat, I was-not en _ dut, Lknow not 


bow 
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how, my attention to 2 certain fatal paſſion has 
of late made me neglect a thouſand little expen- 
five ſuperfluities 3 which, is another reaſon Y]h 51 
ſhould diſpoſe of it in this manner: it is but juſt 
that you ſhould be humbled as a puniſhment 
for the evil you have cauſed, and that love ſhould 
expiate the crimes it occaſi ons- 
But to the point. You oy or honour wilb 
not ſuffer you to accept my gift. If this be true, 
I have nothing more to ſay, and am entirely of 
opinion that you cannot be too poſitive: in this 
reſpect. If therefore you can prove this to be 
the caſe, I defire it may be done clearly, incon- 
teſtably, and without evaſion 3 for you know I 
hate al appearance of ſophiſtry. You may then 
return the purſe; I will receive it without com- 
1 you „n ben e more of this 
e $$. - 1 Wet ig hs 
Lou will be pleaſed, however, to remember, 
that I neither like falſe honour, nor people who 
are affectedly punctilious. If you return the 
box without a juſtification, or if your juſtifica- - 
tion be not ſatis factory, we muſt meet no more; 
Think of this. Adieu t 
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LETTER XV. 
1 Received your preſent, I departed without 
taking leave, and am now a conſiderable di- 
Kance from you. Am I ſufficiently obedient? 


Is your tyranny ſatisfied ? 
I Bd = 
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1 can give you no account of my journey; for' 
J remember nothing more than that I was three © 


days in travelling twenty leagues. Every ſtep 1 
took ſeemed to tear my ſoul from my body, and 


to anticipate the pain of death. I intended 


to have given you a deſcription of the country 
through which I paſſed. Vain project] I be- 


held nothing but you, and can deſcribe nothing 
but Eloiſa. The repeated emotions of my heart 
threw me into a continued diſtraction; I ima- 
gined myſelf to be where I was not; I had 


hardly ſenſe enough left to aſk or follow my road, 


« 


Fenin F 

Thus I have diſcovered the ſecret of eluding 
your cruelty, and of ſeeing you without diſobey- 
ing your command. No, Eloiſa, with all your 


and J am arrived at Sion wichout ever leaving 


rigour, it is not in your power to ſeparate me - 


from you entirely. I have dragged into exile but 
the moſt inconſtderable part of myſelf; my ſoul 


muſt remain with you for ever: with impunity, 


it explores your beauty, dwells in rapture upon 
every charm; and 1am happier in deſpite of you 
than I ever was by your permiſſion. - — 


Unfortunately, I have here ſome people to 


viſit and ſome neceſſary buſineſs to tranſact. 1 
am leaſt wretched in folitude, where I can em- 
ploy all my thoughts upon Eloiſa, and tranſport 
myſelf to her in imagination. Every employ- 
ment which calls off my attention, is become 
inſupportable. I Will hurry over my affairs, that 


I may be ſoon at liberty to wander through the 


ſolitary wilds of this delightful country. Since 
I muſt not live with you, I will ſhun all ſociety 
with mankind, © | 
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LETTEX XX >: 
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| I Am now detained here only by your order. 
- I Thoſe five days — n ſuffi- 
cient to finiſh my own concerns, if things may 
be ſo called in which the heart has no intereſt : 
ſo that now you have no pretence to prolong my 
exile, unleſs with deſign to torment me. *. 

I begin to be very uneaſy about the fate of 
my firſt letter. It was written and ſent by the 
poſt immediately upon my arrival, and the di- 
rection was exactly copied from that which you 
tranſmitted me : [ ſent you mine with equal 
care; fo that if you had anſwered me punctual- 
ly, I muſt have received your letter before now. 

et this letter does not appear, and there is no 
poſlible fatality which I have not ſuppoſed to be 
the cauſe of its delay. O Eloiſa, how many 
unforeſeen accidents may have happened in the 
ſpace of one week, to diſſolve the moſt perfect 
union that ever exiſted | I ſhudder to think that 
there are a thouſand means to make me miſer- + 
able, and only one by which I can poſſibly be. 
happy. Eloiſa, is it that I am forgotten! God, 
forbid ! that were to be miſerable indeed. I 
am prepared for any other misfortune ; but all 
the powers of my ſoul ſicken at the bare idea 

1 „ 
Onol it cannot be: I am convinced my fears 
are groundleſs, and yet my apprehenſions con- 
tinue. The bitterneſs of my misfortunes in- 
TT. 1 creaſes 


cme pledges of their reward; I know you 
well to believe you would . n for 
its own fake. 
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creaſes daily; and as if real evils were not ſuffi- 


dient to depreſs my ſoul, N fears ſupply me with. 


imaginary. ones to add weight to the others. At 
firſt my grief was much. more tolerable. The 
ads of a ſudden departure, and the j Journey, 


itſelf were ſome. ſort of diſſipation] but 


peaceful folitude affembles all my woes. Li 


2 foldier, I felt but little pain. till after I 


had retired from the field. 
How often have I laug hed at · a ober, ur ro- 
mance, bemoaning the thſonee of his miſtreſs !' 


Little did T imagine 4 your abſence would ve rr 


be ſo intolerable to me I am now ſenſible how. 
improper it is for a mind at reſt to judge of other 


men's paſſions ; and how fooliſh, to ridicule the 


ſenſations we have never felt. I muſt confeſs, 
however, 1 have great conſolation in re 

that I ſuffer by your command. The luſferings 
which you are 
painful than if they were inflicted by the hand: 
of fortune; if they give you any ſatisfaction, 
I ſhould be 4 — have ſuffered; they are 
too. 


If your deſign be to put me to the proof, 1 


will murmur no more. It is but 75 that you. 
ſhould know whether I am con 


nt, endued- 
with patience, docility, and, in ſhort, worthy: 
of the bliſs you deſign me. Gods | if this be 
your idea, I complain that I have not ſuffer- 
ed half enough. Ah, Elpiſa f for heaven's ſake, 
ſupport the flattering expectation in my heart, 
and invent, if-you can, fome torment better pro- 
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pleaſed to ordain, are mach leſs- 
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t TT TY xx. . 
From E015 eee 


Received both your letters at once, prey x 

perceive, by your anxiety in the ſecond, oh- 
oerning the fate 22 the other, that when ima - 
gination takes the lead of reaſon; the latter is not 
always in haſte to follow, but ſuffers her, _— 3 
times; to proceed alons. -- Did you ſuppoſe, when: 
you reached Sion, that the pol waited au 
for your letter, that it would be delivered to me 

the inſtant of his arrival here, and that my an- 
ow would be favoured" with equal: diſpateh? 
No, no, my good friend, things do not always 
ge on fo ſwimmingly. Your two epiſtles came 
both together; becauſe the poſt happened not 
_ to ſet out till after he had received the ſecond. 
It requires ſome time to diſtribute the letters; 
my agent has not always an immediate oppor. 
tunity of meeting me alone, and the poſt from 
hence does not return the day after his arrival : 

- fo that, all things calculated, it muſt be at leaſt! 
zwweek bofore we can receive an anſwer one from 
the other: This I have explained to you with 
deſign, once for all, to ſatisfy your impatience: 
Whilft you are exclaiming againſt fortune and 
my negligence; you fee that I have been buſied 
in obtaining the information neceſſary to inſure 
our correſpondenee, and prevent your anxiety. 
Which of us hath been beſt. 3 e 
to your own deciſion. 

Let us, my dear friend, talk no more of 
Fin: Y rather a joyd feel at the _— 
of: - 


% 


r 0 


eight months. He arrived on Thurſday even 


ing, ſince which happy moment I have thought 
of nobody elſe .  O-thou, whom, next to the 


Author of my being, I love more than all the 
world! why muſt thy letters, thy complainings 
affect my ſoul, and mne the firſt * 

of a re- United happy _ 
| You expect to monopolize my whole atten- 
tion. But tell me, could you love a girl, whoſe 
paſſion for her lover could extinguiſh all affection 


for her parents? Would you, becauſe you are 


uneaſy, have me inſenſible to the endearments 


of a kind father? No, my worthy friend, you | 


muſt not imbitter my innocent joy by your un- 


juſt reproaches. You, who have ſo much ſen- 


ſibility, can ſurely conceive the ſacred pleaſures 

of being preſt to the throbbing heart of a tender 

parent. Do you think that in thoſe delight-" 
ful RE it 1s pole to ome one's 

tion | 


Sol he fon feliai io mi ramments adeſſe. 
When all I think of, is that Tm his child, 


| Vet you are not to imagineTcan for rget you. Do 6. 


we eyer forget what we really love o, the 
more lively impreſſions of a 2 have no 

power to efface the other. I was not unaffected 
with your Ne hence, and ſhall not wat diſ- 


. > The Lady ſeems to have 1 what ſhe ſaid i in 


the e paragraph. 


£ 


of my kind father, after s tedious -abſence of 


mec 1 


gale] 
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pleaſed to ſee you return. But —— be patient 
like me, becauſe you muſt, | without aſking any 
other reaſon; Be aſſured that I will you 
as ſoon at is in my power; and remember, 
that thoſe who complain loudeſt of abſence, do 
not always ſuffer moſt. 25 e , it 
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-. To ELOI8A- 


1 | OW was 1 tormented in receiving the 
| letter which I ſo impatiently expected! I 


' waited at the poſt-houſe. The mail was ſcarce 


opened before I, gave in my name, and begun to 
importune the man. He told me there was a 
letter for me; my heart leaped ; I aſked for it 
with great impatience, and at laſt received it. 
O Eloiſa ! how I rejoiced to behold the well- 
known hand! A thouſand times would 1 have 
kiſſed the precious characters, but I wanted re- 
ſolution to preſs the letter to my lips, or to open 
it before ſo many witneſſes. Immediately I re- 
tired; my knees trembled ; I ſcarce knew my 
way? I broke the ſeal the moment I had paſt 
the firſt turning; I run over, or rather devoured, 
the dear lines, till I came to that part which ſo. 
movingly ſpeaks your tenderneſs and affection 
for your venerable father; I wept ; I was ob- 
ſerved; Ithen retired to a place of greater privacy, 
and there mingted my joyful tears with yours. 
With - tranſport I embraced your happy father, 
though I hardly remember him. The voice of 
7, ; nature 
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nature reminded me of myown end 1 ſhed frefly 
| tears to his . 
_— able Eloiſat whatcany you-poſhbly 
learn of me? It is from —— tos 
every thing that is great and good, and eſpecially 
that te Ck union of nature, love, and virtue, 
which never exiſted but in you. Every virtuous: 
affection is diſtinguiſned in your heart by à ſen/ 
ſibility fo peculiar to yourſelf, that for the better 
regulation of my own, as my actions are already 
ſubmitted to your will, I perceive, my ſenti- 
ments alſo muſt be determined by yours. 
Vet what a difference there is between your 
ſitvation and mine! I do not mean as to rank 
or fortune; ſincere affection, and dignity of ul. 
want none of theſe. But you are ſurrounded 
a number of kind friends Who adore- you; a. 
tender mother, and a father who loves you as 
dis only hope; a friend and couſin who feems to 
breathe only for your ſake: you are the ornameut 
- and oracle of an entire fami Ys the boaſt and ad- 
miration of a whole town; theſe, all theſe di- 
vide your ſenſibility, and what remains for love 
is but a ſmall part in compariſon of that which 
is raviſhed from + ma by duty, nature and friend- 
ſhip. But I, a wanderer without a fa- 
mily, and almoſt without country, have no one 
but you upon earth, and am poſſeſſed of nothing, 
but my love. Be not, therefore, ſurprized, . 
+ though your heart may have more ſenſibility, . 
that mine ſhould know better how to love; and 
that you, who excel me in every ming elſe, muſt 
yield to me in this reſpect. | 
© You need not, however, be apprehenſive Ieft> 
1 ſhould ind IP trouble you with "uy com 
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E LQ 08. . 69; 
phints. No, I will not interrupt your joy, be 
N it adds. tor your felicity, and 1 18 in its nature 
laudable. Imagination fhalt'reprefent the pathe- 
tic ſcene; and, ſince I have no happineſs of my: 
own, I will endeavour to enjoy yours. 
Whatever may be your. reaſons for prolon 
ing my abfence, I believe them juſt ; but tho 
I Ns them to be otherwiſe, what would y 4 
avail ? Have 1 not promiſed implicit obedience?” 
Can I ſuffer more in being filent, than in part- 
ing from you? But remember, Eloiſa, your foul 
now directs two ſeparate bodies, and that the 
one ſhe animates * e will continue the 
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Which we lves, and not blind fortune tied. 


No, Eloifa, you ſhal) hear no repining. | Tilt 


you are pleated to. recall me from exile, I will 


try to deceive the tedious hours in exploring _ 
mountains of Valais, whilſt they are yet 
ticable. I am of opinion, that this. ant 31:oh hone 
country, deferves the attention of. ſpeculative cu- 
rioſity, and that it wants nothing to excite ad- 
miration, but a ſxilful ſpectator. Perhaps my 
excurſion may give riſe to a few obſervations, 
be entirely undeſerving rout pe 1 00 
fl. To amuſe a fine lady one ſhould.deſcribe 
a witty and polite nation; but, I know my 


Eloiſa will haye more pleaſure in a picture where 


Simplicity of manners and rural happineſs are the 


principal objects. 
| : | Dp LET- 
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Fm ELO18A. 


' A length the ice is broken: you have been 
\ .mentioned. Notwithſtanding your poor 
opinion of my learning, it was ſufficient to ſur- 


prize my father; nor was he leſs pleaſed with 


my progreſs in muſic and drawing: Indeed, to 


the great aſtoniſhment of my mother, who wa 


prejudiced by your“ impoſition on her, he was 
ſatisfied with my improvement in every thing ex- 
cept heraldry, which he thinks I have neglectedl. : 
But all this could not be acquired without a 
maſter: I told him mine, enumerating at the ſame 


time all the ſciences he propoſed to teach me, 


except one. He remembers to have ſeen you ſe- 
veral times on his laſt journey, and does not ap- 
pear to retain any impreſſion to your diſadvantage. 


He then enquired about your fortune; he was 


- told, it was not great: Your birth? he was 
anſwered, hangt. This word honeft ſounds very 


equivocal in the ears of nobility: it excited ſome 


ſuſpicions, which were confirmed in the ex- 
planation. As ſoon as he was informed that 


your birth was not noble, he aſked, what you 
had been paid per month. My mother replied, 


+ A mighty accompliſhed ſcholar at twenty years 


of age to have acquired ſuch a variety of improvement. 
At thirty indeed ſhe felicitates herſelf that ſhe is no 
Inger ſo very knowing. & 220 -þ 

* Alluding to a letter written by him to her mother 


in a very equivocal ſtile, which is ſuppreſſed. _ . + 
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that you had not only refuſed to accept a ſtipend, 
but that you had even rejected every preſent ſhe 
had offered. This pride of yours ſerved but to 
enflame his own: who indeed could bear the 
thought of being obliged to a poor plebeian f 
Therefore it was determined, that a ſtipend _ 
ſhould be offered, and that, in caſe you refuſed . 
it, notwithſtanding your merit, you ſhould be 
diſmifſed. Such, my friend, is the reſult of a 
converſation held concerning my moſt honoured 
maſter, during which his very humble ſcholar 
was not entirely at eaſe. I thought I could not 
be in too great haſte to give you this informa- 
tion, that you might have ſufficient time ta cag- 
ſider it maturely. When you are come to a 
reſolution, do not fail to let me know it; for it 
is a matter entirely within your own province, 
and beyond my juriſdictioon. 

I am not much pleaſed with your intended ex- 
curſion to the mountains: not that I think it 
will prove an unentertaining diſſipation, or that 
your narrative will not give me pleaſure; but 
am fearful leſt you may not be able to ſupport the 
fatigue. Beſides, the ſeaſon is already too far 
-advanced. 'The hills will ſoon be covered' with 
ſnow, and you may poflibly ſuffer as much from 
cold as fatigue, If you ſhould fall fick in that 
diſtant country, I ſhould be inconſolable. Come 
therefore, my dear friend, come nearer to your 
Eloiſa: it is not yet time to return to Vevai ; but 
I would have you leſs rudely ſituated, and ſo as 
to facilitate our cerreſpondence,. I leave the 
choice of place to yourſelf; only take care that 
it be kept ſecret from the people here, and be 
diſcreet without being myſterious, I know — 
| 8 w 


+ 
| 


e 
will be prudent for your own ſake, but doubly 


ſo for mine. 


I am obliged to be very cautious. But this is 
not all: my father has brought with him a vene- 


rable ſtranger, his old friend, who once ſaved | 


has life in battle. Judge then of the reception 
he deſerves} To-morrow he leaves us, and we 
are impatient to procure him every ſort of enter- 
tainment that will beſt expreſs our gratitude to- 


ſuch a benefactor. 1 am called, and muſt finiſh, ; 


Once more, adieu. 


LETTER xxIII. 


wy 


a country that would require ſome years. 
ut beſides that I was driven off by the ſnow 


hope, a letter from Eloiſa. . In the mean time I 


begin this, and ſhall afterwards, if it be necel- 
ſary, write another in. anſwer. to that which I 


- 


- hall receive. 5 


Ido not intend to give you an account of my 


| journey in this letter you ſhall: ſee my remarks- 
when we meet; they would take up. too much. 


of our precious correſpondence. For the preſent, 
it will be ſufficient to acquaint you with the 


Ftuation of my heart: it is but juſt to render 


you an account of that which is entirely yours. 


Lſet: 


1 Have employed ſcarce eight days in furveying | 


_ choſe. to be before the poſt who brings me, 1 


FFF 
l ſet · out dejefted wich my, own. ſufferings, 
but conſoled with your joy 3, which held me 
ſuſpended in a ſtate of languor that is not diſa- 
greeable to true ſenſibility. Under the condud 
of a very honeſt guide, I crawled up the 
towering hills through many a. rugged unfre- 
quented path, Often 2 muſs, — — then, 
at once, ſome une x 8 
tention, One moment I beheld | ada Hh 
rocks hanging ruinous over my head; the next, 
I was invelloped in a drialing cloud, which aroſe 
from a vaſt caſcade that daſhing thundered againſt 
1 on one ſide, a perpe- 


tual torrent to my view a yawning abyſs, 
which my eyes could hardly fathom with ſafety; ; 
ſametimes Þ wes-loſt in the obſcurity of a hang- 

ing wood, and then was. agreeably .aftoniſhed:+ 
with the ſudden opening, of a flowery plain. A. 
furprizing mixture of wild, and cultivated, na 


"5 | points out the hand of man, ned es 


uld imagine man had never penetrated 
you bebold der cavern, and there a h 
ahitation; vineyards where. one would expect 
nothing but brambles; delicious fruit among. 
barren rocks, and corn - fields i in the midiſt of Teide 
and precipices. | 
But it is not labour only that renders this eg 
country ſo wonderfully contraſted; for here na- 
ture ſeents to have a ſungular eaſyre in ating 
contradict to herſelf, ſo different. does ſhe ap- 
pear in the place in different aſpects. To- 
— the eaſt, the flowers of ſpring ; to the ſouth, 
the fruits of autumn; and northwards the vet: 
winter. She unites all the ſeaſons in the ſame 
Le ey every climate inthe ſame place, different 


ſoils, 


— 


S 
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ſolls on che ſame land, and with a harmony 


elſe where unknown, Joins the produces of the 
plains to thoſe of the * Alps. Add to theſe, 


the illuſions of viſion, the tops of the mountains 
_ = variouſly} illumined, the harmonious mixture of 
light and ſhade, ind their different effects in the 
morning and the evening as I travelled ; you 
may then form ſome idea of the ſcenes which © : 
engaged my attention, and - which ſeemed to 
change, as I paſt, as on an enchanted theatre; 
for the proſpect of mountains being almoſt per- 
pendicular to the horizon, ſtrikes che eye at the 
ſame inſtant, and more powerfully; than that of 
a plane, where the objects are ſeen obliquely xp 
Half concealed behind each other. 
To this pleaſing variety of ſcenes [ attributes. 
the ſerenity of my mind during my firſt a 
. Journey. I wondered to find that inanimate 
beings ſhould over- rule our moſt violent paſſions, 
and deſpiſed the impotence of philoſophy for ha- 
0 ing leſs power over the ſoul than a fucceſſion of 
i lifeleſs objects. But finding that my tranquillity : 
4 3 during the night, and even encreaſed 
with the following day, I began to believe it 
flowed from ſome other fource, which I had not 
yet diſcovered, That day I reached the lower 
| mountains, and paſſing 445 their rugged tops, 
at laſt aſcended the higheſt ſummit I could 
poſſibly attain, Having walked a while in the 
| clouds, I came to a place of greater ſerenity, 
whence one may peacefully obſerve the thunder 
and the ſtorm gathering below: ah ! too flatter- 8 
ing picture of human wiſdom, of which the ori- 
ginal never exiſted, except in thoſe ſublime re- 
gions whence the emblew i is taken. . | 


Here 
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Flere it was that I plainly diſcovered, in the 
purity of the air, the true cauſe of that return- 
ing tranquillity of ſoul, to which I had been ſo 
long a ſtranger. This impreſſion is general, 
though not univerſally obſerved. Upon the tops 
of mountains, the air being ſubtle and pure, we 
reſpire with greater freedom, our bodies are more 
active, our minds more ſerene, our pleaſures leſs 
ardent, and our paſſions much more moderate. 
Our meditations acquire a degree of preg; 
from the grandeur of the objects around us. It 
ſeems as if, being lifted above all human ſo- 
ciety, we had left every low, terreſtial ſenti- 
ment behind; and that as we approach the æthe- 
real regions, the ſoul imbibes ſomething of their, 
eternal purity. One is grave without being me- 
lancholy, peaceful, but not indolent, penſive yet 
contented : our deſires loſe their painful vio- 
lence, and leaye only a gentle emotion in our 
hearts. Thus.the paſſions which in the lower 
world are man's greateſt torment, in happier 
climates contribute to'his felicity. I doubt much- 
Whether any violent agitation, or vapours of the 
mind, could hold out againſt ſuch” a ſituation, 
and I am ſurprized that a bath of the reviving and 
wholſome air of the mountains is not frequently 


preſcribed both by phyſic and morality. 


Du; non palazzi, non teatro o loggia, 

Ma' n lor vece un abete, un faggio, un pins 
Tra Perba verde e' bel monte vicino © 
Levan di terra al Ciel naſir intelletto. 


Nor palace, theatre, nor proud exchange, 

Here lift their heads; but fir trees, beech, and pine, 
O'er verdant valleys and on pleaſant hills, | 
Lift up the thoughtful mind from earth to heav'n, 
Imagine 


Imagine to yourſelf all theſe united ĩmpreſ- 
ſtons; the amazing variety, magnitude änd 
beauty of a thouſand ſtupendous objeQs; the 

pleaſure of gazing at an entire ne ſcene, ſtrange 
birds, unknown plants, another nature, and a 
new world. To theſe even the fabtilty of the 
air is advantageous ; it'enlivens the natural cb- 
Tours of objects, renders them more diſtinct, and 
fort, there is a kind of ſupernatural beauty in 
| "theſe mountainous proſpects which charms both 


one's ſelf and Of every thing in the world. 


found ſtill greater pleaſure in the converſation of 
the inhabitants. In my obſervations you will 


plicity, their equality of ſoul, and of that 


by an exemption from pain, rather than by the 


conceived, is their diſintereſted humanity, and 
hoſpitable zeal to oblige every ſtranger whom 


tirely unknown, and who was conducted from 
place to place only by a common guide. When, 
in the evening, I arrived in any hamlet at the 


was always embarraſſed which to accept; and he 
who obtained the preference ſeemed ſo well 
pleaſed that, at firſt I ſuppoſed his joy te ariſe 

| © 2 from 
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' brings them as it were nearer to the eye. Ia 


the ſenſes and the mind into a forgetfulneſs of 
I could have ſpent the whole time in oontem- 
plating theſe magnificent landfkips, if Thad net 
find a flight ſketch of their manners, their ſim- 
peacefulneſs of mind, which renders them happy 
enjoyment of pleaſure. But what I was unable 


to deſcribe, and which is almoſt impoſſible to be 


chance or curioſity brings to viſit them. This I 
myſelf continually experienced, I who was en- 


foot of a mountain, each of the inhabitants was 
ſo eager to have me lodge at his houſe, that 1 


not in my power to leave one dollar am 
them. In ſhort, how is it poffibſe to ſpe 


2 2 SA nA 


from a lucrative proſpect. But I aS amazed, 


after having uſed the houſe like an inn, to find 
my hoſt not only refuſe to accept the ſeaſt gra- 

dale ty, but oFended that it was offered. I found 

it univerſally the fame. So that it was true hoſ- 


pitality, which, from its unuſual ardour, I had 
- miſtaken for avarice. So perfectly diſintereſted 


are theſe people, that during eight days, it was 


money in a-country where the landlord: will not 


be paid for his proviſions, nor the ſervant for his 
trouble, and where there are no beggars to be 


found? Nevertheleſs, mon money is by no means 
abundant in the upper Valais, and for that very 
reaſon the inhabitants are not in want; for the 
neceſfaries, of life are plentiful, yet nothing is 
ſent out of the country; they are not luxurious 


at home, nor is the AM lefs laborious. If 


ever they have more money they will grow poor, 
and of this they are ſo ſenſible, that they tread 
upon mines of gold which they are determined 


never to open. 


I was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at the diffejerite 
between the cuſtoms and manners of theſe. peo- 


ple and thoſe of the lower Valais; for in the 
road through that part of the country to Italy, 


travellers pay dearly enough for their paſſa 
An inhabitant of the place explained the myſtery. 
The ſtrangers, ſays he, which paſs through the 


lower Valais are chiefly merchants, or people 


that travel in purſuit of gain; it is but juſt that 
they ſhould leave us a part of their profit; and 
that we ſhould treat them as they treat others; 


but here our travellers meet with a different re- 


ception, 


0 


e 
ception, becauſe we are aſſu red their journey 
muſt have a diſintereſted motive: they viſit us 
out of friendſhip, and therefore we receive them 
as our friends. But indeed our hoſpitality is not 
very expenſive; we have but ſew viſitors. No 
wonder, 1 replied, that -mankind ſhould avoid 
a people, who live only to enjoy life, and not 
to acquire wealth, and excite. envy. Happy, de- 
ſervedly happy, mortals!-I am pleaſed to think 
that one muſt certainly reſemble you in ſome de- 


gree, in order to approve your manners and taſte 
your ſimplicity. 0 


N 
| 
| 
M14 is 
What 1 found particularly agreeable whilſt I 
| continued among them was the natural eaſe and 
; freedom of their behaviour. They went about 
their buſineſs in the houſe, as if I had not been 
there; and it was in my power to act as if I 
| were the ſole inhabitant. They are entirely un- 
_ © acquainted with the impertinent vanity of doing 
the honours of the houſe, as if to remind the 
| ſtranger of his dependence. When I faid no- 
thing, they concluded I was ſatisfied to live in 
their manner; but the leaſt hint was ſufficient to 
make them eomply with mine, without any re- 
pugnance or aſtoniſhment. The only com- 
pliment which they made me, when they heard 
that I was a Swiſs, was, that they looked upon 
meas a brother, and I ought therefore to think 
_ myſelf at home. Aſter this, they took but little 
notice of me, not ſuppoſing that I could doubt 
the ſincerity of their offers, or refuſe to accept 
them whenever they could be uſeful. The ſame | 
ſimplicity ſubſiſts among themſelves : when the 


tion between them and their parents ſeems to 
| 'f | have 


} 


children are once arrived at maturity, all diſtinc- 
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have ceaſed ; theit demeſties are ſeated at the 
ſame table with their maſter; the fame liberty* 
reigns in the cottage as in the republic; and each 
family is an epitome of che ſtu e. 


They never deptiyed me of my liberty, except 


when at tabſe: - indeed it Wasal ways in my power 
to ayoid the repaſt; but, beingonce ſeated; I wa 
obliged to fit late and drink mach, What ! faid 
they, a' Swifs'and not drink! For my on part, 
I confeſs I am no enemy to geod wine, and have 
no diſlike to a chearful glaſs; but T diſlike com 
pulfion. I have obferved thut deveitful men are 
generally ſober, and that peculiar reſerve at table 
frequently indicates a ditplicity of ſoul. A guile- 

leſs heart is not afraid of the unguirded elo- 
quence, and affectionate folly which commonly 


precede drunkenneſs; but we ought always to 


avoid excefs. Yet even that Was ſometimes im- 
poſſible among thefe hearty: Valaifians; their 
wine being ſtrong, and water abſolutelpexcladed; * 


Who could act the phildſopher here, or be of 


fended with ſuch honeſt people? I; ſnbrt, 1 
drank to ſhewy my gratitude, and ſinte they re- 
fuſed to take my money, I made them #eomplis 


ment of my reaſon. | 


They have another'cuſtom;- not leſs ertibur 
rafling, which is practiſed even in the Houſes 
of the magiſtrates themſelves ; I mean that of - 


their wives and daughters ſtanding behind one's 


chair, and waiting at table like ſo many ſervants. 
This would be inſupportable to the gallantry of 
a Frenchman, eſpeeially as the women of this 
country are in general ſo exttemely handfonse; 
that one can hardly bear to be thus attended by 
the maid, You may certainly believe them beau- 
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tiful, A they appeared ſo tome; for my eyes 


have been accuſtomed to Eloiſa, and are theres 
fore extremely difficult to pleaſe. 


As for me, who pay more regard to the man- 


ners of the people with whom I reſide, than to 
any rules of politeneſs, I received their ſer- 
- vices in ſilence, and with a degree of gravi 

equal to that of Don Quixote when he was with 
the Dutcheſs. I could not however help- ſmil- 
Ing now and then at the contraſt — the 


rough old grey- beards at the table, and the char- 


ming complexion of the fair nymphs i in waitin 52 
in whom a ſingle word would excite a bl 
vrhich rendered their beauty more glowing and 


conſpicuous. Not that I could admire the enor-" | 


mous compaſs of their necks, which reſemble in 
their dazzling whiteneſs only, that perfect model 
which always formed in my imagination (for 
though veiled, I have ſometimes ſtalen a glance) 
that celebrated marble which is ſuppoſed to ex- 
cel in delicate proportion the moſt perfect work 


Be not ſurprized to find me ſo knowing in 
myſteries which you ſo carefully conceal: this 
hath happened in ſpite of all your caution; for 
one ſenſe inſtructs another, and notwithſtanding 
the moſt jealous vigilance, there will always re- 
main ſome friendly interſtice or other, bor 
which the ſight performs the office of the tou q 
The curious expe buſily infinuates itſelf with im- 
punity under the flowers of a noſegay, wanders 
beneath the ſpreading. gauze, and conveys that 
elaſtic reſiſtance to the hand which it dares not 


TR. 
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Parie appar delle mamime acerbe-e crude, 


| Parte altrui ne ricopre invida veſta ; 
Inuida, ma / agli occhi il varco chiude, 


* l penfier: gia non . 


In vain lies half. ooncealed the mib breaft, 
Or gently heaves beneath th' invidious veſt; 

Through th* envious” covering darts the lover's. | 
And riots on Gone of fond delight. (fight, a 


I am ale net quite ſatisfied with the Ares of W. 


the Valaiſian ladies: their gowns are raiſed ſo 

very high behind, that they all appear round 
thouldered ; yet this, together with their little 
black coils, and other peculiarities of their dreſs, 
has a ſingular effect, and wants neither fimpli- 
city nor elegance. I ſhall, bring you one of. 
their compleat ſuits, which 1 dare ſay will fit 


you; it was made to the fineſt ſhapein the whole 


country. 

But whilſt 1 traverſed with delight theſe re- 
gions which are ſo little known, and ſo deſerving 
of admiration, where was my Eloiſa? Was ſhe 
baniſhed my memory? Forget my Eloiſa ! For- 
get my own ſoul! Is it poſſible for me to be 
one moment of my life alone, who exiſt only, 
through her? O no! our ſouls are inſeparable, 


and, by inſtinct, change their ſituation toge- 


ther according to the prevailing ſtate of mine. 
When I am in ſorrow it takes refuge, with 
yours, and ſeeks conſolation in the place where 
you are; as was the caſe the day I left you. 
When I am happy, being incapable of enjoy- 
ment alone, they both attend -upon me, and 
our pleaſure becomes mutual: thus it was dur- 
ing my whole excurſion. I did not take one 
| 1 ſtep -. 
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5 ſtep without you, nor admire a ſingle proſpect 
without eagerly pointing its beauties to Eloiſa. 


The ſame tree ſpread its ſhadow-over us both, 
and we conſtantly reclined againſt the ſame 
Howery bank. Sometimes as we ſat, I gazed 
with you at the wonderful ſcene before us, and 


ſometimes on my knees turned with rapture to 


an object more worthy the contemplation of 
human, ſenfability. If I came to a difficult paſs, 
I faw you ſkip over it with the activity of the 


bounding doe. When a torrent happened to 


croſs our path, I preſumed to preſs you in my: 


arms, walked flowly through. the water, and 


was always ſorry when I reached the oppoſite. 
dank. Every thing in that peaceful ſolitude 


brought you to my. imagination; the pleaſing 


awfulneſs of nature, the invariable ſerenity of 
the air, the grateful ſimplicity of the people, 
their conſtant and natural prudence, the un- 
affected modeſty and innocence of the ſex; in 
ſhort, every object that gave pleaſure. to the eye 


or to the heart, ſeemed inſeparably connected 


with the idea of Eloiſa. | 5 
Divire maid! have J often tenderly exclaimed, 
Oh that we might ſpend our days in theſe unfre- 
quented mountains, unenvyed and unknown | 
Why can I not here collect my whole ſoul into 
thee alone, and become, in turn, the univerſe 


to Eloiſa Thy charms would then receive the 


homage they deſerve; then. would our hearts 


taſte without interruption the delicious fruit of 
tze ſoft paſſion with which they are filled: the 
_ years of our long elyſium would paſs away un- 


told, and when the frigid hand of age ſhould 


have calmed our firſt tranſports, the conſtant 


kabit of thinking and acting from the 9 
3 | 1 ciple 
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eiple would beget a laſting friendfhip no leſs ten- 
tee than our love, whoſe vacant place ſhould be 
filled by the kindred ſentiments which grew and 
were nouriſhed with i in our youth, Like this 
happy people, we would practice every duty .6f 
humanity, we would 5 2h in acts of bene vo- 
lence, and at laſt die with the ſatisfaction of not 
having lived in vain. | 
Hark——it is the poſt, I will cloſe my — 
ter, and fly to receive another from Eloiſa. How 
my heart beats? Why was I rouſed from my re- 
verie? I was happy at leaſt in idea. Heaven o- 
ly meme J am to de in e 0780 
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LETTED xiv. 
| 7 EI. 


Sit down to give you an immediate arfiver | 
1 to that article of your letter concerning the 
Wend; rhank God, It teyiires tb reflection. 
* Nr my 'Uloifa, on this ſubject afe 
theſe 


In what is called honour, there is material 
diſtinction between that which is founded on the 
opinion of the world, and that which is derived - * 
from ſelf-eſteem. The firſt is nothing but the 
loud voice of fooliſh prejudice, which has no 
more ſtability than the wind; but the baſis ; öf 
the latter is fixed in the eternal truths of mofa 
lity. Tue hencur ef the world may be of ad- 
vantage with regard to fortune; but as it cannot; 
en On it has no influence 6h-real hap- 
| "MY pineſs, 


* 


W I. 1 & | 
pineſs. True honour, on the contrary, is the 
very eſſence of felicity ; for it is that alone in- 
ſpires the permanent interior ſatisfaion which 
conſtitutes the happineſs of a rational- being. 
Let us, my Eloifa, apply theſe principles to your 
queſtion, and it will be ſoon reſolved. © 
To become an inſtructor of philoſophy, and 
| ike the fool in the fable receive money for 
teaching wiſdom, will appear rather low in the 
4 of the world, and I own, has ſomething 
an it ridiculous enough. Yet, as no man can 
fubſiſt merely of himſelf, and as there can be 
nothing wrong in eating. the fruit of one's la- 
bour, we will regard this opinion of mankind 
as a piece of fooliſh prejudice, to which it would 
be madneſs to ſacrifice our happineſs. I know _ 
you will not efteem me the leſs on this account, 
nor ſhall I deſerve more pity for living upon the 
talents I have cultivated. 8 
But, my Eloiſa, there are other things te 
be conſidered. Let us leave the multitude and 
look a little into ourſelves. What ſhall-I in 
reality be to your father, in receiving from him 
a ſalary for inſtructing his daughter Am I not 
from that moment a mercenary, a hireling, a 
ſervant ? and do not I tacitly pledge my faith 
for his ſecurity, like the meaneſt of his domeſ- 
'tics? Now what has a father to loſe of greater 
value than his only daughter, even thbugh ſhe 
were not an Eloiſa? and what ſhould the man 
do who had thus pledged his faith and fold his 
ſervice? Ought he to ſtifle the flame within ' 
his breaſt? Ah! Eloiſa, that you know to be 
Impoſſible: or ſhould he rather indulge this paſ- 
ſion, and wound, in the moſt ſenſible part, the 
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man who has an undoubted right to his fidelity? 
In this caſe I behold a perfidious teacher, tramp- 
ling under foot- one of the moſt ſacred bonds of 


ſociety®, a ſeducer, a domeſtic traitor, whom the 


law hath juſtly condemned to die. I hope Eloifa 


underſtands me. I do not fear death, but the 
ignominy of deſerving it, and =y own con- 


tempt. 


When the letters of your name's ſake nnd | 


Abelard fell into your hands, you remember 
my opinion of the conduct of that prieſt. I 


always pitied Eloiſa: ſhe had a heart m̃ade for 


love: but Abelard ſeemed to deſerve his fate, 


as he was a ſtranger both to love and virtue. 


Ought I then to follow his example? What 
wreteh dares preach that virtue which he will 
not practice] Whoſoever ſuffers himſelf to be 


thus blinded by his paſſions, will ſoon find him- 
ſelf puniſhed in a loathing for theſe very ſenſa- 


tions to which' he ſacrificed his honour, There 


can be no pleaſure in any-enjoyment which the 


heart cannot approve, and _ tends 1 4 


= Unhappy youth! not to pureales, chat to ſaffer 
himſelf to be paid in gratitude, what he refuſed in 


money, was infinitely more criminal. Under the 


maſk of inſtruction he corrupted her heart; inſtead 


of nouriſhment he gives her poiſon, and is thanked 


by a deluded mother for the ruin of her child. Ne- 
vertheleſs one may perceive in him a fincere love for 


virtue; but it is ſo ſoon diſſipated by his paſſions, 


that with all his fine preaching, unleſs his youth may 
be admitted as an excuſe, he is no better than a wicked 


fellow. The two lovers, however, deſerve ſome | 


* 3 the mother: is 10 in fault. 
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in our eſtimation the object of our love. Ab- 


ſtract the idea of perfection, and our enthuſiaſm 


vaniſhes: take away our eſteem, and love is at 


an end. How is it poſſible for a woman to ho- 


nour a man who diſhonours himſelf? and how. 
can he adore the perſon who was weak enough. 


to abandon herſelf to a vile ſeducer ? Mutual 


contempt therefore is the conſequence ; their 
very paſſions will grow burthenſome, and they 
will hav loſt their honour without finding hap- 
pineſs. 

Put how different, my Eloiſa, is it with two 
lovers of the ſame age, influenced by the ſame 
paſſion, united by the ſame bonds, under no par- 


ticular engagements, and both in poſſeſſion of 


their original liberty. The moſt ſevere laws can 
inſlict no other puniſhment, than the natural 
conſequences of their paſſion : their ſole obliga- 
tion is to love eterpally ; and if there be in che 
world ſame unhappy climate where men's au- 
thority 
Ire ſurely puniſhed by the crimes that muſt in- 
evitably enſue. 


T wel, = hav prudent and virtuous Eloiſa, 


are my rea are indeed but a frigid: 
commentary on * which you urged with ſo 
much ſpirit and energy in one of your letters; 
but they are ſufficient to ſhew you how entirely 
1 wand of your opinion. Youremember that I did 

perſiſt in refuſing your offer, and that not- 
withBandin the firft ſcruples of prejudice, being 
convinced it was not inc nt with my 


honour, | conſented to open the box. But in 


the preſent caſe, my duty, my reaſon, my love, 


all * too r eee 25 


dares to break duch ſacred bande, er 


W | 
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T muſt chuſe between — 55 
my heart is prepared to her. I love her 


too well e to purchaſe her-at the price « m ho- 


nour ! 


nth 2 
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LETTER XXV. 
From EE O ISA. 


OU will Ea / believe, my dear friend, 
how extremely I was entertained with the 
agreeable account of your late tour. The ele- 
gance of- the detai} iffelf,” would have engaged 
my eſteem, even though its author had been 


? 
4 
4 


1 olly a ſtranger; but its coming from you, 
4 cireumſtance of additional recommendation. 


I could, however, find in my heart to chide you' 


for a certain part of it, which you will cafily 


gueſs, though I could ſearce refrain from laughs 


ing at the ridieulous fineſſe you made uſe of to 


ſhelter yourſelf under Taſſo. Have you never 


really perceived the wide difference that ſhouſt 


be made between a narration intended for the 
view of the public, and that little ſketch of pat= 


ticulars which is folely to be referred to the ins 


ſpection of your miſtrefs. Or is love, with aff 
its fears, donbts, jealouſics, and feruples, to have 
no more re d paid to it than the mere decen- 


cies of good breeding are entitled to: Could yo: 


be at a moment's loſs to conceive that the 


preciſeneſs of an author muſt be diſpteaſing, 


where the paſſionate ſentiments of inſpiring ten- 
derneſs were expected? And could you deli- 
E 5 berately 
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honour and Eloiſa, 
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 berately reſolve to diſappoint my expectations ? its 


But I fear I have already ſaid too. much on a fa] 
ſubject which perhaps had better been entirely ne 
paſſed over. Beſides, the contents of your laſt Ee? 
letter have ſo cloſely engaged my thoughts, that ta 
i have had no leiſure to attend to the particulars al 
of the former. Leaving then, my dear friend, I; 
the Valais to ſome future opportunity, let us | 
now fix our attention ori what more immediately ( 

. Concerns ourſelves; we ſhall find ſufficient mat- C 
ter for employment. pits. 5 ] 
I very clearly foreſaw what your ſentiments 
would be, and indeed the time we have known 1 
| 


each other had been ſpent to little purpoſe,. if 

our conjectures were ſtill vague or uncertain. | - 
114 If virtue ever ſhould forſake us, be aſſured, it 
Vwiu.ill not, cannot, be in thoſe inſtances, which 
1 require reſolution and reſignation . When the 
aſſault is violent, the firſt ſtep to be taken is 
reſiſtance; and we ſhall ever triumph, I hope, ſo 
long as we are forewarned of our danger. A 
fate of careleſs ſecurity is the moſt to be dread- 
1 ed, and we may be taken by ſap ere we perceive 
= © that the citadel is attacked. The moſt fatal 
1 circumſtance of all, is the continuance of miſ- 
| fortunes; their very duration makes them dan- 
1 gerous to a mind that might bear up againſt the 
Ut | ſharpeſt trials and moſt vigorous ſudden onſets; 
Mt | it may be worn out by the tedious preſſure of 
inferior ſufferings, and give way to the le 
it of thoſe afflictions which have quite exhauſted 


* The ſequel will but too well inform the reader, 
that this aſſertion of Eloifa's was extremely ill ground- 
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its forbearance. This ſtruggle, my dear friend, 


falls to our lot. We are not called upon to ſig- 
nalize ourſelves by deeds of heroiſm, or renowned 


exploits ; but we are bound to the more painful 


taſk of ſupporting an indefatigable reſiſtance, 
and enduring misfortunes without the leaft re- 
laxation. . e 1 
I foreſaw but too well the melancholy event. 
Our happineſs is paſſed away like a morning 
cloud, and our trials are beginning. without the 


leaſt proſpect of any alteration for the better, 


Every circumftance is to me an aggravation of 
my diſtreſs, and what at other times would have 


paſſed unheeded and unobſerved, now ſerves but oy 


too plainly to increaſe my. diſmay: my body 


ſympathiſes with my mind in this diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation, the one is as languid and fpiritleſs as the 
other is alarmed and apprehenſive. Involuntary 
tears are ever ſtealing down my cheeks, with- 
out my being ſenſible of any immediate cauſe of 
ſorrow. I do not indeed foreſee any very diſtreſs- 
ful events, but I perceive, alas, too well, my 
fondeſt hopes blaſted, my moſt ſanguine expec- 


tations diſappointed, and what good purpoſe can 


it ſerve to water the leaves, when the plant is 


decayed and withered at the root. _—_ 
I feel myſelf unable to ſupport your abſence ; 


I feel, my dear friend, that I can never Jive - 


without you, and this is a freſh ſubject to me of 
continual apprehenſions. How often do I traverſe 
the ſcenes which were once the witneſſes of our 
happy interviews; but, alas! you are no where 
to be found. I conſtantly expe& you at your 
uſual time; but time comes and goes without 
your return. Every object of my ſenſes preſents 
a new monument, * 7 object, alas! reminds 

me 


f 
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me that I have loſt you. Whatever your ſufferings 
may be in other rt you are — — 2 | 
ever from this aggravation. Your heart alone is 
ſufficient to remind you of my unhappy abſences. 
Did you but know what endlefs pangs theſe | 
fruitlefs expectations, theſe impatient longings 
perpetually occaſion, how they embitter and in- 
creaſe the torments I already feet, you would 
without heſitation prefer your condition to mine. 
If indeed I might give vent to my fad tale, 
. and truſt the tender recita} of my numberleſs 
woes to the kind boſom of a faithful friend, I 
might be relieved in ſome degree of my misfor- 
tunes. But even this relief is denied me, except 
when I find an opportunity to pour a few tender 
ſighs into the compaſſionate boſom of my eouſin: 
but in general I am conſtrained to ſpeak a lan- 
guage quite foreign to my heart, and to aſſume 
an air of thoughtleſs gaiety, when I am ready 
to ſink into the grave. | 89 


Sentirf, Ob Dei, norir, 
E non pater mai dir, 
Vir mi Sento 


Ye Gods ! how dreadful is the pain, es apts 
Joo ſuffer and muſt not.comptain. | 


A farther circumſtance of my diftreſs, if any 

thing more diſtreſsful can yet be added, is, that 
my diſorder is continually increaſing. have of 
late thought ſo gloomily, that Fſeldom now think 
otherwiſe ; and the more anxiety I feel at the re- 

} - membrance of our paſt pleaſures, the more 
14 eagerly do I indulge myſelf in / the painful re- 

* collection. Tell, me, my dear, dear friend, if 
| 35 F you 
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ean tell me by experience, how nearly allied 
is love to this tender ſorrow, and if diſquiet and 

uneaſineſs itſelf be not the cement of the wn | 
eſt affections ? 

I have a thoufand olher things to ſay, but erk 

I would fain know, exactly where you are. 
Beſides, this train of thinking has awakened my 
paſſion, and indeed rendered me unfit for writing 
any more. Adieu, my dear friend, and-though- 


| am obliged to ee . be aſſured, I 

can never think parting with you. A 

nee . — 3 
R 


— 


$ this comes to your hands by a water- 

man, an entire ftranger to me, I ſhalt (4 

only ſay at prefent, that I have taken up my 
uarters at Meillerie, on the oppolite ſhore. 
ſhall now have an opportunity of feeing 

at leaſt the dear place, which I dare not ap- 

proach... "EY 


—__— — 
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LETTER XxVI. 
| 70 EL o ISA. | 
HAT =» wonterfut atoration- tize- 6 


VV fhort ſpace of time produced in my 
affairs! The ts of meeting, delightful 


W were, are now too a 
11 


rr r S 


points of eaſt and weſt can ſadden, or enliven 
dis expectations: ſwayed as he is by prejudices, 
and diſtracted by paſſions, the ſentiments of his 
heart find continual oppoſition from the axioms 
of. his head. Should be perchance ſquare his . 
conduct to the undeviable rule of right, and ſet 
up truth for his ſtandard, inftead of profit and 
convenience, he is ſure to fall a martyr to 
the maxims of his integrity z the world will 
Join in; the cry, and hunt him down as a com- 
mon enemy. But ſuppoſing this not the caſe, 
honeſty and uprightneſs, though exempted from 
perſecution, are neither of them the channels of 
honour, nor the road to riches ; puny: and 

want are their inſeparable attendants; and man, 

by adhering to the one, neceſſarily attaches him- 

ſelf to the inheritance of the other; and by this 


diſquieting apprehenfions. What ſhould have int 
been the object of my hopes is now, alas] be- Tl 
come the ſubject of my fears, and the very ſpi- ga 
rit of diſcernment, which on moſt occaſions is ide 
ſo uſeful, now ſerves but to diſmay, to diſquiet di 

and torment me. Ah, 'Eloifa !. too much fen=- 
fibility, too much tenderneſs, proves the bitter- th 
eſt curſe inſtead of the choiceſt bleſſing: vex- ly 
ation and diſappointment are its certain con- be 
ſequences. The temperature of the air, the al 
change of the ſeaſons, the brilliancy of the ſun, . 
and thickneſs of the fogs, are ſo many moving I 
ſprings to the unhappy poſſeſſor, and he becomes d 
the wanton ſport of their arbitration : his t 
thoughts, his ſatisfaction, his happineſs, depend t 
on the blowing of the winds, and the different f 
| 


means he becomes his own tormentor. He will 


ſearch for ſupreme happineſs, without taking 
= Hs into 
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$ into the account the infirmities: of his nature 
Thus his affections and his reaſon will be en- 
gaged in a. perpetual warfare, and unbounded 
ideas and defires muſt pave the way for endleſs 
E iu df ow So dÞ& 4 
T his ſituation, however diſmal, is nevertheleſs 
the true one, in which the hard fate of my world- 4 
ly affairs, counteracted by the ingenuous and li- 
beral turn of my thoughts, have involved me, 
and which is aggravated and increaſed, by your 
father's contempt and your own milder ſenti- 
ments, which are at once both the delight and 
diſquiet of my life. Had it not been for. thee, 
thou fatal beauty, I could never have experienced 
the inſupportable contraſt between the greatneſs 
of my ſoul, and the low eſtate of my fortune. 
I ſhould have lived quietly, and died contented 
in a ſituation that would have been even below 
notice. But to ſee you without being able to 
poſſeſs you ; to adore you, without railing my- 
ſelf from my obſcurity z to live-in. the ſame 
place, and yet be ſeparated from each other, is a 
ſtruggle, my deareſt Eloiſa, to which 1 am 
utterly unequal, I can neither renounce you, 
nor ſurmount the cruelty of my deſtiny; I can 
neither ſubdue my deſires, nor better my fortune. 
But, as if this ſituation itſelf were not ſuffi - 
N ciently tormenting, the horrors. of it are increaſ- 
ed by the gloomy ſucceſſion of ideas eyer pre- 
ſent to my imagination. Perhaps too, this is 
heightened by the nature of the place I live in; 
it is dark, it is dreadful; but then it ſuits the 
habit of my ſoul; and a more pleaſant proſpect 
of nature would reflect little comfort on the 
dreary view within me. A ridge of barren * ; 
: | ur- 


* 
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ſurrounds the coaſt, and my dwelling is 2 
| made more diſmal, by the uncomfortable. proſ- 


pects of winter. And yet, Eloiſa, I am ſealible- 
enough that if J were ance forced to abandon 


you, I ſhould ſtand in need of no other _"_—_ 


no other ſeaſon. * 
| While my mind is diſtraQted with ſuch con- 


tinual agitations, my body tov is moving as it 
were in ſympathy with thoſe emotions. I run 


to and fro, elimb the rocks, explore my whole 
diftrit, and find every thing as horrible with= 


out, as I experience it within, There is no 
longer any verdure to be ſeen, the. 


fs is 

low and withered, the trees are ſtripped of — 
foliage, and the norrh-eaſt blaſt heaps ſnow 
and ice around me. In ſhort, the-whole face of 
nature appears as decayed to my outward ſenſes, 
as I myſelf from within am dead to hope and 


0 this rocky coaſt; I have found out a 


folitary cbeft from whence I have a diſtinct view 


of the dear place you inhabit. You caſi 
imagine how I — feaſte d on this rr Ama 
and refreſhed my fig he with fo delightful a proſ- 
I ſpent a whole day in endeavouring to 
diſcern the vel houſe, but the diſtance, alas, is 
too great for my efforts; and imagination was 
forced to ſupply what my weatfed ſight. was 
anable to — I immediately ran to the 


eurate's, and borrowed his teleſcope, which pre- 


ſented to my view, or at leaſt to my t 


the exact ſpot I defired. My whole time has 


been taken up ever ſince in eontemplating thoſe. 


walk, that incloſe the only ſatiree of my com- 
5 _ the only object of my withes : netywith« 


 Rand- 


thoughts. I admire and revere the purity 
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ſlanding the inclement ſeverity of the feaſon, 1 
continue thus employed from day break. until 
evening. A fire, made of leaves and a few dry 
ſticks, defend me in ſome meaſure from the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold. This place, wild and un- 
cultivated as it is, is ſo ſuited to my taſte, that 
am now writing to you in it, on a ſummit which 


the ice hath ſeparated from the rock. 8 


Here, my deareſt Eloiſa, your unhappy lover 
is enjoying the laſt pleaſure that perhaps he may 
ever reliſh on this ſide the grave. Here, in ſpite 
of every obſtacle, he can penetrate into your 
very chamber. He is even dazzled with your 
beauty, and the tenderneſs of your looks re- 
animates his drooping ſoul ; nay he can wiſh for 
thoſe raptures which he experienced with you 
in the grove. Alas! — —— 
phantom of a proj mind. as it is, 
it vaniſhes like cor m4 and I am ſoon forced} 
to awake from ſo agreeable a delirium ; and 
yet, even then, I have full employment — 
your ſentiments, the innocence of your life; I 
trace out in my mind the method 3 
conduct, by comparing it with what 1 formerly 
well knew in happier days, and under more en- 
dearing circumſtances; I find you ever 
tive to engagements, which heighten your cha» 
2 — 1 _—_— fuch a view — 
vingly affects me. In the morning I ſay to my 
ſelf, ue is juſt now awaking 222 
gentle flumbers, as freſh as the early dew, and: 
as compoſed. as the moſt ſpotleſs innocence, and 
is — her Creator a day, which the 
determines not be loſt to virtue. She i 

_ N a 5 NOW. 


. 2 \ ; 


now going to her mother, her tender heart all 


* 


ſuſceptible of the ſoft ties of filial duty; ſhe is 


either relieving her parents from the -burden of 
domeſtic cares, ſoothing their aged forrows, pity= 


ing their infirmities, or excuſing thoſe indifcre-. 


tions in others, which ſhe knows not how to 
allow in herſelf. At another time, ſhe is em- 
ploying herſelf in works of genius or of uſe, 
ſtoring her mind with valuable knowlege, or 
reconciling the elegancies of life to its more 
ſober occupations. Sometimes I ſee a neat and 
ſtudied ſimplicity ſet off thoſe charms which need 
no ſuch recommendations ; and at others, ſhe is 
conſulting her holy paſtor, on the circumſtances 
of indigent merit. Here ſhe is aiding, com- 


R relieving the orphan or the widow; 


there ſhe is the entertainment of the whole circle 


of her friends, by her prudent and ſenſible con- 


verſation. Now ſhe is tempering the gaiety of 
youth, with wiſdom and diſcretion : and ſome 
few moments (forgive me the preſumption) | you 
beſtow on my hapleſs love. I ſee you melted 
into tears at the peruſal of my letters, and can 
perceive your devoted lover is the ſubject of the 
lines you are penning, and of the paſſionate 
diſcourſe between you and your couſin. Oh 


Eloiſa, ſnall we never be united? Shall we 


never ſpend our days together? can we, Eloiſa 


can we part for ever? No, far be that thought 


from my ſoul, I ſtart into frenzy at the very 
idea, and my diſtempered mind hurries me 


from rock to rock. Involuntary ſighs and 


-  groans betray my inward diſorder; I roar out 
like a lionel robbed of her young. I can'do 
every thing but loſe you ; there is nothing, no 


- 
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nothing, I would not attempt for you, at the 
riſæ of my life. W eee eee 

I had wrote thus far, and was waiting an op- 
portunity to convey it, when laſt came to 
my hands from Sion. The melancholy air it 
breathes, has lulled my griefs to reſt. Now, 
now am I convinced of what you obſerved long 
ago, concerning that wonderful ſympathy be- 
tween lovers. Your ſorrow is of the 5 
mine of the more paſſionate kind, yet though ' 
the affection of the mind be the ſame; it takes 
its colour in each from the different channels 
fhrough which it runs; and indeed it is but na- 
tural, that the greateſt misfortunes ſhould pro- 
duce the moſt-diſquieting anxieties ; but why. do 
I talk of misfortunes ? They would be abſolute- 
ly inſupportable. No, be affured, my Eloiſa, 
that the irreſiſtable decree of heaven has deſigned 


us for each other. This is the firſt great law we 


are to obey, and it is the great buſineſs of life, 
to calm, ſooth, and ſweeten it while we are here. 
I fee,” and lament it too, that your: deſigns are 
too vague and inconcluſive for execution. You 
ſeem willing to conquer inſurmountable diffi- 
culties, while at the ſame time you are neglecting 
the only feaſible methods: an enthuſiaſtic idea 
of honour has ſupplanted your reaſon, and your 
virtue is become little better than an empty de- 
ian. 09s nie ene en ier 
If indeed it were poſſible for you to remain 
always as young and beautiful as you are at pre- 
ſent, my only wiſh, my only prayer to heaven 
would be, to know of your continual happineſs, 
to ſee you once every year, only once, and then 
ſpend the reſt of my time in viewing your 4 
248 | On 


9 RB LOTS 8 
ſion from afar, and in adoring you among the 
rocks. But behold, alas, » inconceivable 
ſwiftneſs of that fate which is never at reſt. It | 
is conſtantly purſuing, time flies haſtily, the * 
pottunity is irretrievable, and your beauty, even 
mm beauty is circumſcribed by very — 
mits of exiſtence: it muſt ſome time or 
other decay and wither away like a flower, that 
fades aud it is gathered, In the mean time, | 
I am conſuming my health, youth, ſtrength; in. 
continual forrow, and. waſte away my years in. 
_ complaining. Think, Oh think, | Eloiſa, that 
we have already loſt ſome time; think too that 
it will never return, and that the caſe will be the 
fame with the rs that are to come, if we: 
ſuffer them to paſs by fleglected and unimptovell. 
O fond, miſtaken fair ! you are ldying plans for 
a fututity at which you may never arrive, and 
neglecting the preſent moments, which-can never 
be retrieved. Vou are ſo anxious, and intent 
on that uncertain hereafter, that you forget-that 
in the mean while, our hearts — away like 
ſnow before the ſun. Awake, awake, my dear - 
eſt Eloifa, from fo fatal a deluſion]! Leave all 
your concerted ſehemes, the: wanton ſallies of a. 
fruitful fancy, and determine to Ve happy. Come, 
my only hope, my only joy | to thy fond en- 
pecting lover's arms: come and — hi- 
therto divided portions of our exiſtence. Come, 
and before heaven, let us ſolemnly ſwearito.live- 
and die for each other. You' have no need, I. 
am ſure, ofany encou an exbortationt, 
SOIT RS 


poor, — we are happy, what à treaſure 


will be in our poſſeſſon ] but let us * infalt- 
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either the dignity or the humanity. of the ſpecies, | 
as to ſuppoſe that this vaſt world cannot furniſh 
an Aſylum for tewo-unfostunate lovers, But we 
need not deſpair while I have health and ſtrengeh; 
the bread earned by the ſweat of my brow wilh 
be more reliſhing to you, than the moſt icofty; | 
banquet which luxury-couldprepare. And indeed 


can any repaſt, and ſcaſoned by eve, 
be inſipid ? Oh my angel, if our happineis were 
ſure to laſt us but one day, oould you c re- 
ſolve, to quit this life, without taſting it? 


One word more, and I have. done. Yew 
know, Eloiſa, the uſe: which was formerly made 
of the rock of Leucatia ; it was the laſt ſad e- 
fuge of diſappointed lovers. Phe place L am 
now. in, and my on diſtreſſed ſituation, bear 
but too oloſe a refemblance. Ine rock is craggy,: 
the water 2 and I am in deſpair. 


* 


— *” 
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From, CLARA. 


Have been lately ſo diſtracted with care * | 

grief, that it is with much difficulty I have 
been able to ſummon ſufficient ſtrength for writ- 
ing. Your misfortunes and mine are now at 
their utmoſt eriſis. In ſhort, the lovely Eloiſa 
is very dangerouſly ill, and ere this can reach 
you, may perhaps be no more, The mortifica- . 
tion ſhe underwent in parting with you, firſt 
brought on her diſorder, which was conſiderably 
angreaſeg'by ſome very intereſting diſcourſe — 


24D 


94 o 
has ſince had with her father. This has been 
ſtill heightened by circumſtances of additional, 
aggravation, and as if all this were too little, 
your laſt letter came in aid, and compleated, - 
what alas! was already ſcarce ſupportable. The 
peruſal of it affected her ſo ſenſibly, that after a 
whole night of  viglent agitations and cruel 
ſtruggles, ſhe was ſeized with a high fever which 
has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſhe is now. 
delirious. Even in this ſituation ſhe is perpetu- 


ally calling for you, and ſpeaks of you with ſuch 


emotions. as plainly point out, that you alone 
are the object of her more ſober thoughts. Her 
father is kept out of the way as much as poſſible, 
which is no inconſiderable proof that my aunt | 
ſuſpects the truth. She has even aſked me, with 

ſome anxiety, when you intended to return? ſo 
entirely does her concern for her daughter out- 
weigh every other conſideration | I dare ſay ſhe : 
would not be ſorry to {ee you here. | 
Come then, I intreat K. as ſoon as you 
poſſibly can. I have hired a man and boat to 
tranſmit this to you; he will wait your orders, 
and you may come with him. Indeed if you 
ever expect to ſee our devoted Eloiſa alive, you 
muſt not loſe an inſta nt. 5 
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LETTER XXVII. 
From E101sA to CLARA. 


K LAS, my dear Clara, how is the life you 
have * me embittered by your ab- 
ence. What ſatisfaction can there be in my 
recovery, when J am ſtill preyed upon by a more 
violent diſorder? Cruel Clara! to leave me, 
when I ſtand moſt in need of your aſſiſtance. 
You are to be abſent eight days, and perhaps by 
that time my fate will be determined, and it 
will be out of your power to ſee me more. Oh 
if you did but know his horrid propoſals, and the 
manner of his ſtating them! to elope——to 
follow him to be carried off ——— What a 
wretch ! But of whom do I complain? my heart, 
my own baſe heart has ſaid a thouſand times more 
than ever he has mentioned. . Good God, if 
he knew all! Oh it would haſten my ruin 
I ſhould be hurried to deſtruction, be forced ta 
go with him ſhudder at the very thought. 
But has my father then ſold me? Yes, he has 
conſidered his daughter as mere property, and 
hath conſigned her with as little remorſe, as a 
trader would a bale of goods. He purchaſes his 
own eaſe and quiet, at the price of all my fu- 
ture comfort, nay of my life itſel. for I ſee 
but too well, I can never ſurvive it.- Barbarous, 
unnatural, unrelenting father! Does he de- 
ſerve? But why do f talk of deſerving ? he is 
the beſt of fathers, and the only crime I can 
allege againſt him, is his deſire of marrying me 
- to 


HE 


to his friend. But my mother, my dear mother, 
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' whether: in honour or diſhonour, in plenty or 
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What has The done? Alas, too much; ſhe has 
doved me too much; and that very love has been 


my ruin. N 


What ſhall 1 de, Clara? What will become 


of me? Hans is not yet come. I am at a loſs 


how to convey this letter to you. Before you 


receive it, before you return perhaps a vaga- 


bond, abandoned, ruined and forlern. It isover, 


it is over: the time is come. A day — an 
hour - perhaps a moment but who can reſiſt 
their fate? Oh wherever I live, wherever I die, 


In poverty, in pleaſure or in deſpair, remember, I 


befeech you, your dear, dear friend. But miſ- 
Fortunes too frequently produce changes in our 


affections. If ever I forget you, mine muſt be 
altered indeed E 
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TAY, tay, where you ate! I intreat, 1 


O J conjure you, never never think of return- 


ing, at leaft, not to me. I ought never to ſee 
you more; for now, alas, I can never behold you 


as Fought. Where wertthou-my tender friend, 
my only ſafeguard, my guardian angel? When 


thou wert gone, ruin inſtantly enſued. Was 
that fatal abſence of yours ſo indiſpenſible, ſo 
neceſſary, and couldſt thou leave thy friend 
in the moſt*critical time of danger? 


hat an 
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inexhauſtible fand of remorſe haſt thou laid up : 
for thyſelf. by ſo blameable a neglect ! It will de 1 
as bitter, as laſting, as my ſorrows. Thy loss 

is indeed as irretrievable as my on, and it wete 

as difficult to gain another friend equal to your- 

ſelf, as alas! it ĩs impoſſible to recover my in- 

NOcances co af. e led em eien 4 

. Ah4 what have I. ſaid ? I ean neither ſpeak +] 
nor yet be ſilent : and to hat purpoſe were m |} 
ſilence, When my very ſorrows would cry ouʒt 
again an? nd: e ol at aid 


appl 
ſome reproaches at leaſt to thyſelf ? Even h 
faith and truth, the blind confidence of thy 
. friendſhip, - but above all thy pernicious indul- - - 
gencies, have been the unhappy inſtruments. of 
my deſtruction. $155 4.0 BIT "af 1 enten 7 
What evil genius could inſpire you to invite 
him to return; him, alas who is now the cruel 
author of my diſgrace ? And am I indebted to his 
care for a life, which he has ſince made infup- © 
portable by his cruelty ? Inhuman as he is, let 
him fly from me for ever, and deny himſelf the 
_ ſavage pleaſure, of being an eye-witneſs-to my 
 - ſorrows. But why do I rave thus? He is not o 
be blamed, I alone am guilty. .-L alone; am the 
author of my own misfortunes, and ſhould there= © * 
fore be the only object of anger and reſentment. a 
But vice, new as it is to me, has already infected 
my very ſoul; and the, firſt Jiſmal, elles . 


is diſplayed in reviling the innocent. 
4 Vor. *. 45 F p 
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% Na, no, lie never wus ineapable of 


-antifice of impoſing upon credulity; or of in ur- 
ing her he — — . is much 5 
expelienced in the tender paſſions! than I ever 
nf, ſince he found no dimculty to overcùme 
Himſelf, and I, alas! fell a victim to my unruly 
Geſſtes. How often have I been à witneſs of 
his ſtrugg 
lence of his tranſports ſeemed to get the better 
of his feaſon, he would ſtop on a fudden, as 


if awed and checked by virtue, when he might 


have led on to a certain triumph. I indulged 
a "myſelf tdo much in'behblding'fo dangerous an 
.I was allied at his 


"Mated his antieties when I thought I was'oply 
k Fekete g them. I have ſeen him ſo affected, that 
. ready to faint at my feet. Love alone 
ps. — been my ſecurity; but com- 
= O my Clara | has fatally undone me. 

Thus my unhappy -paſſion'afſumed-the-form 
of humanity, the more daſily to deptive me of 
the aſſiſtance of virtue. That very day he had 


8 particularly importunate and preſſed me 


to elope with bin. This prepoſal, / connected 
as it was with the miſery diftreſs of the beſt 


of parents, — Hrhgt Fane, nor could 1 


think with any „of thus embitteriag 


- their: comforts-. The impoffibility öf ever ful- 


filling our plizhted troth, the neceſſity there 
was of concealing this impoſſibilityfrom him, 


the regret which I felt it deceiving ſo tender and 
paſſiò nate a lover, after having flattered: his ex- 
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les and his victory, and when the vio- 
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which leſſened my reſolution, increaſed m 
weakneſs, blinded and ſubdued. my reaſon, I 


was then either to kill my e diſcard "my 


lover, or ruin myſelf : without knowing what 
did, I reſolved on the latter; and forgetting every 
thing elſe, thought only of my love. Thus 
one unguarded r 

leſs — 2 Im falben intoithe abyſs of infahy 
from vrhenre there is no return, and if Non to 
live, it is only to be retehdd. 4 

However, while 1 am chere, few d be 


my only comfort. Lou, my deareft friend, are 


my only refource; oh. de not, do mot leaue me 
ure ther, rob me of thy friendfhip. 
:oft all pretenſions to it, but N 
ſituation makes it requiſite, my 
demand it. Af you cannot oſteem, 
leaſt pity :ſo wretched a/ creature. 
my dear Clara, and open-thy heart, ——— 
pour in my complaints. Receive the tears of yqur 

friend; ſhield her, if poſſible, from the contemprt 


of herſelf; and convinde her ſhe hath not loſt 
—_ things, i ſtill penny ooo 


2 


2 
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LETTER XXX. 

8 7 TTY... __—_ . l p 1 y 
> O* my dear, dear friend, what have you 


done ! you who were the praiſe of 


every parent, and the envy of every child | 
What a mortal blow has virtue itſelf received 
through your means, who were the very pattern 


of diſcretion ! But what can I fay to you in ſo 


dreadful a ſituation? Can I think of ting 
your ſorrows, and wounding a heart already op- 


preſs'd with grief; or can I give you a comfort, 


- which, alas! I myſelf want? Shall I reflect your 
image in all the difmal colours of your preſent 
diſtreſs; or ſhall I have recourſe to artifice, and 
remind you not of what you are, but of what 
- you ought to be? Do thou, moſt holy and un- 
| ſpotted friendſhip, ſteal thy ſoft veil over all my 
' awakened ſenſes, and mercifully remove the ſight 


of thoſe diſaſters, thou wert unable to prevent! 


You know I have long feared the misfortune 


ou are bewailing. How often have I foretold 
it, and alas, how often been diſregarded? Do 


you blame me then for having truſted you too 
much to your own heart ? Oh doubt not but I 


would have betrayed you, if even that could 
have been made the means I preſervation ; 


but I knew better than yourſelf your own tender 
ſenſations. I perceived but too plainly that 
death or ruin were the melancholy alternatives; 


06 and even when your apprehenſions made you 


baniſh your lover, the only matter then in queſ- 
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tion, was whether you ſhould d 
recalled. You will eaſily believe how dreadfylly* 


I was alarmed, when I found you determined 
as it were _ living, and juſt on the verge 
of death. Charge not then your lover, nor ac- 
cuſe yourſelf, of a crime of which I alone am 
guilty, ſince I foreſaw the fatal eee, and 7 
did not prevent them. = 
I left you indeed againft my indlinationy ber 
I was cruelly forced to it. Oh could L have fore- 
ſeen the near approach of your deſtruction, 1 
would have put every thing to the hazard 
ſooner than have complied. Though certain 


as to the event, I was miſtaken as to the time 
of it. I thougbt your weakneſs and your diſ—- 
temper a ſufficient ſecurity during fo ſhort am 


abſence, and forgot indeed the ſad dilemma you; 
was ſo ſoon to experience. I never — 2 
that the weakneſs of your body left your mind 
more defenceleſs in itſelf, and therefore more 
liable to be betrayed. Miſtaken as I was, I can 


eſpair, or he be * 
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ſcarce be angry with myſelf, ſince this very error 


is the means of ſaving your life. I am not, 
Eloiſa, of that hardy tempes which can reconcile 
me to thy loſs as thou wert to mine. Had I in- 
deed loſt you, my deſpair would have been end- 
teſs ; and, unfeeling as it may ſeem, I had rather 
you ſhould live in — 4 had almoſt aq in 
Alu than not to live at all. 


ut my dear, my tender friend, wh why did y did you ; 


2 perſiſt in your diſquietude ? 


| your repentance exceed your crime, AAA 
your contempt fall on the object which leaſt 


of all deſerves it, yourſelf? Shall the weakneſs 
of e one unguarded moment be attended with ſo» 
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black a train = baleful-conſequen _ And ar 
not — dangers have been 
4 vidend — n of — 
| do et: your virtue ? - Yow loſe yourſelf ſo en- 
kiel ie the chvught of your defeat, that you: 
have no leiſure. to —— the triumphs by 
vchich it was preceded. If your trials haue been 
ſharper, your conqueſts more numerous, and; 
your e more: frequent, than thoſe Who 
2 have not you then, I would-afk, 
done more for virtue chan F you can find 
no circumſtances to j „ dwell on. thoſe at 
leaſt, which-extenuate. xxcuſe you. I my- 
ſelf am a tolerable proficient in the art of love, 


and though my on temper ſecure me againſt 
its violent emotions, if ere I could have felt ſuch; 


a: paſſion as yours, my ſtruggles would _ 
been much-fainter, my - Cares: more eaſy, and 
more diſhonourable. F reed as I have been from 
the tion, it reflects no honour on my vir- 
tue · Von are the chaſter of the two, though! | 
ie the more unfortunate. *" 

Lou may perchance be offended that I m 
ſo unteſerved ; - but -unhappily your ſituation 
makes it neceſſary. I wiſh- from my foul, - 
what I have bid were not applicable ta 

for I deteſt pernicious maxims, more than 
d actions. If the deed. were not already 
done, and I could have doen io baſe to write, 


..* This ſentiment is a very juſt ene. Diſorderly 
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paſions kad te bad actions. But pernicious maxima 
corrupt the underſtanding, the very ſource . ſpring 
of good, and cut off the REIN 


virtue, . 
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: of us muſt be numbered in the wretched claſs: 


of the abandoned. But as matters ſtand at pre- 
ſent, my duty as your friend requires this at m 
hands, and you muſt, give me the hearing, on 
you are loſt for ever. For you ſtill poſſeſs: 
a thauſand rare endowments which a proper 
eſteem. of yourſelf can alone cultivate: and pre- 
ſerve, Your. real worth will ever exceed your: 


— 


NN 1 .. 
Forbear then giving way to a. ſelf diſeſteem 
more dangerous and deſtructive than any weak 
neſs of which you could be guilty. Does true 
love debaſe the, foul? No: nor can any.orime,. 
which : is::thq reſult of that love, ever rob vou 
af that en ic ardour for truth and honoury 
which ſo:raifed, cySii! ⁰),M ô“b rſelf ? Are: there = 
not ſpots viſchle 13 W many amiable 
virtues: do you t. 
error; one relaxation in your. conduct? Will it 
make you leſs gentle, leſs ſincere, leſs modeſt, 
leſs benevolent? Or will you be leſs-worthy: 
of: alk our admiration, of all our praiſe:?. Wil 
henour, /bumanity, friendſhip, and tender love, 
be leſs reſpected by you, or will you ceaſe to. re- 


vere even that virtue with which you are no longer 


adorned. No, my dear, my charming Eloiſa, 
your faithful Clara bewails and yet adaxes thee z, 
ſhe is convinced that you can never fail admiring 
what you may be unable to practiſe, Believe 
me, you have much yet to loſe, before you can 

ſink to a level with the generality of women. 
. Aﬀer all, whatever have been your failings, 
you yourſelf are ſtill remaining. I want no other: 
ET F 4 com- 
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zs chis you ſhould bluſh at; this too 
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comfort, I'dread no other er rpm e Four 
_ firſt letter ſhocked me ex would have 
- thrown me into deſpair, had not been kindly 
relieved, at the ſame time, by the arrival of 
your: laſt, -What ! and could you leave your 
friend, could you think of going without me? 
You never mention this, greateſt crime. It 
ſhould» 
repent of. But the ungrateful Eloiſa negleAs: 
all friendſhip, and thinks only of her love. D 

I am extremely impatient til I ſee you, and am 
continually repining at the ſow 22 oa 
Me are to ſtay 2 
I ſhall then fly to my on — Di 5 
either comfort or pech ine, wipe away her 

tears or ſhare her ſortowe. I flatter 5 
fhall be able to make you: liſten, rather to the 
| JOY tenderneſs of triendſhip, than the harſh: 
| Tanguage age of reflection. My dear couſin, we 
muſt bewail our misfortunes, and” pour out our 
hearts to each other in ſilence; and, if poſſiblx 
by dint of future exempl virtues bury in obli-! 
vion the memory of a failing which can never 
be blotted out by our tears. Alas l : 
do- we now miſs our pare! — | 
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"XL 7 HAT an amazing myſtery is the 
VV duct and: — of the charming 
Eloiſa! Tell me, I beſeech you, by what ſurpriz-- 
ing art you alone can- unite ſuch: inconſiſtent 
counteracting emotions? Intoxicated as I am 
with love and delight, my ſoul is overwhelmed: 
with grief and with deſpair, . Amidſt the moſt- 
exquiſite pleaſures, I feel the moſt excruciating 
anxieties ; nay the very-enjoyment of thoſe plea— 
ſures-is made the ſubject of ſelf accuſation, and 
the aggravation of my diſtreſs. . Heavens! what 
a-torment to be able to indulge no one ſenſation». 
but in a perpetual ſtruggle of jarring paſſions ;. 
to be ever. allaying the ſoothing, tenderneſs of 
love, with the bitter pangs of reflection l As. 
ſtate of certain - miſery. were a thouſand: times · 
preferable to. ſuch.. doubtful. diſquietudes.. To- 
what: purpoſe is it, alas, that I myſelf have 
been happy, when your misfortune. can torment 
me much more ſenſibly than my oven? In vain do · 

you attempt to diſguiſe your- on ſad feelings, 
when. your eyes will betray what your heart la- 

bours to conceal ; and can thoſe expreſſive eyes 
hide any thing from love's- all e ſight e 
Notwithſtanding your aſſumed gaiety, I ſee, I ſee 
the cankering anxiety ; and your melancholy,, 
veiled, as you may think, by. a ſmile, affects me- 
the. more N. 1 d i SHARI IER-> 
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Surely you need no longer diſguiſe 
from me! While I was in your mother 
eſterday, fhe was accidentally called out, and 
left me alone. In the mean time, I heard ſighs 
that pierced my very foul. . Could I, think you, 
be at. a loſs to gueſs the fatal cauſe ? 1 went up 
to the place from which they ſeemed to proceed, 


3 


and on going into your chamber, perceived the | 
_ goddeſs of my heart, fitting on the floor, her 


head reclining on a couch, and almoſt drown- 
ed in tears. Oh! had my blood thus trickled 
down, I ſhould have felt leſs pain. Oh how my 
foul: melted at the ſight !. Remorſe ſtung me to 
the quick. What had been my ſupremeſt bliſs, 
became my excruciating puniſnment. I felt only 
then for yau, and wo 
with my life, your former tranquillity. I would 


fain have thrown: myſelf at your feet, kifſed off 


your falling tears, and burying them at the bot- 


| mn ef my heart, have died or wiped them 

for ons but your mother's. return made 
page 4 back to my — and obliged me to 
' carry away your griefs, and that remorſe which. 


can never end but in death. - 
Oh. how: am I. ſunk and mortified. by your 
ſorrow ! How you muſt deſpiſe me if our union 


is the cauſe of. your own felf-contempt, and if 
what has been my fu groan happineſs proves the 
deſtruction of your. peace] Be more juſt to your- 


ſelf, my deareſt Eloiſa, and leſs - prejudiced: 
| againſt the facred:ties which your own heart ap- 
— Have you not acted in ſtrict conformity 


laws of nature ? Have you not vo- 


— y entered into the moſt ſolemn engage= 
ments F? Tell me hong: what you have done,, 


that 


S-TOOMt . 


have freely purchaſed 
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that all laws. divine, as well as human, will nat RS. 
ſufficiently juſtify Þ Ie there an) thing wanting: = 

co confirm the ſacred tie, but the; mere, formal, 
| ceremony. of a public- declaration? Be wholly: 
mine, and you are no longer to blame. Om 
is" dear, my lovely wife, my tender and chaſte; 
é companion, thou ſpother of all m Caves, and; 
object of all my wiſhes, oh think it not à crime 
to have liſtened to your he ;, but rather think. 
it will be one to diſobay it for the future. . To; 
— other man, is the only imputation you; 
can fix on your unimpsached honour.. Would, 
you be innocent, be ever ming. The tie that 
unites us is legal, is ſacred.. The diſregarding this; 
tie ſhould be the-principal object of your concern. 
Love from henceforward can be the only. guare | 
dian of. your virtue. ee ors dne 
But were the foundation of your ſorrows ever 
ſo juſt, ever ſo —_— why am I robbed of 
my property in them? Why ſhould not my eyes: 
too averflaw. and ſhare yaur grief? You thould 
have no one pang that I ought not to feel, no» 
one anxiety that Sar not to ſhare.. My.heazt- 
then, my jealous heart, but too- juſtly reproaches. . 
xy for every ſingle tear you pour not into my” , |, 
oſom. Tell me, thou cold diſſembling fair, 
is not every-ſecret of this kind an injury to my- 
paſſion? Po you ſo ſoon forget the gromiſe you: 
ſo lately made] Oh, if you loved as I do, myy | 
happineſs. would comfort: you as much as your 
concern affefts me, and you would feel my, pleas. - 
ſures as I ſhare your anxieties? | Au 
But alas you conſider me as à poor wreteꝶ 
whoſe-reaſon is loſF amidſt. the tranſports of de- 
light. You. are ee ee the. violence of my 
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oy, and compaſſionate e of m 
To clirium, without conſidering that the 
ſtrength of human nature is not proof againſt 
endleſs pleaſures? How, think you, can a poor 
weak mortal ſupport the ineffable delights of in⸗ 
finite happineſs? Ho do you imagine he can 
bear ſuch extatic raptures without being loſt to 
every other conſideration. Do not you know that: 
reaſon is limited, and that no underſtanding 
can command itſelf at all times, and upon all oc 
cCaſions? Pity then, I beſeech you, the diſtrac- 
gal, occaſion, and forgive the errors you 
| elf have thrown me into. I own 4 

= Jam no e wheres ordert 1 
foul is totally abſorbed in you 


the more fitly diſpoſed to — your —— 


and the more worthy to participate them. Ob 


my deareſt Eloifa ! no pre 2 1 m— | 


| from 2 _ ſelf, 
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HER E was a time, my "_ friend; ies, 
the ſtyle of our letters was as eafy to be 


udderſtood as the ſubject of them was agreeable 
and delightful ; animated as they were with the 


warmth of a generous paſſion, they ſtood in need 
of no art to elevate, no colourings of a luxuriant 
to heighten them. Native ſimplicity was 
their beſt, their only, character. That time, alas; 
is now no _ it is gone — the hope of 
Teturn ;. 


- 
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return; and the firſt melancholy” proof that our 
bearts are-leſs intereſted, is, that our correſpon- 
dence! is become leſs intelligibl ee. 
Lou have been an eye-witneſs of my concern, 
and fondly: therefore imagine you can diſcover: - 
its true ſource. You endeavour to relieve me: 
by the mere force of elocution, and while you; 
are thinking to delude me, are yaurſelf the dupe 
of your own artifice. The ſacrifice I have made 
to my paſſion'is a great one indeed; yet great as: 
it is, it provokes neither my ſorrow nor my re- 
pentance. But I have deprived this paſſion. of 
its moſt-engaging circumſtances ; there lies the: 
cauſe ! that virtue which enchanted every thing: 
around it, is itſelf vaniſhed like a dream. Thos. 
inexpreſſible tranſports which at once gave vi- 
gour to our affections, and purity to our deſires, 
are now no more We have made pleaſure our 
ſole purſuit, and neglected: happineſs has bid. 
us adieu far ever. Call but-to mind thoſe: 
Halcyon days, when the fervency of our paſſion: - 
bore-a proportion to its innocence, when the 
violence of our affections gave us weapons againſt: 
itſelf; then the purity of our intentions could 
reconcile us to reſtraint, while with comfort we 
reflected, that even theſe reſtraints ſerved to: 
heighten our deſires. Compare thoſe charming; 
times with our preſent ſituation. Violent emo- 
tions, difquieting fears, endleſs ſuſpicions, per- 
petual alarms, are the melancholy. ſubſtitutes of; 
aur former gay companions, Where is-that zeal: 
for prudence and diferetion which inſpired every: 
thought, directed every action, and refined the- 
delicacy of our love? Is the paſſion itſelf altered, 
ar. rather are We not moſt miſerably * 
M43 4 0154 ES LE 25 CUI 
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Quo enjoyments were formerly both — | 
and Sz they are noum degenerated into 
tranſports, reſembling rather the fury of ann 
neſs than the carefles of love. A pure and holy 
flame once glowed in our hearts, but now we 
are ſunk. inte mere common lovers, through a 
blind - gratification: of ſenſual appetites: + We: 
can now think ourſelves — happy, if 
| Jealouſy can give a poignancy to thoſe — 
5 whiah even the very 'brutes Fan taſte without: 
it. 

This, my dear friend, is the ſubjoct which: 
nearly concerns us both, and which indeed pains. 
IRE more on your account than my own. I ſay: 
—_— of the diſtreſs which is more immediate 

mine. Your diſpoſition, tender as it is, can. 
ae ufficiently feel it: conſider the name of my 
preſent ſituation, and if you ſtill love me, give 

a ſigh to my loſt honour. + My: crime is un- 
atonable, my tears then I ſhould hope will be 
as laſting as ou diſhonour. Do not your then, 
who are the cauſe of this ſorrow, ſeek to deprive: 
me of this alſo. My only hope is founded in- 
its continuance. Hard as my lot is, it would be 
ſtill more deplorable if I could ever be com- 
forted. The being reconciled to difgracs i is the: 
laft, worſt ſtate of the abandoned. 
I am but too well acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances of my condition, and yet amidſt alł 
te horror they inſpire me with, I have one 
comfort left. It is indeed the only one, but it - 

15 agreeable. You, my dear n_P are its eon 
ſtant object; and 3 I dare no langer conſi- 
der myſelf, I take the greater fatisfaction in 
thinking of you. Fhe great ſhare of ſelf-eſteem; 
which you, alas, have taken from me, is now 

transferred 
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i} transferred entirely to yourſelf; and you are 
i | become the more dear to me for making me 
0 hate myſelf. Love, even the fatal love which has 


proved my deſtruction, js become the material. 

circumſtance in your favour, You are exalted. 
| while I am abaſed; nay,” my very abafement is. 
| the cauſe of your exaltation. "Be hencefor- 
ward then my only hope. It is yours to ju 
my crime by your conduct. Excuſe it at leaſt 
by your virtuous demeanor,” May your merit. 
caft a veil over my diſgrace, and let the number 
of your yirtues make the loſs of mine leſs per- 
ceptible. Since I am no longer any thing, be 
thou my whole exiſtence. _'The only honour 1 
have left is folely centered in. thee ; and while 
thou art in any degree reſpected, I can never 
be wholly deſpiſed or rejected. 2 

However ſorry I may be for the quick recovery 
of my health, yet my artifice will no longer ftand- 
me in any ſtead. My countenance will ſoon 
give the lie to my -pretences, and I ſhall no 
longer be able to impoſe an my parents a feigned - 
indiſpoſition. Be quick then in taking the ſteps 
we have agreed on; before I am forced to e- 
ſume my uſual buſineſs in my family.. I perceiye 
but too plainly, that my mother is ſuſpicious, 
and continually watches. us. My father, indeed, 
ſeems to know nothing of the matter. His pride 
has been hitherto our ſecurity. Perhaps he 
thinks it impoſſible, that a mere tutor can be in 
love with his daughter. But after all, you 
know his temper. If you do not prevent him 
he will you; do not then through a fond defire 
of gaining your uſual acceſs, baniſh. yourſelf en- 
tirely from the poflibility of a. return, Take 

3 . my 
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advice, and ſpeak to my mother in time. Pre 
tend a multiplicity of engagements, in order ts: 
prevent your teaching me any longer; and let 
us give up the ſatisfaction of ſuch frequent inter- 
views that we may make ſure, at leaſt, of meet. 
ing ſometimes. Conſider, if you are once ſhut: 
out, it is for ever; but if you can reſolye to deny 
yourſelf for a time, you. may then come when 
you pleaſe, and in time and by. management may 
repeat your viſits often, without any fear of lu. 
picion.. I will tell you this evening ſome other 
Achemes I have in view for. our more frequent 
meeting, and you will then be convinced that our- 
conſtant couſin, at whoſe preſence you have fo. 
often murmured, will now be very uſeful to.two- 
lovers, whom in truth ſhe ought never to have 
left alone.. Kassen * 


col 
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lum for lovers is a crouded aſſembly l 
Vhat inconceivable torment, to ſee each other: 
under the reſtraint of what is called good breed - 
ing! Surely abſence were a. thouſand times 
more ſupportable ! Is calmneſs and compoſure. 
compatible with.ſuch emotions] Can the lover 
be ſelf-conſiſtent, or with what attention can. 
he conſider ſuch a number of objects, when one 
alone poſſeſſes his whole ſoul? when the heart is- 
ſttec can the. body be at. reſt ? You. coated: 


Al my -dear friend, what a miſerable aſys 5 


35 
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conceive the anxiety 1 felt, when Theard 
were one, "Your! name ſeemed a repro 


to me, and I could not help ĩmagi hate corre 
whole com pany's attention w ed upon me 
alone. I Was immediat loſt, and bluſhed fo.” 


exceedingly, that my co 
was obliged dy eve ind wither fas, and pre- 
tend to whiſper:me in the ear. This very 


did I ſo fully experience: the truth of that well 


known axiom that 2 e pere. 125 


accuſer. 


Clara Nb to "obliatd thai J es 


equally embarraſſed, uncertain what to do, not: 


daring: either to advance or retire, to take no- 
tice of me or not, and looking all around - the- 


room to give you a pretence, as ſhe ſaid, to 
look, at laſt, an me. As Tecavered from my: 


confuſion by degrees, I perceived your'diftreſs, | 


till, N Belan $ comingup'ts you;you! was 


relieved. 


is imbittered with ſo much 


is not ſuited to us. Our paſſion is too noble to. 


bear perpetual chains. Theſe public n e 


are only fit for thoſe. who are ſtran 
o who can with eaſe diſpenſe wi 


9 


a anxieties are too diſquieting, and your in», - 
cr 


etions too dangerous; I cannot always bave 
a Mrs, Belon to make a convenient diverſion. 


Let us feturn,, let us return to that al oe . 


in, who obſerved me, 


arti- 
fice, ſimple as it was, increafed my apprehen- 
hons, and I trembled for fear they * 
ceive it. In ſhort, every, the maſt minute, cir- 
cumſtance was a freſh ſubject for alarm; never 


= ee a r fend, that hs wa OS | 
of living, | 
_ conſtraint, and ſweetened with ſo little pleaſure, 


* 
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of life fran hence I have ſor: inadvertently 
CO It was that fituation. which: gave 

vigour perhaps too it may 
be weakened by this diſſipated manner of living. 
are formed and nouriſhed in 


retirement. In the buſy circle of the world 
there is no time for recei 


to our paſfivn;; 


ring impre preffons, and“ 


even, when. received, they are conſiderably: 


weakened, by the variety of avocationg' which 
beſt ſuits 
my melancholy, which. like my love can be ſup- 

ported only by thy den mage.” I had rather ſee 
| ons 

There 
may perhaps come a time, when I 11 el de. forced 
to à much cloſer retreat, O — ane." N 
already; come Common prudence, 


occur. Retirement tod 


———— ae "ak * 


as my own. .inclinations, require that — ver 


inure m 
may demand. 


ſecret, my 


betimes. to: habits which neceſlity. 
Oh, if the crime itſelf could 
produce the cauſe of its attonement l! Fhe: 
pl eaſing hopes of being one. day 
inadvertently ſay more than I am willing on the 
. have in view. Forgive me this one 
heart ſhall never 


dear friend; 


— any thing that . you 


yet 


All I can 


ſay of it at 


—— but I ſhall 


pleaſure: 
— for a time, be ignorant of this. 
preſent is, that love, which 


was the octaſion of our misfortunes, ought: to 


furniſh us with relief. Vou may reaſun and 


this hint as much as phaſes 
bann ra forbid r gt 2 8 


comment upon 
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No, no, the fond and faithful heart 
Can ne'er inconſtant prove, 


Meanwhile the ſpeaking eyes impart 
| ol CHEESE looks of love. 


am 1 indebted to ; few hide 
Man for the pleaſure ſhe procured: me! 
Eee me, fa — Eloiſa, when jen T tel} you, - 
that I even dared to take ſome pleaſure in your- 
diſtreſs, and that your very anxiety afforded me-. 
moſt exquiſite delight. Oh, what raptures did 
I feel at "thoſe ftolen glances, that downcaſt mo—- 
that care with e ou avoided meet- 
ing my eyes! What then, think you, was the em- 
ployment of your too, too happy lover? Was 
he indeed converſing with Mrs. Beton? Did + | 
you really think ſo, my lovely Eloiſa? Oh, no. 
enchanting fair! he was much more worthily-- 
employed. With what an amazing ſympa- 
th did my heart ſhare each emotion of tine! 
ith What a impatience did I'explore* 
the beautiful ſymmetry of thy perſ perſon! Thyilove,' 
thy charms, entirely filled my whole fouk, which 
was hardly able to contain the raviſhing idea. 
The only” allay to all this pleafure, was that 1 


* * e and felt the tender ſen- 
ſations 


x16; E. La ES. JA. | 
+ fations which you, alas, was abſolutely unable to 

participate. Guan tell one word that Mrs. Be- 

lon faid to me? Could I have told it, at the ve- 
ry time ſhe was ſpeaking ? Do I know what an- 
ſwers I made? or did ſhe underſtand me at all? 
But indeed how could ſhe comprehend the diſ- 
courſe of one who fpoke without thinking, and 
anſwered without conceiving the queſtion, MEI 


Com 2 che par > coli, e nulla intende. 
Like men who hear but nothing underſtand, 


. I appeal to the event for a confirmation. She 
1 ſince told all the world, and perhaps you 
among the reſt, that I have not common ſenſe; 
but what is ill worſe, not a ſingle grain of wit, 
and that I am as dull and fool. bn my books, 
But no matter how ſhe thinks, or what ſhe lays... 
of me. Is not Elaifa the ſole miſtreſs of my 
fate, and does not ſhe alone determine my fu-, 
ture rank and eſtimation? Let the reſt of the 
world ſay of me what they think proper; 
ſelf, my underſtanding, and my accomp] pick 
ments, all abſolutely depend on the vans 7 
rare pleaſed to fix dn them. 3 
Be aſſured, neither Mrs. Belon, nor. any fie | 
perior beauty, could ever delude m my attention - 
from Eloiſa. If, after all this, you ſtill doubt my 
„and can injure my love and your on 
charms ſo much as {till to fuſpect me, pray tell 
me, how I became acquainted with every mi- 
nute particular of your conduct? Did n nat. I: 
ſee you ſhine among the inferior beauties, like 
the Yan among the 1 that were eclipſed by 
ur . Did not I ſee the young fellows 
| Rains about your chair, and buzzing in 7 
| | ear 
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ear? Did not I perceive you ſingled dut from 
the reſt: of your ſex to be the object of uni- 
verſal admiration ? Did not I perceive their 
ſtudied affiduities, their continual compliments, 
and your cold and modeſt indifference, infinitely 
more affecting than the moſt haug demeanor 

vou could poflibly: have aſſumed Ves, my 
ha I ſaw the effect produced by the ſight 

of your ſnowy delicate arm, when you pulled 
off your glove; I ſaw too that the young ſtran- 

ger who picked it up ſeemed tempted to kiſs the 
charming hand that received it. And did not 
1 ſee a ſtill bolder: ſwain, whoſe ſteady ſtare 


obliged you to add another pin to your tucker? 


All this may perhaps convince you I was not ſo 
abſent as you imagine; not that I was in the 
leaſt jealous ;: for 1 know your heart was not 
caſt in ſuch à mold as to be ſuſceptible of ev 
paſſion : nor will vou, 1 hope, think otherwiſe 
of mine. 

Let us then return to chat call bleſt retiug- 
ment, which I quitted with ſuch regret, My 
heart finds no ſatisfaction in the tumultuous 


. hurry of the world. Its empty tinſel pleafures | 


diſpoſe it only to lament the want of more ſub- 
ſtantial joys the more feelingly, and make it 
prefer its own real ſufferings to the melancholy 
train of - continual | diſappointments. Surely, 
Eloiſa, we may attain much more ſolid ſatif- 
faction, in any ſituation, than under our preſent 
reſtraint. And yet you ſeem to forget it. To 
| be fo near each other for a whole fortnight with- 
out meeting ! Oh, it is an age of time to an 
enamouted enraptured heart] Abſence itſelf 

would be: infinitely:more. — * ell me 

| to 
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to what end can you · make uſe of a diſcretion, 
| . - Which occalions' more misfortunes than it lis 
able to prevent? Of what importance can it 
i be tojprolong/a life, in which every ſuceseding 
= moment brings freſh H Wore it not 
= better, yes (ſurely a thouſand times, to 1meet 
once more at all events, and then ſubmit to our 
fate with reſignation. 
I own freely, my dear fiend, A bruadd En 
| know the utmoſt of the ſerret you concral. 
Ihuhere never was aidiſcovery that could intereſt | 
me ſo deeply: but all-my endeavours are in vain. 
Ian . filent as you could wiſh, and 
| my forward curioſity. But: may I not 
Fun ſoon to be ſatisfied? Perhaps you are ſtillin 
the · caſtle- building ſyſtem. Oh, thou dear ob- 
Ject of my afle&tions ſurely now it is hig 
time to — all: our ſchemes into reality. - ' 
P. 8. Jihad almoſt forgot to tell yowthat:M, 
Roguin. made me the offer of a company in the 
regiment he is raiſing for the king of::Sasdinia. 
I was highly pleaſed at this ſignal mark of that 
brave man's eſteem, and thanking him for his 
kindneſs, told him, the ſhortneſs of my ſight, 
and great love of a ſtudious and ſedentary life 
-unfitted me for ſo active an employment. . 
love can claim no great ſhare in this ſacrifice, | 
Every one, in: my opinion, owes his dife to this 
country, which therefore he ſhould not riſkiin 
_ » the ſervice of thoſe princes to whom che is no 
ways indebted; much leſs is he at liberty to let 
himſelf out for hire, and turn the nobleſt pro- 
feſſion in the world into that of a vile mercenary. 
Theſe maxims T:claim by inheritance from my 
1 and happy enough ſhould I I 


* 


br tad H 

bis duty, ö eMever 
| 1 — into the fe eee. 
prince, but in the year 27 1a aequired great fe- 
putation in fighting for his eountry-: ihe ferved 
in 


wounded, and at the / battletbf Mihme 


e 


oy ctrg 
ſteady adherence to 
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engagoments,: in one oPwhich he Was 


ſo fortunate as to take a» ſtandurd, TR” 
of Wen eee 4 
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From een, 


8 : J 4 
1 


- Could niet think, wy der friend, that 

what I hinted of Mrs. Belen in jeſt could 
—— long or ſo ſerious an explanation. 
An over eagerneſs i in one's own defence is ſome- 
times productive of che very reverſe of its in- 
tention, and fixes a laſting ſuſpicion inſtead of 
removing or lightening the accuſation. The 
moſt i trifting incidents, when attended to mi- 
nutely, immediately grow up into events of im- 
portance. Our ſituation indeed ſeeures us from 


making this cafe our on; for our hearts are 


too buſy to liſten to mere punctilios; though 
all diſputes between lovers on points of little 
moment, have too often a much WOE Wen- x 


dation than they imagine. 


Lam rather glad however of me Sppovnitley 
Chick this aceident has given me, of ſaying ſome- 


hat to you'on MITRE jealonſy.; \a-fib- 
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= 1 e but coo) nearly 

„tempers and near alliance of our diſpoſitions, 
. that love alone will be the great duſineſ of our 
when ſuch impreſſions as we 


concerns nie. 
the ſimilitude af our 


—— have been once made, love muſt either ex- 


apath 


Toon take place i 


of my paſſi 


iſh- or abſorb every 


other paſſion. The 
relaxation in our paſſion muſt inevitably 
pen ety a moſt dangerous 
y, an indifference to every-enjoyment, and 
_ a diſreliſh of every preſent- comfort would: very 


lethargy :- a total 


our affections were once 
| Cooled, and indeed life itſelf would th then become 
a burthen.. With reſpect to myſelf, you can- 
not but perceive, that the preſent | tranſports 


on could alone *aP's over the horror 


of my diſaſtrous ſituation, and the ſad alter- 


native propoſed to my choice, is the extrava- 
gance of love, or a death of deſpair. Judge | 
then if after this I — to determine-a poin 
on which the happineſs or miſery of — 
life ſo abſolutely de . 


pends. 


If I may be allowed to know. any thing: of 


into action. 


my own temper and diſpoſition, though I am 
ntimes diſtracted with violent emotions, it 

| Is but ſeldom that their influence can 

My forrows muſt have preyed 

my heart for a long time before I could ever be 

prevailed on to diſcover the ſource of them to 

their author; and being firmly perſuaded that 


on 


there can be. no offence without intention, I 


would much rather, ſubmit. to a thouſand real 
of com plaint than ever come to an ex- 
. Planation. A diſpoſition of this kind will neither 
-_ give way to ſuſpigion, nor be -anxyzouſly 
2 Con- 


- ſubjeQs 
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it 


when they are unnece Tall wages * — 2 
the the name of honour, which you. 50. 


any change ſhould t 
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K L O a: 
concerned at the jealguſy of others. th 
me, gracious heaven, from the [ep xk ee 
of groundleſs jealouſy 14 am fully that 
your heart was made D no other; 
but ſelfedeceit is of. all others the molt caſy im- 
poſition: a travhent liking. is often mes foe for 


a real 4 1555 as t & diffcylr to diſtinguiſh 
effects of ſudden - fancy fc 


cere and ſettled affection. If you,yourlelf could 
doubt your own conſtancy without any Fb 
how could you blame me were I capable of miſ- 
truſting yu? But that. nou 1 —— 
So cruel a doubt as that 1 
mainder of, my, life. I 
without, complaining, Fees 
* to my paſſions ..,.. - + 11114 

But let me entreat. you to * wit 
fortune, the idea of a, de en very ſoul. 
Swear te me, my dear, dear N 
vhs fot loyer's al, , Are; nevę 


revere, that I ſhall ever be the ropkyjent: 

inmoſt, thoughts, the repoſitory; of all your 117 
crete, the witneſs of all your emotions, and if 
perchance, (Which 42 racious heaven avert”). if 

place in your 
ſwear E that you ll nog. 0 
me of o intereſt ng. a revolution. not 
to excuſe yourſelf by alledging, hat ck a 
change is impoſſible. I believe, I Rope, nay, 
I am well aſſured of your ſincerity ; oblige me, 
however, and prevent all falſe alarms; take 
from me the poſſibili 1 of Ae, and ſecure 
1 


my preſent peace 
Vox. I. 
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ene beer it might be, were much better 
than through i nance of the truth x to be per- 
petually e e tortures ima mary 
— 2 Ä ſome alleviation of my 
forrows would ariſe from your remorſe; * 
my affections muſt ceaſe, you would neceſſa > eſſary 

berth e wikat poreP wk and even my 


when po into your 
. ſeem leſs diſtracting. 


Tis on this account,. my dear fried. wile 1 
ratulate myſelf more cpecially on the fond 
choice of my heart; that hqnour ſtrengthens and 
confirms the bond which ion firft begun; 


2 that urity depends not on the violence 
as the more ſober and ſettled dictates 


pr principle: tis this which cements, at the 
fame time that it enſures, the affections; tis 
this virtue that muſt reconcile us to our woes. 
Had it been my fad 1 to have fixed my 
rinciple, even 
ſuppoſing thoſe affections continue un- 
changeable, yet what ſecurity ſhould I have f 

e his love? By what methods 

could I filence thoſe perpetual miſgivings that 


manner could I be aſſured that I was not impoſed 
on, either by his artifice or my own credulity ? 
But thou, my dear, my honourable friend, who 
haſt no dark deſigns to cover, no ſecret finuls 

to practiſe, thou witk, Tam well aſſured, preſerve | 
the conſtancy thou haſt vowed. You will never 
be ſhamed out of your duty, through the falſe 


_ baſhfulnefs of owning an infidelity, and when 


you can no longer love your Eloiſa, you will 
EA tell her ſo os, you will ſay, wy * 


would be ever riſing in my mind, and in what 


1 do nb t I cannot ; indegd:Þeannot, finiſh 
the ſentence. noted $014 282491 (equtiton Tel 


r T 
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danger, and che leaſt real diſtruſt would de- 
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What do you think off my propoſab; L am 
fure it jd the only nie I an think oi to pluck 
up jealouſy by me root. There is a certain de- 
licacy, a tender conſuence which penſuades mg. 
to rely ſo entirely on your fincerity; as to make 
me incapable of any, actufation which 
B WG Diu Fheſe are the 
good effect: I expect from your-:promiſe; for 

I ſhould eaſily believe, that Jod are as 
fickle-as the reſt: of :your-ſex, yet I canneverbo | 
perſuaded, thet you are equally falſe and de- 
ceitful z and r of: the con- 
ſtancy of you aſſections; I never bring 
myſelf to ſuſpect y henaur: '> What a plea- 
ſure do I feel in tating precautions in this matter, 
which I hope — _ -be-necdieſs, and to 
[on the 2 ty of a change, which 

wil / — happen! Ohl how: 


debt is it to talloꝰ of jealouſy tu ſo» ¶ichiul 
a lover! If I hdught yba capable !ofriadan« 
ſtancy I ſnould qwt talk thus. My poor heart 


Ka” not be ſo diſoreet in the time of ſo much 


prive mo of che prudence nsceſſury for my ſecu- 
rity. voi vat 10 amn 5, 
This lubject, honoured maſter, may be more 
fully diſcuſſed this evening; for your two hum- 
ble ſcholars are to have the honour of ſupping 
with you at my uncle's. Your learned com- 
mentaries on the Gazette have raiſed ſo 
highly in his eſteem, that no great artifice was 
wanting to perſuade him to invite you. The 
cr, has put her harpſicord in tune, the 
G 2 father 


ſhall — eynt , the leſſon 1.firfJearnty 
in Clarens:proye; Vou who are a maflef of 
every ſcience muſt adapt ur knowledge and 
inſtructions to — Mr. Orbe 
{who is invited you may be ſure) hes had no- 
tice given him to prepate a di 
nature of the king of Naples futute homnge's 
- this will give us an opportunity of 

my couſin s apartment. There, vaſfal, on thy 


knees, before thy ſovereigri miſtreſs, thy hands 


claſped in hers, and inithe-preſence of her chan- 
cellor, thou ſhalt vow truth and on every 
| decaſion; 1 do * eternal, love, becauſe that 
is a thing whict>no one can àbſolutely promiſe 
but truth, ſincerity, and frank neſs are in 
one's diſpoſal; to theſe therefore thou ſh atk 
ſwear, You need not vow eternal fealty ; but 
you muſt and ſhall vow. to commit no ac of felo- 
nious intention, and at leaſt to declate open war 
before you ſhake off the ke. This done, you 
ſhall ſeal it with an embrace, and be qwned and 
acknowledged for a true and loyal knigit. 
Adieu, my deaf friend 5 the tions I 
have formed of this evening have given me all 


theſe ſpirits. 1 Aide doubly by to ſee. you. 
2 partaker of my joy. EE AN 
SUCH. 39 Va Nannen Fry een oo 
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1 2 105 a: wekoms letter, and. Jp pi | 
N at the News m going t tell Jou: 
but 0 ured that though my emqtions ſhould” 
prove lefs:uiolent;” 1 3 leſs rejoiced. 
My father being obliged to go to Bern on ac 
count of a ow duit, and from hence to ow 
for his penſion, propoſes to take my mot 
along with him, to which ſhe is the more wil- 
ling to conſent; ag ſhe hopes to receive benefit 


from the jon rney and change of air. They wers | 
ſo. obli NI Gate take me along with 
ſs olpns: noe think proper ts ſay all ht 


yet rare; but their not being able to nd 


convenient room: for me made them change their | "78 


intentions with reſpect to my going, . and they 
aft now. allendeavouring to comfort me for the 5 
difappointraznt: I g obliged to aflume 2 very | 
melancholy * as if almoſt inconſolable; and, 
ridiculoug as it is, I have diſſembled ſo long, 

that I am fo e eee 
ſorrow. £2 928 2 . Nt 3 \ | 

Lam, nes bayover\@o, be Shih. wow 1. 

mille while parents are abſent, but to; hve 
_ uncles 3:16: that during the w A Heme 

be always wich: my count 135 | 
joel chuſes in leaye her . woman 
Bab: therefore l he conſidered, asia kind, of 
governe(s' to: met; Bat wo need not be very. aps 
prebenſiue af „8 he ng nerd 
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16s E L OI S 4. 
to bribe or to truſt, but who may 1 eaſily got 
rid of whenever. th row . troubleſome, 
means of ary triffing Kasan ag ge BY * 
You will readily conceive, I dare ſay, what 
opportunities we Wal have of meeting during 
their abſence; but our difcretion muſt furniſh 
thoſe reſtraimts, Which dur ſituation has taken 
of for à while; and we muſt then ohuntafily = 
ſubmit to that referve, to which at płeſent we 
are obliged by "necefity;« Von muſt, when 
Jam at my coufiy'sy come no oftener than you 
did before, for fear of giving offence, and 
1 hope there will be no meed of reminding you 
of the affduous reſpect and eivility, ' which her 
ſex And the fcfed la -6F hoſpituſiey requize; 
und that you 'yoorfelf Gilf ſaſfiviendy-eorfidet 


Whit is due to the friendſmp thaÞgives an _—_ 


16908! Jove, In 


but Pam convinces, wi ig that there 
are bounds Which can Yeſtrain it. Had you 
never . Mole nee by theknown laws 
of horiodr; you had not been troubted ut ꝓreſeint 
With any Ad enless gar Leuk ener J 
ed 296 0:92 Mommies U as Og vonn 

But why that downcaft Jook, chat lowring 
vir ? why refine at ehe reſtraints which 


. 
fcribes? Be it thy Eloiſa's care to. ſoeth and 


ſoften mem. Had you ever 'exuſe to ref 
Having Nſtened to my advice Neat 
danks 6f the head of the river 7 
Nandsa hut, which ſerves 
a Melder to ſportſmen, and furchy may iſs ſhetver 
vers: Hard by the münhen houfe which" be- 
— 17 Mr. Orte are feveral thatched dairy» 

6 es ſuſcicatly- femòteß hien ny er 

EY” 


t of 


there 
ines a8 


Cc 


= 
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me 
8 Por 


44 
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part of the world, and to carry the 
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A retirement for loye and 588 855 ever the trug 


friends to ruſtick ſimplicit udent mi 
maids will keep the je PLS far hal have ofte 
need of ſecrecy. The ſtreams {which water 11 


adjoining meadaws are W en 
ſhrubs, and charming 1 
ſome little diſtance the icky 


bourin wood | ſeems to promi 

and ſecluded retreat. n Ln . 105 gin 92 
A bel ſeær e, 7 = ITY 
Veni 72 Nn, -ne © #7 „. «4 


_ « Some ſweet receſs. within — | 
Which ſhepherd ſwain nor cow-herd e'er ap- 


—_..- EE WES! | 
In this delightful place, ne.veſtiges are ſeen of 


human toil, no appearance of ſtudied and labo- 
ious art -every object preſents ofly 'a view uf 
the innder qare — our comnion mother. 
Here then, my dear friend, we ſhall be 
Pe nature's directions, and know no 

at hers. At Mr. Orbe's invitation, Clara 
already perſuaded her father to take the di- 
verhon of hunting for two or three d in this 
parables with him. Theſe: -inſeparables hase 
others likewiſe cloſcly connected with them, as 
you know but to well. The one aſſum ingame 

character of maſter of the houſe, will conſequent- 
ly do the honoura, while the other/with leſt pa- 
rade will do thoſe of a dairy- houſe for his Eloiſu, 
and this rural hut dedicated to love, will be to thetn 
the temple of Gnidus. To ſueceed the more offre- 
tually in this charming 3 there will be 
wanting a little AY contriwance, which 
may 


nene ee. 

may be eaſily ſettled between us, and che ver 
Tonflderation of which will fotm a part of ib 
pleaſures they are intended fo produce. Adieu, 
44 1 leave off — for fear o 
9 ITde heart of thy devoted 
1 anticipates, : $2 we 9 N the N 


25255 in to be of 
diy without any 


2 ether 
diate One. 


opinion that we may. meet ev 


t danger; 8 
2. in ic ßeld on every intermed 
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uE left me \ this ary” 0 5" 
tender father and ſtill fonder mother, 
en of me but juſt now, overwhelmed their 
ed daughter (too unworthy,” alas, of all 
ä t affection) with repeated &areſſes.' For my 
on part, indeed, I did not feel much reluctance | 
dat this ſeparation # F embraced them wich an 
— arance of concern, while my un- 
efulcand unnatural heart was leaping within 
-mnpc fox joy. Where, alas, is now that happy 
time, when I: led an innocent! life under _ a 
continual obſervation; When n 1 as 
their 2 pprobation, my on bes- | 
ſence or neglect? Behold ow-the hiieholy 
-veveſe | Guilty and fearful as I now am, the 
very thought of them gives/-me/ pain, and the 
recollection of myſelf makes me bluſh with con- 
aN All en hier vaniſn x | 


* 


* 


A B 38 p _ 
* eee 90 
1 to. lead 
3 e Thick, abel ee Tclekkons 1555 
bro on Al: that fora 2 the taki 


1 my „ 8 . An 
yet, immedis | N +: * 
25 707. of Fay, . Bab vag ie 

to rig bis whey ee Wea oe. my, yes 55 
. LOOM ;AS-3 were OW1 
What did, and ſeeing dome of Ferch 5 — 
. I took. ew up one: 2 ne. 
: -. þathed, them Firs tears. 
This vent$0my anxiety afforded me preſent. eaſe, 


and it was ſore comfort to me to feflect, that 
L was ſtill awake to nature's ſoft emations,. and 
that her gentle fires were not entirely extin- 
guiſhed InamyToul. In vain, crueltymant] doſt 
thou ſeek to ſubject this weak and tender heart, 
to thy abſolute dominion : notwithſtanding all 


77 fl luſi F fi retai the ſentiments 
8 N a nd ae 415 


pre ed th an. [4 OWN. 92 us 

'orgive me, my, dear riend thels_in ava 

= emotions, nor imagine th that T carry i the re- 
lions 1 70 than I ought. Eoye's ſoft m. 


of anxiet 125 LS 6 conceal my ſy ufferings| Trop 
yet 1 


vou, an 
5 2 you n BY 0 


d4 = © * 
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2 2 Aal, Se af 1 


2 Kllos, my 1 555 Gn, Het Ip ot yuh 90 | 
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UT Kat the I hv hb beg web 


1 r the preſſure 
* 4MiQtions ad fot thy pitying Nünd'ge- 

tia me From + Jortos, arid e 

my Reg Render care ane 

me. 

Sten me, And T gate; 


20 ivnour me with Four regard: I atm f 


. tender ſiſter, theres Tepoſe "the load ef 
with which I um £9. Come thither = 
-evetiing, and conti * 


a1 e er Which! Th dave NN Yeprived. 
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We. LETTER m. : 
To ETO. et. 


” Eiviſa, it is imp b * ide 


TE 


to be charmed in the manner I was faſt 
My affection muſt ever bear proportion to . 
diſcovery of your beauties, and you are an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of endleſs wonder and de- 
Tight beyond my utmoſt hopes, beyond my moſt 
fanguine expectations]! What a delicious even- 
ing to me was the laſt! What amazing raptures 
did. 1 feel! O enchanting forrow ! How in- 
finitely doththe pleaſing languor of a heart ſoften- 
ed by concern, ſurpaſs the boiſterous pleaſures, 
_ the fooliſh gaiety, and the extravagant joy with. 
which a boundleſs paſſion i infalres the ungovern» 


lover! O peaceful bliſe“ never never 
able & 


7 N e dontinde 

f'Twete 

indeed cortemptible;” rid — would of eU 
ing to the 

arms ef my dear coufin, or rither to the heart = 


' bear to fee you every Fg if I am 1 


* _— 5 TOP ” 


clined upon her breaſt, mixipg your ter 


| enchantmeints' 
Eloiſa, nor deprive me of all -fenfacion.- 
making my en; yment too exꝗuiſitg. My crani- 


dhall 8 W 8 ! 
Heavens, what an enchanting fig it 

taſy itſelf, to ſee two ſuch p | Jac 
brace each other ſo affectionateſy 3. your face rc 
tes 


together, and bedewing, that charming boſoggs 
jult as heayen. refreſhes a bed of neu blown 
Howers. . * grew jealous of ſuch A, friendſhip, 


8 and thought there was ſomething: more inta- 


reſting in it than even in love itfelf, I. was 
grieved at the impoſlibility of conſoling you, 
without, diſturbing you at the ſame time by the 


violence of ,my emotion. . nothigg, no- 


thing upon earth is ns onde of 8 pleaſ- 
ing à ſenſation as your mutdal — Even 
the ſight of ewo lovers would: have be been leſs de- 
li ghtful. "YN; 2003 eilt 


Oh 8 1 1 1 Na . adored 


your dear cquſin, if the divige Kicifs herfalf 
3 bad. not taken up all my thoughts) Vo thrq, 
my deateſt angel, an imeſiſtable charm, Qn,overy 


ching that ſurrounds you... Your gown, Fur 
gloves, fan, Work, nay every thing that un 


the l ook outward _ gy 
very ou an ou aur med 
Forbear, ſbrbear, - er 


ports approach ſo nearly to phrenzy, that I be- 
gin to be I ſnall loſe my. ccaſon. 

et me, at leaſt, be ſenſible r felicity; 
let me at leaſt have a rational idea of thoſe rap- 
tures, which are more ſublime, and more pene- 
trating, * 8 imagination — 8 


This very t 


Tou are indeed ever 


E. 1 0018 A. 


T4 
pate!” 4 Hos 'can you think yourſelf- dilg 


ht ĩs a ſure proof that your ſenſes: 


likewiſe are 
For frail” thortaliry'! 1 owl: believe you 


n patter did not clearly evince, that we 
, 7 Kindred frame. No Human being con- 
ceives your excellence; you are unknown even 
to youffelf ; my heart atone-knows and can eſti- 


mate its Eloifa. Were you only an idol: of wor- 
prureck with the 


hip, could you Have been enta 
dull homage of admiring niortals ?- Were you 
only an angel, how much yow would loſe of 
, real value! 3 7% 10709 * 2 17 
Tell me; if you 
mine is capable of increafing? I am ignorant of 
the means, yet am but too ſenſible of the fact. 
preſent with me, yet there 
are times in which you? beautiful image is pe- 
- cuhatÞ " before” me, and baunts me as it were 
with fuck amazing affidu that neither time 


d 


- Feven believe you left it with me i the 1 
"houſe; at the coneluſion of your laſt letter; 

- nee you mentioned that rural fpot, I have been 

_continwally rambling in the fields, and am al- 

Ways inſenſibl A led towards the plate. Every 

; tine I deb rennen n 4 


= Ns whds if moride 5 rt 
* CCC 12 0 | 


Te world affords not ſueh a charming Keene, 
1 Of a dees 9 green. 


4 


Feed.” Oh, you are too perfect: 
to be 
'of a mote exalted purer ſpecies, if the violence 


can; How: ſich a paſſion 45 


not place can deprive me of the delightſul object. 


E 1 15 0 'P SAA wh 
1 find the country more delightful, the ver- 
dure freſher and livelier, the air mor temperate 
and ſererſe than ever T did hefote; even the fea- 
thered ſongſters of the ſky ſeem to tune their 
tender throats With mote harmony and 2 
the murmuring rills invite to En 55 

Hance, White the bloſforqs f. — aue 
from Afar with the ehdiceſt”” 


fecret charm enlivens Every oe, ' of iat m. 
fenſations to a Inge l qu illte degree. 15 


tempted to eren 98 59 ador 
derfelf ee nde 
Tover,.. the nch ale, i 
the rhe tr Adofes. O, my Fot,“ 
enter, ate half ] F iy dee 800 19 
he deu f the ſpri ng, the bee of two 


faithful 10 Let us carry the ſentiments of 
true r e af > which Term y afford 
but ea of it." Let us animate all 
nature ieh is e Without the g 
Rial warmth of love i Yo to fay 
days, three whole da days? Oh age to a 
Fond e Jover ! Intoxicat with wy my paſ- 
fon, I MAN har” 

| melancholy i he Oh how happy ſhould 


moment with ke moſt / 


we be, if heaven would annihilate thoſe tedious wy 


| may which retard the PA UP) * 2 
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mY concern a, But talk no more Lge cen 
whilſt other: * haye i vo ſerved much bette 

than either of us, are ſufferin he bor 
of the. ſevereſt, Hope cad, gy 
ah, then be FOR d CY 
who 1 am well acquainted gifl 
\ wrote it, was not able. to e AT, 2 
ding tears of ſorrow and co 
collection it gave me of ble we 1 
gence k. g my ve F ny 

confufion, I perceive d 
forgetfulneſs of the principal points points of my duty, 
has N 24 a itſelf to to al thoſs,« of inferior con- 


| ſideration. I had ql, this, poor child to 
rec 


take care of her; pinmended.: her to 

mother, and kept her in Ne ee under — 
continual inſpection: but a . 1 be- 
came unable to protect ml, I abandoned 
her too, and expoſed her worſe mis fortunes 
than even I myfelf have fa en into. I Thudder 
to think that had I not been rouſed from my 
careleſsneſs, in two days time my ward would 
have been ruined ; her own indigence, and the 


ſnares of others, would have ruined, for ever 


ruined, a modeſt and diſcreet girl, who may 


hereafter polibly prove an excellent parent. O, 


can there be ſuch vile creatures 


my dear friend 
. upon 


55 
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miſery 
3 receive — — 
of love-frotn] of famine itfelf “ 

Oni you dbe unubdved/ at m Fanny's, lis! 
piety, at che indegtitycof ber ſemimente, and te 
icity)dotoher oocence ? Bat are zou nat 
. -alieQed; eee tenderneſs of;the 
over, wbb will ſell even himſeif to affift his 

poor miſtreſs Would not you chax too 

happy to be the inſtrument of a couple 
fo well formed for ceneh Other -If wer, Alas, 
(whoſe ſituatiom ſolm uebi ue ſembles theirs} dp not 
compaſſionate leer WhO ate united hy Nature, 
dat divided by misfontunes, where elſe can thoy 
ſeek relief with x probability of ſuccem ? For 
my own part, I have determined to make ſome 
amends ſor my neglect, by contributing my ut- 
moſt endeavours to unite theſe two young peo 
ple. Heasen will, I hope aſſiſt the genes. 
eee eee a: wed 
omen to us. y, conjure you, by all 
that is good ani dear $-you,-0 ſet out for Neuf- 
chatel the very moment you receive this, or to- 
morrow morning at fartheſt. You will then go 
to Mr. Marveilleux, and try to obtain the young, 
man's diſcharge; ſpare neither money. N | 
treaties. Take Fanny $ letter along with you. 

No breaſt, that is not abſolutely void of all ſen- 
timents of humanity, can read it without emo- 
tion, In ſhort, whatever money it may coſt, 
whatever pleaſure of our own it may defer, be 
fure not to return without an entire diſcharge 


for Claudius Arnet; if you do, you may be aſ- 


ws ELI © Ts 0 
Tured, I ſha} never enjoys 
tisfäction during: the remainder of m 
Lam aware chat your heart wi 
many objections to the propoſa 

> can 


you thihk ithatiÞ have nbt: foxeſecn all 


| toſs eee Yet notwithuſtanding I copeat 


requeſt; fot virtue muſh — 
Hide Nr 
denisle. Our ap pointment, e 
dear, dear Wend, Wes zen dener 
be wade again and A few ac nmay of 
— ue eee vaniſhAike af 
-8f lizhtemng ; but when the 
doneſt cou ple is in your power, think; 
What 7 are preparing for hereafrer; af: yournd- 
"gle "the opportunity; on the'uſe chem of the 
| — time, depends. an eternity of contentment 
or remorſe. Forgive ſuch frequent repetitions, 
they are the overflo of my zeal. I have 
faid more thah was neceſſa to any honeſt man, 
and an hundred times. tos much to my dear friend. 
I well know how yau abominate that cruel turn 
of mind which hardens us to the calamities of 
ethers. Vou- yourſelf have told me 2 thouſand 
times, that ' he is a wretch indeed who ſcruples 
giving up- one ay" of ane to he" GE 
neee. F TR © GI 
Monk 15133 "SIN The" * 9 1 
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aal ve ring 


pie of an | 
-onlytamk, 
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father, who is co 
I have never forgotten the Advice, Joy gue | 
my mother, to try to © alk me with 


man, who might be of. uſe fo the 290 0 
Abet (formerly in your father's {ef 
ſoder diſereet maſter of a a clas” 
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ir, who being 


ORGI ve : ere from 4 
Tos hs mat dab liberty of - 20 eek 


to your benevolence ; hop you, Madam, . are 


never weary of comforting the afflicted, and 
T am fo un ate, alas, that I have tired all 
but God gay and you with my complaints. 


I — 5 obliged to leave the 8 
youh to put me a to, but 
bs my m ras Rs Nw 
winter) I was l was gt Sr: to ert home to m Bi. 


edto his bed by the pally,” 


has taken a liking to mE. Havi 9 been Aren 
o much indebted to your bounty, I did not 
dare to apply to you for any farther. affiſtance, 
fo that he has been our only ſupport during the 
whole winter. Hess toih 


laſt Eaſter, that not knowing where to get ſo 
much — the young man liſted at once in 
M. Merveilleux's company, and brought me all 


th d ed fi ſtin — 
| the, money he had received for enli 1 


me this 
ſpring, and indeed had ſet his heart on it; but 
I have..beeft ſenteimd for three years rent due 


*% X 


0 


— 


i 


Rafe th ay ants 


Ea wal no more We. 
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Merveilleux ſta ys at Neufchatel about a week 
longer, and. Cland Anet is to ſet out in three or 
four days with the reſt of the recruits. So that 
we have neither time nor money to marry, and 
he is: going to leave me without any help. If, 
through your intereſt or the Baron's, five or ſix 
weeks longer might be given us, we would 5 
Heavour in that time either to get 
pay the young man his money. But an he 
can Heyer be prevailed on wo take the monty 


again. 
1 received this morni ome acta n from 
ag Baade, I have re- 


2 a very rich gentleman, but thank 
fuſed. them. He told me, he would Nm 
e. . to know och crop, but 1d 12455 

we Himſelf 
Ao 46 INC pod has he 


Ars: * To 125 


re t one is fo deſpiſed 
at, Wat ng ry OE he ITY 
refine Ped 1 ride 
Fe Fong 


'} have tak take du are. | 
{kink 4 4 ay N 
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| Yoar bundle erat to command. 
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The ANSWER. 
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5 been wanting in 825 of memory, and 
ou have deen deficient | e 
BT inexciifable. 


1 lam "ary, the iy Fine 
Ry 15 1 or I to . the 


injury hi have So: Aflbhed. 
Bab, dhe beter d B. this, (vans opt 755 
more immediate wants, and wi ſo i wy 
again to-morrow, for fear the gentlẽm̃an RNs 
return. My couſin and-I propoſe calling on 
you tmrreevening; for Henow-youw-ennnoticave | 


your poor father alone, and indeed I ſhall be 


Err 
a 
You tae: not be un eaſy on Claud Anet's ac- 
count; my father is from home, but we all 
al we his 
her 
ws ay. 
think. you 
for 1 not Luan eue to pub blic charity, 


eps as thoſe, are never to he taken, 
hearts and purſes of bene v olent Rds % 


en, and gcpef "Nis N wm" Fro 3 : 2 
* 1 * : 12 
cbabule n99 ne 1 206: 3271p do 100m n 7251151 
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LETTER A. 


M 1 — f 3 
To Exorya. 


— 4 
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Jr Flave e out letter; und hall fet ous 


is inſtant; This is all bo 17775 I i 
| Vi 0 Eloffa! bow cbuld 1 fu 
pak me poſſeſſed of ſuch «ſeth Cie 


woul 1 die a thouſa d times, than forfeit 
your eſteem ; 11 22 * ; + tt Tic 33 $47 iin *F 188 KC 
1 1 Ai eee 2 BE Re ee et 


1 & 4 - Z "4 14 58 = . 
11 * 1 . ” p 5 
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Arrived # Sigg, ang gt ” 
1 nas enquiry was £0 me ; 


bim immediate!y, but as he was out a —_ 
all day 1 was obli ed to wait till the evenin 
before T could ſpe 
cauſe of m Journey y, and defired he would ſet 
a price on loud Anet's dif 
raiſed a number of objections. 2 
that the moſt effeGtual method of anſwerin 
them, would be to increaſe my offers, which I 
did in proportion as his difficulties multiplied. 
But finding, after ſome time, that I was not 
15 ta ſucceed I took my leave, having pe: 
viouſly 


heart | 
ae command, and ſhall be 0 oed. ＋ 


ene gr. 


| eux Was > juſt, gone into the 2 oh followed | 


With Pün. I told him 5 
00 Which ue 


ö r @., & aca mo by. I&S,0.80. >: 


_ = * 
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morning; determined 12 my own Ai! net to 
ſtir out of the houſe a ſecond time, till I hadob- 


tained, my requeſt, by dint of larger offers, fre- 
quent importunity, or in ſhort by whatever means 


] could think moſt effe ectual. Aroſe early n next 
mae to put this 1 An prpFtice, 4 ind 
was juſt. going to. mo . Me ode, when, ! re 
ceived a note Tivo. ryeilleus.. "with the 
ung man's diſcharge ** form and order. 
The contents of the r — x were theſe. _ 
- 236 Incloſed, Sir, 18 dhe diſcharge 50 96 i requeſt. 
*I denied it to your Far offers, but have 
4 granted it i in 2 ation o your ee 
. deſigu, and de woah ot-think that 


&, am to be 6 brief into a ion.“ 
You. will eafily 002.3 Bar tf 5 own d. 
elt 


faction, what joy I muſt haue But Why is 


it not as complete as it ought to be? I cannot | 


poſſihly a void going to thank, and indeed to re- 
imburſe 5 | Merveilleux, and if. this Vit, ney, 


ceſſary as it is, ſhould. retard my return a whote 
day, as I am apprehenſive it will, is he not geti 


rous at my expence? But no matter: I have 
done my duty to Eloifa, and am ſatisfied. Oh 
what a happineſs it is thus to recoricile benevo- 

ik to. unite, in the ſame action the 


lence. to love 
charms of conſcious virtue with the ſoft ſenſa 


tions of the tendereft affection. I own freely, 


Eloifa, that I my journey full of ſorrow | 


and impatience; I even dared to reproach you 


with feeling too much the calamities of others, 


while you remained inſenſible to my ſufferings, 


as if J alone of all created beings had been un- 
worthy your compaſſion. I thought it __ 


a 1. 20 108 Af 
eren! in you, after havin difappointe me 
bo my ſweeteſt. hopes, . unneceſſaxily and 
wantonly as it were to — — 
oy ineſs which you had voluntarily 
2 


ſe i; ſecret repiningy are now Halpeih changed 
into a fund of contentment, and ſolid ſatisfa ion, 


to which I have hitherto lived a ſtranger. I have 


already enjoyed the recompenſe you bade me ex 
pect; you fpoke from 8 Ohl What 
an amazing kind of empire is yours, Which 
convert even diſa f into pleaſure, 
cauſe the ſame atisfaction in obeyi you, as 
could reſult from the eft ſelf-grat cation? 
Oh wy deareſt, kindeſt Eloifa,' you'are indeet 


an angel; if any thing could be Wagtir to con- 


firm the truth of his + your unhounded empire 
cover my ſoul would be A 1 ufficient confirmation. 
Doub eſs it partakes much more. of the divine 
nature, than of the human; and who can reſiſt 
the power of heayen'? And to what © purpoſe. 
ſhould I ceaſe to Wi you, ſince you muſt en ever 


reman the object my pdotation-f! » 


P. 8. According to my caution we that 
have five or fix da . to ourſelves before your 
mother returns. Will it be impoſſible for you 
during this interval to in a {ru ror: hed 
the We 5 . | 


me of of x 75 
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LETTER xl. | 
From E Lo A. 


S ; 


EFPINE not, 'my dear friend, 11 un- 
expected return. It is xeally more advan 
tayeous to us than you Can pof6bl Y 1 
indeed, ſuppoſing our contrivances could have 
effected what our regu? to. 
induced us to give up, Ws ol hare Thevs ſuv 
no better. Hh 4 Zing L haye been the 
conſequence, had we followed our inclinations. 
I ſhould have g one into the country but the, - 
very evening before my mother's return, ſhould 
have been ſent for thence, before I could have 
poſſibly given you any notice, and muſt conſe» 
quently 53 ve left you in the moſt dreadful anxi- 
yz Te ſhould have parted juſt on the eye 
of our imaginary bliſs, and. * diſappointment 
would have been cruelly aggravated by the near 
approach of our Felicity. Beſides, 4 
ſtanding the utmoſt precautions we could have 
taken, it would have been known that we were 
both in the country; perhaps too, they might 
have heard that we were together, it would have 
been ſuſpected at leaſt, and that were enough. 
An imprudent avidity of the preſent moment, 
would have deprived us of future reſource, - 
and the remorſe for having neglected ſuch an act 
of benevolence, — 4 5 have ſþe re- 
mainder of our lives. _. 

Compare then, I beſeech you, our "aſt 
ſituation with that have beer, deferibing, Firſt, 
your 


9 


1 eat ee wn oi 
2% Ba, a 4 [3 N 


f 
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your abſence has been productive of ſeveral good of 

effects. My Argus will not fail to tell my mo- 2 

ther, that you have been but ſeldom at my cou- A 

fin's. She 'is acquainted with the motives of 

your journey ; this way probably prove a means 4 

of raiſing you in her eſteem, and how think you 1 

can they conceive it. poſſible that two young * 

people who have an affection for each other 1 

mould agree to ſeparate. at the very time theß | 

are left moſt at liberty ? What an artifice have t] 

we employed to deſtroy , ſuſpicions which He b 

| but too well founded! The only ſtratagem in p 
my opinion conſiſtent with honour, is the carry- E 
1 ing our diſcretion to ſuch an incredible height 1 
7 that, what is in reality the utmoſt effort of ſelf- ſ; 


denial, may be miftaken for a token of indif- | 
nce. How delightful, my dear friend, muſt 


| | 2 
a paſſion thus concealed be to thoſe who enjoy ĩt! d 
Add to this the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of having 2 
united two deſpairing lovers, and contributed to 1 
the happineſs of ſo, deſerving a couple. You fi 
hive ſcen my Fanny; tell me, is not-ſhe a t 
charming girl? does not ſhe really deſerve every y 
thing you have done for her? Is not ſhe too 0 
beautiful and too unfortunate to remain long un- } 
married, without ſome difafter? And do you 
think that Claud Anet, whoſe natural good diſ- { 
poſition has miraculouſly preſerved him during ; 
threeyears ſervice, could have refolution to conti- \ 
nue three years more without becoming as perfi- 0 
dious and as wretched as all thoſe of that profeſ- 4 
i fon ? Inftead of that, they love, and will be united; c 
4 they are poor, and will be relieved ; they are \ 
| honeſt, and will be enabled to continue ſo; for ] 
| ! 


my father bas promifed them a competent 2. 


1 


EL es i 
viſion.” What a number of advantages then has 
your kindneſs. procured. to them, ——— 8 
ſelves; not to mention the additional obligations 
you have conferred on me? Such, my friend, 
are the certain effects of ſacrifices) to virtue; 
which, thoughi they are difficult to: perform, are 
u_ nana kan tin! . No one ever 
f Ravi A; gobd action; > 
* I fuppole, you will ſay, with my ag un, 
that all this is mere preaching, and indeed it is 
but too true that I no ' more. practice what-T 
preach than thoſe who are preachers by profeſſion. 
However, if my diſcourſes! are not1o ele 


"> 


I have the ſatisfaction to find that they. . 
ſo entirely thrown away as theirs. I dd not 
it, my, dear friend; that I would willingly add- 
as many-virtues to our character, as. à fatal in- 
dulgence to love has e away from mine; 
and Eloiſa herſelf having forfeited: my regard, 
I would gladly eſteem her in . Pero af AR] 
fection is all that is. required on our part, and 
the conſequence will flow eaſy natural. With 
what pleafure ought you to reflect, that you are 
continually. increaſing thoſe den which 

9. love itſelf. engages to pay! 3; | 


1 My couſin has been made privy to the PTS * 

5 ſation you had with her father, àbout M. Orbe, 
8 and ſeems to think herſelf as much indebted to 

£ you, as if we had never been obliged to her in 

- our lives. Gracious heaven, haw every parti- 

£ cular incident contributes to my happineſs ] How 

3 dearly am I beloved, and how am I charmed 

7 : with their affection Father, mother, friend and * 


lover, all conſpire in their tender concern for my 
happineſs, and notwithſtanding my eager en- 
OL. I. - "> Ma deavours 


: U 


5 the tendereſt feelings 
my heart, . eee eee ene | 


js E 1 01168 43 


prevented or outdone. It ſhould ſeems, 8 if all 
in nature verged towards 


** enjoy them. „ les 
I. forgot co mneincith/a ift you you; msd 
tormurrou / morning: Tis from L. Boo] 


come fron Geneva, where he has reſided about 


eight months; he told me hs had feen you at 
Sion, in his return from Italy. He ſound you 
very melancholy, but N of you in 2 
in the manner you ydurſelf would with, and 


ſo a propos to my father yeſterday, that he has 
diced me already very much in his favour : 
indeed his converſation is ſenſible, 2 
and ſpirited. In reciting heroic actions, he 


raiſes. his voice, and his eyes ſparkle as men 


' uſually do who are capable of performing the 
deeds they relate. He ſpeaks alſo emphatically 
in matters of taſte, eſpecially of the Italian 
muſic which he extols to the very ſkies. He 
' often reminded me of my poor brother. But 
His lordſhip ſeems not to have ſacrificed much 
to the graces; his diſcourſe in general is rather 
nervous than elegant, and even his underſtand- 

ing deahs to want a __ CODY SET 


7 


deavouts to reguite. chem, I am. always either 
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which I have long thought. He —— 
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To 5 Flessa. 


was reading ke laſt letter, A de pk 
1 only, when Lord B—— came in. But as 
have ſo many other things to fay, how can 
think of his loruſhip? When two people are 
entirely delighted and ſatisfied with each other, 
hos Robes 2f. a eng However + 

ſince you ſeem to deſire it, I Will tell you; what 
I know of him. Having paſſed ne Semplon, 
he came to Sion, to wait for n chaiſe which was 
to come from Geneva to, Brigue am as-utant 

of employment often makes: men ſeek ſociety, 
we ſoon became acquainted, and as intimate, 
as the reſerve of an Engliſhman and 2 
love of retirement, would permit- Vet we ſoon 
perceived, that wo were adapted-to each, other: 
there is a certain union of ſauls which is eaſily 
diſcernable. At the end of eight days, we were 
full as familiar, as we ever were 
and as two Frenchmen would have been in tha 
ſame number. of hours. He entertained .me-with 
an account of his travels; and knowing he was 
an Engliſhman, IL immediately — rr he 
would have talked of nothing but pictures or 
buildings. But 1 — Ar to find, hat 
his attention to the politer arts had not made 
him neglect the ſtudy of men and manners: yet 
whatever he ſaid on "hoſe ſubjects of refinement 
was judicious, and in taſte, with 
and diffidence. As far as I could perceive, his 
ae, ſeemed _— founded on * 
thag 


L . 
- 2 0 
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than ſcience, and that he j from effects, 


rather than rules, which confirmed: me in my 
idea of his excellent underſtanding. He ſpake 


to me of the Italian muſic with as much enthu- 


ſiaſm as he did to you, and indeed gave me a 
ſpecimen of it; his valet plays extremely well 
on the violin, and. he himſelf tolerably 20 the. 


violoncello. He picked out what he {led ſore 
very affecting pieces, but whether it was by 


being unuſed to it, or that muſic, which is ſo 


ſoothing in melaticholy, loſes all its ſoft charms 


when our grief is extreme, I muſt own I Was 


not much delighted; the melody was agreeable, 
| but wild; and without the leaſt expreſſion. + 

Lord — was very anxious to know my 
ſituation. I accordingly told him, as much as 
was neceſſary for him to know. He made an 
offer of taking me with him into England, and 
propoſed ſeveral advantages, which were no in- 


ducements-to me in a country where Eloiſa was 
not. He had formerly told me that he intended 


to pafs the winter at „the ſummer at 


Lauſanne, and that he would come to Vevai be- | 


fore he returned into Italy, 
Lord B — is of a lively haſty temper, but 
virtuous and ſteady. ' He piques himſelf on 


being a philoſopher, and upon thoſe principles 


which we have frequently diſcuſſed. But I really 
believe his own diſpoſition leads him naturally 


to that which he imagines the effect of method 


and ſtudy, and that the varniſh of ſtoiciſm, which 
he gloſſes over all his actions, onlxcovers the! in- 
clinations of his heart. | 
I do not know what want of poliſh you were 
nd in n it is really not very en- 


gaging ' 


1. 
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gaging, and yet I cannot fay there is any - thing 
diſguſting in it. Though his addreſs is not ſo 
eaſy and open as his diſpoſition, and he ſeems 
to deſpiſe the trifling punctilios of ceremony, yet 
his behaviour in the main is very agreeable - : 
though he has not that reſerved and cautious 
politeneſs, which confines itſelf alone to mere 
outward form, and which our young officers 
learn in France, yet he is leſs ſolicitoys about 
diſtinguiſhing men and their reſpective ſituations 
at firſt ſight, than he is aſſiduous in paying a 
proper degree of reſpect to every one in general. 
Shall 1 tell you the plain truth ? ant of 
elegance is a failing. which women never over- 
look, and I fear that in this inſtance, Eloiſa bas 
been a woman fox once in her lifſGee. 

Since I am now upon a ſyſtem of. adi dealing, 
give me leave to aſſure you, my pretty preacher,, 
that it is to no purpoſe that you endeavour. to 
invalidate my pretenſions, and that fermons are 
but poor food for a famiſhed lover. Think, 
think of all the compenſations you have promiſ- 
ed, and which indeed are my due; but though 
every thing you have. ſaid is exceeding juſt and 
true, one viſit to the dairy-houſe would have 
been a AT RA times more agteeable. 
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LETTER XII. 


From, Exorca. 


7 HAT, my friend 
Surely this dairy outs whore on your 


heart. Well, colt what. it will, I find you muſt 
de humoured, But is it pollible you can beſo 


attached to a place 855 never ſaw, that no other 
will ſatisfy you? 


is going to be married, and my father, who io. 
no objection to a little parade and mirth, is re- 
ſolved it fall be a public wedding. You may 


be ſure there will be no want of noiſe and tu- 
- mult, which may rove unfavourable to a 

— 7 underſtand me. Do 
not you think it will be charming to find che 


private converſation. 


pleaſures we have denied ourlclves in the effect 
of our benevolence? 


'Your zeal to apologize for 1 8. was. 
| unneceſſa „as I was never inclined to think ill 
of him. 1 


ndeed how ſhould T judge of a man, 
with whom I ſpent only one afternoon ? or how 
can you have been ſufficiently acquainted with 


bim in the ſpace of a few days? I ſpoke only 


from conjecture; nor do I ſuppoſe that you can 


argue on any better foundation: his propoſals to 
1 e kind of which ſtrangers 
„from their being eaſily 
eluded, and becauſe they give them an air of 


you are of that 
are frequently Javi 


Rn, But your character of his Lord- 


hig ; 
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ſtill the "ry ry-houfe? 


o you think that Love, who 
raiſed Arimide s palace in the midſt of a defart, 
cannot give us a dairy-houſe in the town? Fanny 


— | pv 
{| 
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hip is 8 proof of eur hatural yivacity, 
and of that eaſe. with which you are prejudiced 
for or: againſt people at firſtſight. ''Nevertticleſs, 
we will think 2 2 his profoſals mare at leifure. 
If love ſhould favour my project, perhaps 'fome- 
thing better may offer. O, my dear friend, pa- 


tience. is exceeding bitter; 3 Dat its fruits are mol # 3 


delightfully ſweet. b 
Ta return 0 aur Enaliſhaian}, 1 told y OE: 


appeared to have a truly great and int foul 5 
but that he was rather ſenſihle than agreeable. 
You feem almoſt of the fame opinion, and then, 
with that air of . maſculine ſuperiority, always 
viſible in -our humble admirers, you reproach 
me with being a woman once in my life; 25 15 
a woman ought ever to helie her crx. 
Hate you ſenget our difpute, when we were 
n Nene Plate, about the morul 
— the ſexes? I have ſtil the 


* do ſuppoſe there can be but one 
el of perfection for two ele fo 
eſſential — Attack and defence, the 
aflurance of the men, and o of the women, 
are by no means eſſect of the fame cauſe as the 
philoſophers have ii 5 but natural inſtitu- 
tions which may be eaſily accounted for, and from 
which may be deduced every other moral 'diſtines 
tion. Beſides, the deſigns of nature being dif- 
ferent in each, their inclinations, their percep- 
tions ought neceſſarily to be directed according to 
their di t views: to till the ground, and to 
nouriſh children, require very oppoſite taſtes and 
conſtitutions. A higher ſtature, ſtronger voice 

and features, ſeem indeed r no indiſpenſible 


marks of — ;but 2 6 
H 8 3 
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evidantly indicates the intention of the: Creator 


in the modification of the mind. The foul} of a 
perfe: woman and perfect man ought to be 


_ no: more alike than their faces. All our vain 
' imitations of your ſex are abſurd ; they r 

to the ridicule of ſenſible men, and diſcourage 

the tender paſſions we. were made to inſpire. In 


ſhort, unleſs we are near ſix foot high, have 


bas voice, and a beard upon eee 
no buſineſs to pretend to be men. 


What novices are you lovers ins art of 


| reproaching ! You:accuſe|me of a fault which 
I have not committed, or of which, however, 


you are as frequently guilty as myfelf; and you 
attribute it to a 1 e 1 ata proud. 
But in return for your plain dealing, ſuffer me to 


e Lern opinion of ybur 
N hy then, it appears to be arefine- 

ment of Aattery, calculated, under the diſguiſe 
of an apparent freedom of expreſſion, to juſtify 
to yourſelf the enthuſiaſtic praiſes which, upon 
every oecaſion, you are ſo. liberally: | 


to be» 
ſtowonme. You are ſo blinded by my imaginary 
per fections, that you can diſcover not real ones 


to excuſe your prepoſſeſſions in my favour .. 
Believe me, my friend, you are not qualified 
to tell me my faults. Do ꝓou think the eyes of 
love, piercing as they are, can diſcouer imper- 
only 

1 Clara 


fections? No, tis a power which 
to honeſt friendſhip and in that. your pi 
4s much your ſuperior; ( Ves, in dear friend, 


you ſhall praiſe me; admire me, and think me 
charming and beautiful and ſpotleſs. Your praiſes 
pleaſe without deceiving me; I know it to be 
the —_ of ern not of en that 
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you deceive urſelf but have no deſign to de- 
ceive me. how delightful are the illuſions 
of love a its flattery is truth; for 
the heart ſpeaks, though the judgment is ſilent. 
The lover who praiſes in us hat which. we do: 

not poſſeſs, repreſents our qualities truly as they 
appear to him.; he ſpeaks a without aur 
guilty of a lie; h 1 is 4 Hate r without mean 
neſs, and one _ lee without gl s 


him. 


I have heard; not within ins" Teds"ps 

tation, a a propoſal to invite two — 
to-morrow to ſupper. One is my Lord B 
and the other a certain "ſage, whoſe" gravity 
bath ſometimes been a little ' Mleompoſed at 
the feet of a young diſciple. "Do: you know 
the man? If you do, pray deſire that he will 
to-morrow ' preſerve the philoſophic” decorum 
a little better than uſual. ' I ſhall take care to 
order the young damſel to caſt her eyes down- 
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than uſual, which made every one 
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girl! | v this the MO Wn" 
$6 wan Ih 1s it thus zn {pare in 1 
, and draw a veil over your > arms ? H 

oſten did you break your engagement! Firſt, 
as to your dreſs; for you were in an un- 
dreſs, cough you well know that you are never 
more bewitchihg. Secondly, that modef} air and 


+ „ * wh 


| ſweetneſs in your manner To calculated for the 


adual Hiſplay of all your graces. Your con- 

LE jo refined i * ſtudied, more witty 

10 o uncom 

monly attentive, that they ſeemed. impatiently 
to anticipate every ſentence you ſpoke... * 

delightful air you ſung below your uſual pitch, 


which rendered your voice more enchantingly 


ſoft, and which made your ſong, though French, 


pleaſe even Lord B—. Your down-caſt eyes, 


and your timid glances which pierced me to the 
foul. In a word, that inexpreſſible inchantment- 
which ſeemed ſpread over your whole perſon to 
turn the brains of the company, even without 
the leaſt apparent deſign. For my part, I know 
not how to behave; but if this is the method 
you take to be as little engaging as poſſible, I aſ- 
ſure you, however, it is being , in nitely too 
much ſo for people to retain their ſenſes i in your 


company. 


1 goubt much whether: the poor Engliſh phi- 
loſopher has not r a little of 1 ſame 
in- 
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home, ſeeing us all in high ſpi j SIO 
that ve ſhouid iretire-tothis ings have a 
little muſic, and a bowl of punch. While his 
ſervants.were aſſembling, che never ovaſei talking 5 
of yon; but it much warmth, that, I ο ] 
feſs, I ſhould-not hear his praiſe om your lips 
with as much -pleafure/as dd from min 
Upon'the'whole; I am mot ford tf ReATIHg any 
body ſpeak of you, except your cauſin. Every 
word ſeems to — rae of à part of my fe- 
2 1 ure, and whatever” they ſa 
pirious, — is ſo infinitely hort of 

— — Foe); eas Lernen up | 
the: but my e W nenne 

It is not 'that;thike-you, I at! u ul :indlivies. 
to j m, I am better: acquaimted with 
the ſou of my Efoiſa; and I bake certain ſure- 
ties — poſſibility of your in- 
conſtaney. After yout᷑ protoſtations, have no- 
thing more to ſay concerning ather pre- 
anden; bat is Lond; Eloifa———eqtuality of 
ran -father's- ä — 2 
you know my life is depending. For heaven's 
ſake, deign to give me a Jine or two upon 
fubje&: one ſingle word from egen and I a 
be kannte for ur, TINS 

J paſſed the night in Atenlüng 20, ant play 
ing, Italian muſic ; for there were ſome duets 
and I was forced to take a part. I dare not yet 
tell you what effect it had on me; but 1 fear, 
] fear, the impreſſion of laſt night's ſupper in- 
fluenced 'the harmony, and that I miſtook the 
effect of your enchantment for the power of 
muſic. Why ſhould not the ſame cauſe which 
«6 H 6 788 made 


— 
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made it: diſagreeable at Sion, gave it erer 
effect in a e, IIIES Are not yquthe 
ſource: of every'a of my ſoul, — L 
Ee againſt the power of your magic ? If, it 
really been r Which produced the 
enchantment, every one preſent muſt haye been 
affected in the fame manner; but whilſt I was 
all; rapture and extaſy, Mr. Orbe ſat / ſnoringi in 
an armed chair, and hen I awoke him-with-my * 
- exclamations, all the praiſe he beſtowed- * % 
aſk, whether your couſin underſtood Italian. 
All this will be better explained 20-morrow3 
for we are to have another concert this evening. 
His Lordſhip is determined to have it oompleat, 
and has ſent to Lauſanne for a ſecond violin, 
who, he ſays, is a tolerable hand. On my:yart 
1 ſhall carry ſome French Scenes and cantatas. 
When en Tr returned to my room I ſunk. into 
my chair, quite exhauſted and overcome z for 


want of practice I am but a poor rake; 3 1 


ſooner: took my pen to vxite to e Ne 

found myſelf gradually recover. Vet, I — 

endeavour to ſleep a few hours. Come with me, 

my ſweet friend, and do not. leave me whilſt I 
Humber : but whether thy image brings me pain 

or pleaſure, whether it reminds me, or not, of _ 

F anny's wedding, it cannot deprive me of that 


_ delightful moment, when L ſhall awake. ad. 
5 e e eee 


Lr. 


l 
« > 


eam for che pathetic lan 


have I lived, concerni 


tirely mechanical or phyftcal; and what have 


9 theſs to do with ſentiment? Why ſhould I expect 


idea that the ſame ſenſations Which modulate 
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ns my Eloiſa] how: bose l An 
FA: tained! What melting ſoumds] what mu- 
oO delightful ſource of ſenſibility and plea- 
ſure l. Loſe not a moment; collect your operas, 
your cantatas, in a word all your Frenck muſic; 


then make a hot fire, and caſt the wretched 


uff into the ffames: be ſure 8 it well, 
that, cold as it is, it may ſend forth 2 
little warmth. "Make tis ſacrifice to the God of 


taſte, to eur mutual crime in having 
— . —.— ſuch doleful 
long miſtaking 


> 


a noiſe that ſtunned our 
guage of the heart. 
How entirely brother was in the 
right; and in what unaceountable ignorance 
ing the productions of that 
charmingart! It gave mo but little pleaſurs, and 
therefore I thought it naturally is Mu- 
fic, I ſaid, is a vain ſound, that only flatters 
the ear, and makes little or no impreſſion upon 
the mind. The effect of harmonic ſounds is en- 


to be moved with muſical chords more than with 
a proper agreement of colours? But: I never 
perceived, in the accents of melody; applied to 
thoſe of language, the fecret but powerful - uni- 
ſon between muſic and 1 I had no 
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the voice of an orator, gives the ſinger a ſtill 


ter power over our hearts, and that the 


gie expreſſion of his own feelings is the ſympa- 
' thetic cauſe of all our emotion. 


This leſſon I. way taught by his Lordſhip's 8 


Italian finger, who, for a muſician, talks pretty 
ſanſibly of his owar art. 4 Harmony, ſaypthey. is 


nothing more than a renate n imita- 
tive muſic ; for, ary ae ſpeaking, there is nat 
in harmony the leaſt 


deed, it regulates the tones, confirms their 
propriety, and reniers ulation more diſ· 
tinct ; it adds force to the: exprefiion and | 


tothe air. But Fram. melody alone proceeds 
that invincible power of 
the ſoul. — can” the molt zu- 
dicious ſucceſſion of chords, without - the addi- 


tion iof melody, and you would be tired in leſs 


than a quarter of an haur,; whilſt on the con- 
- trays a ſingle voice, without the aſſiſtance of - 
barmony, will continue to pleaſe k eonſider- 
able tima. An air, be-it ever ſoſimple, if there. 


be any thing of the true pathos in the como 


ſition, becomes immediately intereſting; but, 


on the edntrary, ; melody without expreſion will 
have no effect; and e dans unn. neuer 
touch the heart. 


void of muſical accent, nor in their uniform and 


unnatural poetry, they have no idea of any other 5 


effect than that of harmony and a N voicg, 
Which inſtead of „ the tones, renden 


them more intolerably * : Nay, they ate _ 


principle of imitation. ' In- 


Pathetic, agents <vat 


| 4; Ms; 5K. . a 4 


Ansthis, continued he, eonfiſt * error f 
the French with regard to the power of muſit. 
As they can have no peculiar melody in a language 


| 


* 1 10 1 3 . wu 
ſv unfortunate in their -preterifions, that they 
ſuffer the eee to eſcape 
them; for in to render it more compleat, 
teres Al chice they no longer -diſtin= 
I of pantivutar tammy 
their" ns are overcharged, they haue 
ſpoilt their ears, and —— 2 inſenſihle ta 


every thing but noiſe: to that, in their opinion, 
the fineſt voice is that which roars: the loudeſt. 


Haying no origtnal ſtyle or taſte of their on, 185 
= Nye es us heavily and at a 


they haye alway 

great Gad, 4 Jad finee their, or rather our 

Lulli, Who imitated che which were then 

common in Italy, ve kave beheld them, thirty | 

or ug an Hong Wenge e, copy ing, matilate 
Jl ay quit 


dur ancient com 
- ge . do by cheir faſhions.” When - 
ever they boaſt of their chanſons, they pronounce 
their own condemnation 3/'for If © id ex · 
preſs the paſſions,” they would not Jet-wit to mu- 


7 but becauſe their muſictis ent 
of any expremon, it is derteradapted-to-ohenfart 
than operas, and cum i more f far the latter 


becauſe it is extr etic. 
He then repeated a fe Italian Seats with- 


out finging, made me ſenſible of the 


between \e müſte und the words in the recita/ 
tive, between the ſentiment and the muſic in 
the airs, and in 
added to the expreſſion” 
choice 


general the energy which was 
the exact meaſure 
chords. In ſhort, 
after j joining to knowledge ofthe Italian, the 
muſt} perfect idea power of the oratotical 


"my | 
and pathetic emphaſis, namelyithe:artuf ſprale- 
— 1 % - ing 


and the proper 


irely\inchpable 
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gz to the ear and to the heat in an ingrticulste 
hnguage; I ſat down and gave iny whole at- 


5 emotions I felt, ſoon perceived that there is a 
+ power in the art infinitely beyo 


auite maſter of his voice, fled, with eaſe, 
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tention'to this enchanting muſic, and, by the 


nd what I 
imagined. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the vo- 


luptubus ſenſation which imperceptibly ſtole 
* 


upon me. It was not an unmeaning fuc 
of: ſounds, as in our muſical recitals. -Every 
phraſe impreſt my brain with ſome new image, 
con 2 ſenſation to my heart. The. 
pleaſure did not ſtop at the ear; it penetrated my 


foul: - The performance, without any extraor- 


dinary effort, ſeemed to flow with. 8 
facility; and the performers appeared to be 
animated by one ſoul. The r, who was 


all that the muſic and the words required. Upon 
the whole, I was extremely happy to find my- 
terrible efforts of the voice, that continual com- 


bat between the air and the meaſure which in 
agree, and which. is not leſs 


our muſic fs ſeldom 
. 5 to the audience than the muſician. 


t when, after a ſucceſion of agreeable airs, 


mey ſtruck into thoſe grand pieces of expreſſion, 


which, as they paint, excite the more violent paſ- 


ons, I every moment loſt the idea of muſic, 


ſong, imitation ;. and imagined I heard the real 


voice of grief, rage, deſpair. Sometimes, me- 


thought I ſaw a weeping diſconſolate mother, 


* 


a lover betrayed, a furious tyrant, and the ſym— 


pathy was frequently ſo powerful that I could 


cauſe: 


— 


5 Or 


y keep my ſeat. I was thus affeQed, be- 
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cauſe l now fully eonceived the ideas of the com- 
poſer, and therefore his judicidus combination of 
ſounds ated upon: me with all its force. No, 
Eloiſa, it is impoſſible to feel thoſe impreſfſions 
by halves; they are exceſſive or not at all; one 
js either entirely inſenſible or raiſed to an immo- 
derate degree of enthuſiaſm: either it is an un- 1 
intelligible noiſe, -or an impetuoſity of ſenſation 4 
that hurries you and which che oa gan- 
not poſſibly r̃eſiſt. 

Yet I had one cauſe of ret eee the 
whole: it was, that any other than my Eloiſa 
ſhould form ſounds that were capable of giving 
me pleaſure, and to hear the moſt tender ex- 

preſſions of love from the mouth of à wretched 
eunuch. O my lovely Eloiſa ! can there be any 
kind of ſenfibility that {betonts” nt to us ? Who 
is there that can feel and expreſs better than we, 
all that can poſſibly be expreſt or felt by a ſoul 
melting into ———— love? Where are 
thoſe- who: -in- ſofter and mors-pathetic accents 
could. prondunte the Cor mio, the Ian ame? 
Ah what n add-to the 
expreſſion, if together we ſuould eyet ſing one 
of thoſe duets which draw ſueh deli- 
cious tears from one's eyes! I conjure you to 
taſte this Italian muſic as ſoon as poſſible, . either 
at home or with your couſin. Lord B. will or- 
der his people to attend when and where - 
ſhall think proper. With your exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, and more knowledge than I have of the 
Italian, declamation, one dels eſſay will raiſe 
you to a degree of enthuſiaſm at leaſt equal to 
mine. Let me alſo perſuade you to icons 


— 


reſemblance to the Cries. of the; cholic than the 


162 E L. O SAA of 

leſſans of this virtudſo: 1 have begun wich him 

—— His manner of inſttustion is 
E 


ſimple, clear, and canſiſts more in example than 
precept. I already perceive that the principal 
requiſite is to feel and mark the time, to obſerve 
the proper Emphaſis, and inſtead of Og ay 
nate, to ſuſtain an equality of tane ; 

reſine the voice from all that eh 

that it may become more juſt, expreflive ani 
flexible. Yours, which is na fo ſoft aud 
fweet will be eaſily. 2 and your ſenſibility 
will ſoon inſtruct you 
3 which is the foul of Italian. malic. 


n 
e, duet anima fs one. * ih 
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Tue fog that's to the foul ſo luuset. 


tranſports: of + and or tO ac gr 
thoſe divine ſounds inſpired by ſeaGtion,: which 
enly are worthy of yeur my worthy of your 


non mn n the ; 


blowing, © 


vivacity 2 


22 


Lane then, for ever. dane, 3 is 
„ Which bears more 
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ov know, ay dearfrinad; IN PRIN 
eee ed and in .contimual-apprehen- 
ſion of a ſoryrive. Therefore, as it is impoſſi- 
ble for me to write long letters, I muſt conſine 
myſelf to thoſe parts of yours which more eſpe- 
cially require anfwering, or to ſupply what was: 
left unſaid in our converſations, which, alas, are 
no leſs clandeſtine than our interchange of let 
ters : «t lend all obſerves this — 
the reſt. 
And w y you are afraid to loſe me, yet W 


„ ing! ſurely this were ſufficient cauſe 
for a, EE two people wy mp lefs 
arrited no, are not sit is 

we, — ee ſo 3 for I have 
dived into your heart, and perceive that whichi 
another might miſtake forindifference; ti beabſo- 
lute — O rat a charming ſecurity 
is that which ſprings from the ſenſibility of 2 
perfect — — I know, that from 
your own heart e good opinion 
of mine; and — * hag. a 
juſtified, that I ſhoutd he BC AE AA Ea 
you- were more alarmed. 

I neither know nor care whether Lord B. bs 
any other re for me than all men have for 
girls of my age. But of what conſequence ara 


"_ ſentiments of the matter ? mine and my fa- 
er's 


264 E. I. OI 108. Ar 
ther's are the only proper ſubjects of 


and theſe are both the ſame as they were with 


regard to the two pretended pretenders; of whom 
_ you fay you will ſay nothing. 


and theirs will add to your repoſe, reſt ſatisfied. 
How much ſoever we — think ourſelves ho- 


this you may be very certain: not that you are 
hence to conclude that hę was ever thought of 
in that light. I am rokilive you are the firſt 
—_ ach who fuppaſed that he has the leaſt incli- 
+ | nation for me. But be that as it will, 1 know 


to calm your fears; at leaſt it is as much as it 
concerns you to Know. The reſt is matter of 
mere curiolity, and 


me as you pl 
our concerns an 
had always 


with reſerve, and pretend that 
our intereſt are the ſame. If I 


cretion in 'repeating to you ſome, of my father's 


which was the cauſe of my ruin, I ſhould ſtill 
. have poſſeſſed my innocence, and might yet have 
ings for one indiſcretion, how I ought to dread 


elne en ou n than diſguiſe "The 


quiry; | 
If his excluſion . 


noured in the addreſſes of a man of bis Lordſhip's 
rank, never, with her own or her father's con- 
ſent, would Eloiſa Etange became lady B.- Of 


my father's ſentiments as well as if he had al- 
ready declared them. Surely this is; fuſficjent 


= you know I have reſolved. 
1 that it ſhall not be ſatisfied.” . You may reproach 


been reſerved, it would now have been 
leſs important. Had it not been for my indiſ- 
words, you would never have retired to Meil- 
lerie, you would never have written the letter 

8 aſpired to happineſs. Judge then, by my ſuffer- 


the commiſſion of another ! You — too violent 
to have any prudence. Vou could with leſs dif- 
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The leaſt ſuſpicion would ſet you raving, and the 


- moſt trivial cixeumſtanee would confirm all your 


ſuſpicions. Our ſecrets would be legible in 
face, and your impetuous zeal would 2 
all my hopes. Leave therefore to me the — 
of loye, and do you preſerve its pleaſures only 
You ſurely have no feaſon to; complain of 
diviſion: àcquieſee, and be —— that a. 
you can poſſibly” conttibute to the? advancement | 
of our felieity, is, not to interrupt iit. 
But alas! what avail my — glow? 
Is it for me to be cautious how I ſtep, who am 
already fallen headlong & down the precipice, oer 
to prevent the evils with which I am already op- 
preſſed? Ah wretched girl! is it for thee to 
talk of felicity ? Was ever happineſs compatible 
with ſhame and remorſe? Cruel, cruel fate! 
neither to be able to bear nor to repent of my 
crime; to be beſet by a thouſand terrors, - 
deluded by a thouſand hopes, and not even to 
enjoy the horrible tranquillity of deſpair. | The 
queſtion is not now df virtue and reſolution, but 
of fortune and prudence. : My preſent buſineſs is 


not to extinguiſh a flame Which ought never to 


expire, but to render it innocent; or to die guilty. 
Conſider my ſituation, my friend, and * ee 
whether you" 'Gire eden) paw 2 cgi 5 
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yeſterday, the cauſe of that you 


too long for your honour or my repoſe z indeed 
82 hurt me too much to be eaſily forgot- 


3 from the Rreet;z but I never thought 


Þ > 1 »' = 2 - - 
5 4 
. — —— — — 


Of this however I am certain, there are 
E ſuch in the lover's dictionary, and nothing 
was farther from my thoughts than that they 


heaven] what kind of love muſt yours be, thus 
tod ſeaſon its delights It is true, you were 
| fluſhed with wine, and I perceive how much one 
muſt over-look in a country where ſuch exceſs 
is permitted. It is for this reaſon I ſpeak to you 
on the ſubject; for you may be aſſured that, had 
you treated me in the ſame manner when 


tunity you ſhould ever have had. 
But 


i + Rafulbd eo epi to you before we — — 


| þ 1 me, becauſe you were N 
dition to bear reprobof. In ſpite, however, of 
N E 8 ht to 
4 do it now, to | acquit A promiſe 1 
\ then made you. Ae, —— 1 210 72 
I I know not whether you remember 
your laſt night's — iſcourſe and 


behaviour; for my part, I ſhall remember them 


42 Similar expreſſions have ſometimes reached 
_ could come from, the lips of any worthy 


ſhould ever paſs between you and me, God 


fectly ſober, it ſhould have been the laſt oppor- 


T* 
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an abje commerce, 
recourſe to the monſters of imagination, and, 
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e, æevunt is, 
that the conduct of — (— no 
other than the image of what paſſes in their 
hearts at other times. Shall I believe that, in 
a condition which diiguiſes: nothing, you diſco- 
vered ydurſelf to be reully are ? 
What will become of me if 
ing 4s you did laſt 
liable to ſurh inſults, I had rather 


o 
a paſſion, and: loſe for ever a lover Who, 


; Ek how to nene Teſerves 


ſo little of her eſteem. 
Is it poſſible that you who: delight An vit- 
tuous ſentiments, ſhould have fallen into that 


cruel error, and have adopted the notion, that 
ahh OO longer pay any 


regard to decorum, and that thoſe have no title 
to reſpect whoſe _—_— is no longer to be feared. 
Alas, had you al thus, 
would have been! — and 1 
been leſs unhappy. But miſtake not, my friend; 
nothing is ſo pernicious to true lovers as the pre- 
judices of the world; ſo many talk of love, and 
ſo few know What it is, that moſt people miſtake 
its pure and gentle laws for the vile — 
ſdon Ke ar has 


in order to ape itſelf,” finks into LY 


vity. 

, Pocbiy 1 1 may be miſtaken; but- it ſeeme 
to me —— — the chaſteſt of all hu- 
man connexions; and that its ſacred flame 
ſhould purify our natural inclinations, by con- 
N thin in one object. It is Idve that ſe- 
| cures 


* Lo 


youthink this mom— 
night? Sooner than be 


power 
d have 
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cures us ſin temptation,” and makes 
fex indifferent, except the beloved indivi 


— IF 
To a woman indifferent to love, every man 


is is the ſame, and all are men; but to her whoſe 
heart is truly ſuſceptible of that refined paſſion, 
there is no other man in the world but her lover. 
What do I ſay ? Is a lover no more thai a man? 
He is a being far ſuperiorf! There exiſts not 
a man in the creation with her who truly loves: 
her lover is more, and all others are leſs; they 
live for each other, and are the only beings of 
their ſpecies. They have no deſires ; they love. 
The -heart is not led by, but leads the ſenſes, 
and throws over their errors the veil bf delight. 
There is nothing obſcene but in lewdneſs and 
its groſs language. Real love, always modeſt, 
ſeizes not impudently its favours, but ſteals them 
with timidity. Secrecy, ſilence, and a timo- 
rous baſhfulneſs heighten and conceal its deli- 
cious tranſports; its flame puriſies all its careſſes, 
while decency and chaſtity attend even its moſt 
ſenſual pleaſures. - It is love alone that knows 
how to gratify the deſires without treſpaſſing on 
modeſty, Tell me, you who one knew what | 
true pleaſures were, how can a Cynick i 
dence be conſiſtent with their enjoyment ? Will 
it not deprive that en nt:of all- its ſweet- 
neſs ? . Wilt t- not y ace that image of per- 
fection which repreſents the beloved object? Be- 
lieve me, my friend, lewdneſs and love can 
never dwell together; they are incompatible. 
On the heart depends the true happineſs of thoſe 
who love; bach where een e AY can 
ſupply its place, 


_— - J — 
- 


But, | 


* 


But, ſuppoſing you were ſo unhappy as to be 
pleaſed with ſuch immodeſt diſcourſe, how could 
you prevail on yourſelf to make ufe'of it fo in- 

diſcreetly, and addreſs her who was ſo dear to 
you, in & manner of which a virtuous man 
ought certainly to be ignorant ? Since when is 
it decome delightful to afli& the object one 
loves? and how barbarous is that pleaſure which 
_ delights in tormenting others? I have not for- 
gotten that I have forfeited the right I had to bs 
reſpected: but if I ſhould ever forget it, is 
it you that ought to remind me of it? Does it 
bibs to the author of my crime to aggravate 
my puniſhment? Ought he not rather to admi- 
niſter comfort? All the world may have reaſon 
- to deſpiſe me, but you have none. It is to you 

I owe the mortifying ſituation to which I am re- 
duced ; and ſurely the tears I have ſhed for my 
weakneſs call upon you to alleviate my ſorrow. 
I am neither mice nor prudiſh. Alas, I am but 
too far from it ; I have not been even diſcreet. 
You know too well, ungrateful as you are, 
that my ſuſceptible heart can refuſe nothing to 
love. But whatever I may yield to love, I will 
make no conceſſions to _ thing leſs ; and you 
have inſtructed me too well in its language to be 
able to ſubſtitute 'one ſo different in its room. 
No terms of abuſe, not even blows could have 
infulted me more than ſuch demonſtrations of 
kindneſs, Either renounce Hoiſa, or continue 
to merit her eſteem. I have already told you 
1 know no love without modeſty ; and, how 
much ſoever it may coſt me-to give up yours, it 

Vor. I. 1 23" "0 
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will coſt me ſtill more to keep it at fo dear a 
price. 1 £0 | 


but I maſt here cloſe my letter, and defer it to 
another opportunity. In the mean time, pray ob- 
ſerye one effect of your miſtaken maxims re- 
garding the immoderate yſe of wine. I am 


very ſenſible your heart is not to blame; but 


ou have deeply wounded mine; and, without 
knowing what you did, afflicted a mind too 
eaſily alarmed, and to which nothing is indiffe- 
rent that comes from you. | | | 
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does not chill the blood in my veins ; and 
I can hardly be perſuaded, after twenty times 
reading, that it is addreſſed to me. Who I? 
Can I have. offended Eloiſa? Can I have pro- 
faned her beauties? Can the idol of my foul, 


to whom every moment of my life I offer up my - 


adorations, can ſhe have been the object of my 
inſults? No, I would have pierced this heart 
a thouſand times before it ſhould have formed 
ſo barbarous a deſign. Alas.! you know but 
little of this heart that flies to proftrate itſelf 
at your feet; a heart anxious to contrive for 
thee a new ſpecies of homage, unknown to hu- 
man beings. Ah! my Eloiſa, you know that 
heart. but little, if you accuſe it of wanting to- 

| wards 


I have pet much to ſay on this ſubject; 


THERE is not a line in your letter that 


—_ 
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wards you the ordinary reſpect which even a 
common lover entertains for his miſtreſs. Is it 
poſſible I can have been impudent and brutal? 
I, who deteſt the language of immodeſty, and 
never in my life entered into places where it is 
held! But that I ſhould” repeat ſuch diſcourſe 
to you; that I ſhould aggravate your juſt in- 
dignation! Had I been the moſt abandoned 
of men, had I ſpent my youth in riot and de-' 
bauchery, had even a talte for ſenſual and ſhame- 
ful pleaſures found a place in the heart where 
you reſide, tell me, Eloiſa, my angel, tell me, 
how was it poſſible I could have betrayed before 
you that impudenee, which no one can have 
but in the preſence of thoſe-who are themſelves- 
abandoned enough to approve it. Ah no! it 
is impoſſible. One look of yours had ſealed my 
lips and corrected my heart, Love would have 
veiled my impetuous deſires beneath the charms 
of your -modeſty ; while in the ſweet union of 
our ſouls their own delirium only would have 
led the ſenſes aſtray. I appeal to your own teſti- 
mony, if ever in the utmoſt extravagance of an 


unbounded paſſion, I ceaſed to revere its charms -- 


ing object. If I received the reward of my love, 
did I ever take an advantage of my happineſs, 
to do violence to your baſhfulneſs? If the 
trembling hand of an ardent but timid lover hath 
ſometimes preſumed too far, did he ever with 
brutal temerity prophane your charms ? If ever an 
indiſcreet tranſport drew aſide their veil, though 
but for a moment, was not that of modeſty as 
ſoon ſubſtituted in its place? Unalterable as 
the chaſtity of your mind, the -flame that 
glows in mine can never change. Is not the 


12 affecting 
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flict on me the puniſhment 
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the. affecting and tender union of our ſouls ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute our happineſs ? Does not in 


this alone conſiſt all the happineſs of our lives ? 


Have we a wiſh to know or taſte of any other? 
And canſt thou conceive this enchantment can 
be broken? How was it poſſible for me to forget 


in a moment all-regard to chaſtity, to our-love, 
my honour, and that invincible reverence. and 


reſpect which you muſt always inſpire even in 


thoſe by whom you are not adored? No; I 
cannot belieye it. It was not I that offended 
you? I have not the leaſt remembrance of it; 
and, were I but one inſtant culpable, can it be 
that my remorſe ſhould ever leave-me? No, 
Eloiſa, ſome demon, envious-of happineſs. too 
great for a mortal, has taken upon him my form 
to deſtroy my felicity. _ 5 , 

. Nevertheleſs, I abjure, I deteſt a crime which 
I muſt have committed, ſince you are my ac- 
cuſer, but in which my will had nopart. How 
do I begin to abhor that fatal intemperance, 
which once ſeemed to me favourable to the effu- 
ſions of the heart, and which has ſo cruelly de- 
ceived mine! I have bound myſelf, therefore, 
by a ſolemn and irrevocable vow, to renounce 
wine from this day as a mortal poiſon. Never 
ſhall that fatal liquor again touch my lips, be- 
reave me of my ſenſes, or involve.me in guilt 
to which my heart is a ſtranger. If I ever break 
this ſolemn vow, may the 1 5 of love in- 


image of Eloiſa that inſtant forſake my heart, 
and abandon it for ever to indifference and 


- 


deſpair ! 


* 


9 | 5 But, 


deſerve! May the 
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But, think not I mean to expiate my ctime- 
by ſo light a mortification. This is a precau- 
tion and not a puniſhment. It is from you I 
expect that which I deſerve; nay, I beg it of 
you to conſole my afflition. Let offended love 
avenge itſelf and be appeaſed : puniſh without 
hating me, and I will ſuffer without murmuring. 
Be juſt and ſevere; it is neceſſary, and I muſt 
ſubmit; but if you would not deprive me of 
life, you muſt not deprive me of your heart. q 
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HAT! my friend renounee his bottle 
for his miſtreſs! This is indeed a fa- 
crifice! I-defy any one to find me a man in 
the four cantons more deeply in love than youre 
ſelf. Not but there may be found ſome young 
frenchified petit-maitres among us that drink 
water through affectation; but you are the firit -. 
Swiſs that ever love made a water-drinker, and 
ought to ſtand as an example for ever in the 
lover's chronicle of your country. I have even 
been informed of your abſtinent behaviour, and 
have been much edified to hear that, being to 
ſup laſt night with M. de Vueillerans, you ſaw 
fix bottles go round after ſupper without touch- 
ing a drop; and that you ſpared your water as 
little as your. companions did their wine. This 
ſtate of ſelf-denial and penitence, however, muſt 
have laſted already three days, and in three days 
1 1 3 you 


a» @A.46 Pd 3 4 
vou muſt have abſtained from wine at leaſt” for 
4x meals. Now to the abſtinence for ſix meals, 
obſerved through fidelity, may be added fix 
"others through fear, ſix through ſhame, fix 
rough habit. and fix more through obſtinacy, 
many motives: might be found to 
this mortifying abſtinence, of which love alone 
will have all the credit? But can love'condeſcend 
40 pride itſelf in a merit to which it hath: no jus 
pretenſion s 
This idle raillery may poſſibly be 2s difagree- 
able. to you, as your talk the other night was 
to me: it is time, therefore, to ſtop its career. 
Lou are naturally of a ſerious turn, and I have 
perceived ere now that a tedious ſcene of trifling 
hath heated you as much as a long walk uſually 
does — = man; but I take nearly the ſame ven- 
— ci as Henry the fourth took of the 
— of Maine : your ſovereign alſo will imitate 
the'clemency of that deſt of kings. In like man- 
_ ners I am afraid leſt, „ 0+ ery of r contri- 
tion and excuſes, e end make 
a merit of a fault fo fully 1 I will there- 
fore forget it immediatel by deferring 
— too long it 5 become rather 
act of ingratitude than generoſity. 
With regard to your reſolution of renouncing 
your bottle - for ever ; it has not ſo much weight 
with me as perhaps you may imagine; ſtrong 
paſſions think nothing of theſe trifling ſacrifices, 
and love will not de ſatished with — 
There is beſides more of addreſs ſometimes than 
reſolution, in making for the preſent moment 
an advantage of an uncertain ſuturity, and in 
— * * eredit of an _ 
A - 
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abſtinence; which-may be renounced at pleaſure, 
But, my * rh ſtiend, is the abuſe of ey 
thing ox ty is agteeable te the ſenfes infeparab 
from the enjoyment of it? Is drunkenneſs ne 
ceſſarily attached to the taſte of wine? and is 
philoſophy ſo eruel, or ſo efeleſs,/ as to offer no 
other expedient - to 3 uſe 


greeable things chan that of x giving'them-up 


of a 
— 1 i NY . 
| you keep true to your engagement, 1 44 
prive yourſelf of an innotent pleafiire, and en- 
danger your health in changing your manner of 
living: on the othet hand, if you break it, you 


commit 2 double offence #gainit oe: — 
yout honour will ſtand - Twill make 
ufe therefore on this 6ccafion'of ay privilege”; 


and do not only -Feleaſe you from the obſetvanice 
of a vow, nch is null and void, as bei 
made without my eonſent; but do abſolutely f 
bid you to obſerve it beyond the term I am 


to preferibe. On "Tueſday next my Lord 
is to 1 a concert. At the collation I will 
fend: # cup about haf full of a pure an 


"wholeſome nectar; vhich it is my will and plea- 


ſure that you drink off in my preſence, after 
having made, in a few „ an — ry liba- 
tion to the Graces. ' permitted 


afterwards to return to the der u of wins, 

tempered with the ehtyſtal of the fe mtain; 

or as your honeſt Plutarch has it, no ht 
the 


ardors of Bacchus boys a communication 
nymphs. 

But to our concert 'on Peckliy that blun⸗ | 
derer Regianino has got it into his head that Tam 
already able to fing an Italian air, and even a 

'I 4 | duo 
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<ypher the melody. 
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duo with him. He is deſirous that I. ſnoulg try 
it with you, in order to ſhew. off his two ſcholats 
together; 5; but, there are certain tender 
In it dangerous to ſing before a mother, when 
the heart is of the 
therefore to defer this trial of our {kill to the firſt 
.£oncert we have at our coufin's. - I attribute the 
facility with, which. I have acquired. a taſte for 


the Italian muſic to that which my brother, — 


me for their : and for which Þ have 

fo. well prepared b you, that I perceive. 

the cadence of the 233 and, if I may believe 
Regianino, have 2 n. a ennie len bi of 
. 
eading ſome es d, (OK 

JT Maaſtako | _ this, he mak 


and accompany the recitative, ſo that I ſeem 


— 


to continue reading or ſpeaking all the While; 
which I am pretty certain —— 


d never be the 
Caſe i in the French muſic. After this I practiſe, 
in regular time, the expreſſion of true and equal 


tones; an exerciſe which the noiſe 1 had been | 


accuſtomed to, rendered difficult | enough. At 
length we paſs on to the air, wherein he de- 
— Fe that the juſtneſs and flexibility of the 


Jes * pathetic expreſſion, the force and 


beauty of every part, are naturally affected by 
the ſweetneſs of the melody and 


firſt the moſt. difficult to learn need hardly he 


taught me. The nature of the muſic is ſo well 


adapted to the ſound of the language, and of 

ſo refined a modulation, that one need A. 

bear the baſs and kno how to ſpeak to; de- 
10 the Italian We all 


: It would be better 


makes me repeat ; 


preciſion of 
the meaſure ; inſomuch that what — at 


\ 1 8 | 1 ; 


and affecting; 
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the polite have diſtinct and ftrong expreſ- 
fions : directly contrary to the drawling, 2 


agreeable Sack of the French It is alway: 


ſweet and eaſy, and at the ſame time li 2 


its ſmalleſt efforts produge- che 4 


reateſt effe F, In ſhort, I find that this mu ; 5 
0 elevates the foul without. 5 855 Rs 
which is juſt the: muſic I want. ne © 
then, my dear many; my: preceptor, m | 
tent, my if Me, . alas ! what. are you — . 4 
me? Ah. 9 ſhould | thery * 955 5 one l 


wanting 1. - 1 F We Fe 


P. 8. * you. know tne: is. ſome talk of 
ſuch another agreeable. party on the water, as 
we made two years ago, in com pany with poor 
Chaillot ? How modeſt was then my ſubtle pre- 
ceptor! How he trembled when he handed 
me out of the boat? way mp nn Hear + 
enn ener tu 11 141 
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diſappoints our 
pes, 23 thing betrays a paſſion which hea- 
ven ou y ! And aro we always to 
be the tr of fortune, the unhappy victims of 
deluſive expectation? Shall we ſtill pant in pur- 
uit, of pleaſure without ever attaining it? Thoſe 
nuptials, which we fo im expected, 
were firſt to have been celebrated at Carens; 
but the bad weather oppoſed it, and the cere- 
Al me bor performed in town: however we had 
e hopes of a > interview ; but we 
were ſo cloſely beſet by officious jmportunity, 
that it was impoſſible for us both to eſeape at the 
fame inſtant. At laſt a favourable opportunity 
offers, but we are again diſappointed by the 
cruelleſt of mothers, and that which ought to 
have been the moment of our felicity went near 
to have proved our deſtruction. Nevertheleſs, 


I am fo far from being diſmayed by theſe num- 


berlefs obſtacles, that they ſerve but to in- 
flame my reſolution. I know not by what new 
powers I am animated, but I feel an intrepidity 
of foul to which I have been hitherto igno- 
rant; and if you are inſpired with the fame Pint 
this evening, this very evening I will perform 
V promi iſes, and diſchargy at once all the obli- 
* — of love. * 


Weigh 


Pty very thing conſpires to difroitenit 
our ſchemes, every thi 
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Weigh this affair maturely, and confider well 
at ie What rate you Eſtimate'your life; for the ex- 

pedient I A going to propoſe may probably lead 
0 to the 5 — 8 If thou erg, read no e 


but if thy heart fhrinks no ne at the int 
a «front e 


by . . wah 4 1 1 
a 90 l | 
been in del tre ts _ 
ta attend her, the is Femov e wo 
but as ſhe is now ſomewhat Eres 
1 mne may return. Tairs which! 

1 my eee partment and ane, are at bm 
diftance ftom the room where t key fap, and,, at 
that hour; te reſt of the” 15 Wepe the 
kitchen, is entirely untnhabitecl. u laben 
of the night then. favour your progteſs 
through a ſtreets, without: tte leaſt rĩſc of ng 
obſerved, and you are not uhacq uainted with 
houſe. 
I delleve E have faid enougH'th bo uhderfidod. 
Come this afternoon to Fanny's; T will there 
explain'thereff, and neceflary infftuc- 
tions: but if that ſhould beimpoflible; you will 
find them in writing, in the ol , to which 
I conſign this letter. The ſubjec i is. too int 
portant to be truſted with any perfon livin 

O! fee thy weben auge Nay 
How I feel your tranſposts'® No, - no, tttycha 
ing friend, we will not quit this ſhort * .— 
without having taſted happineſs. Yet remem- 
ber that the fatal moment is environed with the 
horrorsof death ! That the way to bliſs is ex- 
Py, hazardous, _ - gs full of Po 


ney, 


jon 


* 


. 
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and your, retreat beyond meaſure. dangerous, 
that = we are Mad. V5 are 1 5 
loft, _ and ears tor. p Lit fortune muſt be 
uncommonly 1 — et us not. deceive 

ourſelves: 1 know. my father too well to 2 
that he would not Wan piercę . Lag 
ot that even I ſhould not be the fi 

his ene ; for certainly ; Pg 

mercy, nor indeed van ou i anch 
ak 73 into dangers to which! rel were not 


„ F-30850 alſo that vou are not to have the 
leaſt deperidance on your courage.;. it will not 
bear a thought: I SYED COATER, ou very. expreſly, 

to come 15 0 unarmed, ſo. that your intre- 
95 5. 12 au * we are ſur⸗ 


| prized, I 2 70 reſe ved to throw myſelf. into — 


thus to re- 


arms, to gra 2 to my heart, and 
ceive the mort blow, that the 
more ? ſo. ſhall my exit be the Berke moment 
of my life. 

Vet I hope a. milder fate awaits us; we we ſurely 


deſerveit; and fortune muſt at laſt grow weary 


of her. injuſtice, Come then, thou jay of my 
beart, lie of my life, come and be re-united ta 
thyſelf. Come under the auſpices of love, and 


eceiye the reward of thy obedience and thy ſa- 


otifces. O come and confeſs, even in he bo- 


ſam of pleaſure, that fram the. union oy hearts 


n its e 8 ig: al 


” Sa 
yo " We - 


- 
- 
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(Mes arrived? 1 heart hs 
2 entring... this. Aſylum, of. love: x: 
es, El 90 1 SR Any in your cloſet.: 1; 
dhe . Th 
of love lighted my _—_— = 1 paſſed, thro 


the houſe, N ed—Delightful manſion 
once t 


happy place 10 7 ſcene. of tenderneſs anc 
infant love ſuppreſſed \Thel conſcious... 
have ſeen my growing, a uccelsful paſſion, and 


will now, a ſecond ume beg it akte with 
bliſs :. witneſs. of e 

neſs alſo of my happineſs, 1 2 eyer 
the tranſports of the moſt cf and maſt for- 
tunate of men N 
How charming is this place of concealment 

Every thing, around. me. ſerves to, enflame the 
ardour of my paſſion. O Eloiſa, this delightful 
ſpot is full of thee, and. my deſires are kindleg 
by every footſtep of thine, Every ſenſe. is at 
once intoxicated with imaginary. bliſs, . An al- 
moſt imperceptible ſweetneſs, more exquiſite 
than the ſcent of the roſe, and more volatile 
that of the Iris, exhales from every part. 


fancy L bear the delightful ſound, of your voice. 
Every. part of your ſcattered dreſs preſents to my 

glowing imagination the charms it has con- 
cealed. That light head dreſs, which is adorned 
by thoſe bright locks it affects to hide, that ſimple 
elegant —— which diſplays ſo well the 5 | 


| 
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of the wearer; thoſe pretty ſlippers that ſit ſo 
eaſily on your little AI theſe ſtays, which en- 
circle and embrace your flender . Heavens, 
what a charming ſhape ! how the top of the 
ſtomacher is waved in tws e curves 
luxurious ſight! the whalebone h yielded to 
their impreſſion—..—defleious im Jeg ne 
devour it with kiſſes . O Gods . ho 
I be able to bear? Ahl metoks I feel alrea 
a tender heart beat under my happy hand z 
| Etoifa, my charming Eloifa, F ſee, I feel thee — | 
every pore. We now hreathe the fame _ 
thy delay inflames and torments me? My iv 
rt is inſupportable. O, come, 5 £1 

y ta my arms, or I am undone! — forts 
nate it was to find pen, ink and paper! By ex- 
prefling what feel, T moderate my extacy, and 
e a turn to my tranſports by attempting to de- 


ent iy 
Bu | 
Ha ! I hear a noiſe Should it be Ber in 


human father? I do not think — —— a cow- 
ard but death would terrify me juſt now, 
My defpair would be equal to the ardour which 
conſumes me. Grant me, good heaven] but one 
more hour to live, and refign the remainder of 

life to thy utmoſtrigour. What impatience”! 
what fears ! what crue} palpitation I Ah! the 
— opens ! It is ſhe, 1 as Efoifa! I fee her 
enter the chamber and lock thedoor. My heart, 
my feeble heart, finks under its agitation. Let 
me recover myſelf, and gather ns to ſap 
Fort the bliſs that . me! 
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ſweet Wend! nw hs 
beſt beloved of my heart! Mow ſhalt we 
hereafter * an inſſpid life, whoſe pleaſures 
we have already exhtufted? Tell me, if thou 
canſt, what I experienced laft night? give me an 
idea of a whole life ſpent in the fame' 
or let me quit an exiſtence Which bene er mn 
that can equa} the pleaſures ! have n 
— 
efs, ©, a dreame of 

* and e 1 
my —— 


A 


= 


of a child [ — — 
heart ; I ſou preme in their L 
tion; and 1836 that the end of ſenſual 
is but the beginning of mine. O thou choice 


maſter piece of nature's works; divine Eleiſu ! 


to the extatic poſſeſſion of whom all the'trin{- 
ports of the moſt ardent paſſion hardly ſuſſice'! 
Vet it is not thoſe tranſports I regy et the moſt. 
Ah! no: deny me, if it mu be da, thoſe in- 
texicating favours, for the enjoyment of which 
I would nevertheleſß die a thouſand deaths, but 
reſtore me all the bliſs which does not depend on 
them, and it will Wandantly exceed them. Ne- 
ſtore me that intimate connection of ſouls, which 
you firſt taught me.: to know, and have fo well 
inſtructed me to taſte. Reſtore to me that de- 
lightful langevr;' a by the mutual 
Aang of the heart. Refſtoro to me _ en- 
chant- 
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chanting lumber that lulled me in your breaſt ! 
Reſtore to me the yet more delicious moments 
when I awoke, thoſe interrupted ſighs, thoſe 
melting tears, thoſe kiſſes lowly, ſweetly im- 
preſſed in voluptuous languiſhment ; let me hear 
thoſe ſoft, thoſe tender complaints, amidſt whoſe 

urs | 


ſhort hour in which a flight apprehenſion of fu- 

ture ſorrow. rendered our converſation the more 
affecting? I was tranquil, and yet was near. my 
Eloiſa, I adored her, but my deſires. were 
calm. I did not even think of any other feli- 
eity than to perceive your face cloſe to mine, to 


feel your breath on my cheek, and your arm 


about my neck. What a pleaſing tranquillity 
prevailed over all my fenfes! How refined, how © 
laſting, how conſtant the delight ! The mind 
poſſeſſed all the pleaſure of enjoyment, not mo- 
mentary, but durable. What a difference is there 
between the impetuous ſallies of fru and a 
ſituation fo calm and delightful ! It is the firſt 
time I have experienced it in your preſence ; 
and judge of the extraordinary change it has 


Pl 


effected. That hour I hall ever think the hap- 
paieſt of my life, as it is the only one rich 
could wiſh ſnould have been p to eter- 
nity. Tell me then, Eloiſa, did I not love you 
before, or have: I ceaſed to love you ſince? --: 
If Lceaſe to love you! What a doubt is that? 
Do I ceaſe to: exiſt, or does not my life depend 
more on the heart of Eloiſa than my own? cl 
to me. than ever; and I find myſelf enahled, 
from the ſlumber of my deſires, to love you _ 
more tenderly than beſore. My ſentiments, it 
is — paſſionate, but they are more 
affectionate, and axe of a different kind: with- 


out any thing of their foree, they are 
multiplied 3 the mildneſs of friendſhip moderates 


the extravagance of love; and I can hardly con- 
ceive any kind of attachment which does nat 
unite me to you. O my charming miſtreſs ! 
my wife! my ſiſter! my friend! By what name 
ſhall I expreſs. what I feel, after having ex- 
N thaſe which are dear to the heart of 
man R 4 8 e * 
Let me no confeſs a ſuſpicion which, to my 
ſhame and mortification, I have entertained ; 
it is that you are more capable of love than my- 
ſelf. Ves, my Eloiſa, it is on you that my life, 
my being depends: I revere you with all the 
faculties of my foul; but yours contains more of 
love. I ſee, I feel, that love' hath penetrated 
deeper into your heart than mine. It is that 
which animates charms, which prevails in 
your diſcourſe, which gives to.. your eyes that 
penetrating ſweetneſs, to your voice ſuch mov- 
ing accents ; it is that which your pre 
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nome imp communicates to the hearts 
of "others, the tender emotions of your own, 
Alas How: far am 1 from ſuch an independent 
ſtate of love! I ſeek the enjoyment, ' and you 
the love, of the beloved object: I am tranſ 
ed, and. you enamoured: not all my tranſports 
are equal to your tanguiſhing ſoftneſs ; and it is 
in ſuch ſenſations as yours, only that ſupeme 
-feliciey conſiſts. Ie is but fince y that 
have known ſuch refined pleaſure. You have 
leſt me ſomething of that inconceivadle charm 
- peculiar to yourſelf; and L am that 
your ſweet breath hath inſpired me with a new 
foul. : Haſte then, 1 3 „to compleat 
the work you hive: ae from me all 
that of mine, — — me 4 bullen 
tirely .yours:' No, angelic beanty, celeſtial mind, 
; iments but ſuch as yours can de honour 
to you r You alone — < — 
ſpire ; you are 
- feeling it. TO SIR 
that Ty lore you as 
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fair between your friend and Lord B which 


tained t 
muſic, 
Your friend drunk only one ſingle dale mixt 
with water. The other two were not quite fo 


touched, I intend ta give him 


elſe. Your friend who did not much reli 


fluſhed with liquor, and 


neral as might be imag 
were filent had leſs reaſon to complain. You 
know your friend's 
took fire, repeated the words with great w 


* S "YI SS 


1 


n Lvl. 
From Crana to ET ' 
Have 6. php .of information foo: u 


couſin, in which infurmation fu my 1dte 
intereſted.” Laſt night there happened an af- 


may poſfibly become ſerious. Thus it was, 381 


had it from Mr. Orbe, who was , and 
who gare me W e From _ 


"Having fu wpped with i dds. 
lves for — of hours with their 
fat down to chat and drink punch. 


ſober; for though Mr. Orbe doc lares he was not 
— ra of 


that matter ſome other time. | naturally 
became the ſubj _ their converfation ; for 
you know. this lihman can talk of no 


his Lordſhip's diſcourſe, ſeemed ſo little obliged 
to him for his confidence, that at laſt, my Lord, 
piqued at the coldnefs 
of his manner, dared to tell him, in com 
ing of your indifference, that it was not fo ge- - 
ined, and that thoſe who 


s impetuoſity : he inſtant] 


and 8 Whale; which drew upon him the 9 
* 
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they both flew to their ſwords. Lord B—.—, 
who was half ſeas over, in running gave his 
ancle a ſudden twiſt which obliged him to ſtagger 
to a chair. His leg began immediately to ſwell, 
and this more effectually appeaſed their: wrath 
than all Mr. Orbe's interpoſition. But as he 
eontinued attentive to what paſt, he obſerved 


your friend, in going out, approach his Lordſhip, 
and heard him whiſper : As ſoon: as. you are able to 
walt, —— = 3 — er I all take care 
10 inform , myſelf — You not give your, 
— RET ſi 110 the other with a — 
ſmile, you Hall know it time enough e ſball | 
ſee, returned your friend, and left the room. 
Mr. Orbe when he delivers this letter, will tell 
you more particularly. It is your prudence that 
muſt ſuggeſt the means of ſtifling this unluck 
affair. In the mean time, the bearer waits your 
commands, and you may depend on his ſecrecy. 
Pardon me, my dear, my friendſhip forces 
me to ſpeak: I am terribly apprehenſive on your 
account. Your attachment can never continue 
long concealed in this ſmall town; it is indeed 
a miraculous piece of good fortune, conſidering 
it is now two years ſince it begun, that you are 
not already the public talk of the place. But it 
will very ſoon happen, if you are not extremely 
© cautious. I am convinced your character would 
Jong fince have ſuffered, if you had been leſs ge- 
.nerally beloved; but the people are ſo univerſally 
,prejudiced in your favour, that no one dares to 
ſpeak ill of you for fear of being diſcredited and de- 
ſpiſed. Nevertheleſs every thing muſt have an 
end; and much I fear that your myſtery draws 
near its period. I haye great reaſon to . 


* 
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that Lord Bs ſuſpicions proceed from ſome 
diſagreeable tales he has heard. Let me intreat 
you to think ſeriouſly of this affair. The 
watch-man has been heard to ſay, that, ſome 
time ago, he ſaw your friend come out, of your 
houſe at five o'clock in the morning. Fortunate- 
ly he himſelf had early intelligence of this report, 
and found means to ſilence the fellow; but what 
ſignifies ſuch ſilence ? It will ſerve only to con- 
firm the reports that will be privately whiſpered 
to all the world, Beſides, your 'mother's ſuſ- 
picions are daily increaſing. You remember her 
frequent hints. She has ſeveral” times ſpoke ta 
me in ſuch ſerious terms, that if ſhe did not dread 
the violence of your father's temper, I am cer- 
tain ſne would already have opened her mind to 
him ; but ſhe is conſcious that the blame would - 
fall chiefly on herſelt. tieer 
It is impoſſible I ſhould repeat it too often; think 
of your ſafety before it be too late. Prevent thoſe 
growing ſuſpicions, which nothing but his ab- 
ſence can diſpel: and indeed, to be ſincere witin 
you, under what pretext can he be ſuppoſed to | 
continue here? Poſſibly in a few weeks more 
his removal may be to no purpoſe. If the leaſt 
circumſtance ſhould reach your father's ear, you 
will have cauſe to tremble at the indignation of 
an old officer, ſo: tenacious of the honour of-his 
family, and at the petulance of a violent youth. 
But we muſt firſt endeavour to terminate the af- 
fair with Lord Bt, for it were in vain to at- 
tempt to perſuade your friend to decamp; till that 2 
IS in ſome ſhape accompliſhed. . 2 7 , ot 2 | y 
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LETTER: IV. 2 
Prom E014. 


1 Have been e my friend, of whavkas 
paſſed between you and my Lord B—— ;'and 
from a perfect knowle 2 the fact, I have 
2 — Fa to diſcuſs the affair, and give- you my 
opinion of the conduct you ought to obſerve on 
this occaſion, agreeable to the ſentiments you 


profeſs, and of which 1 ſuppoſe you e make 
on] an idle parade. 


do not concern myſelf whether you are 


ſkilled i in fencing, nor whether you think your- 


ſelf capable of contending with a man Who is 
famous all over Europe for his ſuperior dexterity 
in that art, — fought five or ſix times in his 
life, and always killed, wounded, or diſarmed 
his man. I know that in ſuch a caſe as yours, 
people conſult not their ſkill, but their courage; 


and that the faſhionable method to be revenged 
of a man who has 50d. Be u, is to let him run 


you through the bod ut let us paſs over 
this wi/e-maxim ; you will tell me that your ho- 


nour and mine are dearer to you than life. This, 
therefore, is the principle on which 1 we muſt 


reaſon. 
To begin with whot immediately concerns 
yourſelf, Can you ever make-it appear in what 


reſpe& you were perſonally offended by a con- 


verſation that related ſolely to me? We ſhall 
ſee preſently whether you ought on ſuch an oc- 


caſion to take = cauſe upon yourſelf: in the 


mean 


1 
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wean time, you cannot hut allow that the quat- 
rel was quite foreign to your own honour in par- 
ticular, unleſs yoh ate to take the ſuſpicion of 
being beloved hy me as an affront. I muſt own. 

ou have been inſulted 5 but chen it was after 
— begun the quarrel yourſelf by an atro- 

_ cious affront; and, a8 L have had frequent op- 
portunities, ſrom the military people in 
our family, of hearing theſe horrible queſtions 
debated, — not to learn that one outrage com- 

mitted in return to another does not annul che 
firſt, and that he who receives the firſt inſult is 
the only perſon offended, It is the ſame in this 
caſe, as in a.rencounter, where: the aggreſſor is 
only in fault: he Who wounds and kills anothen 
in his own defence, is not conſidered as being 
guilty of m fry gn 4 
To come now to myſelf ; we will agree that 
I was inſulted by the eonverſation of my Lord 
B, although he ſaid no more of me than he 
might juſtify. But do you know what yo re 
about in defending my cauſe with ſo much. 
warmth and indiſeretion? Youaggravate his in- 
ſults; you proye that he was in the right; you ſa- 
erifice my honour to the falſe punctilios of yours, © 
and defame your miſtreſs to gain at moſt the 
reputation of a good ſwords-man: ' Pray tell me 
what affinity there is between your manner of 
juſtifying me and my real juſtification ?* Do you 
think that to engage in my behalf with ſo much 
heat is any great proof that there are no con- 
nections hetween us? And that it is ſufficient to 
ſhew your courage to convince the world you 
are not my lover? Be aſſured, my Lord B-—-—'s 
inſinuations are leſs injurious to me than your 

| conduct. 


2 
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conduct. It is you alone who take upon your- 1 


1 
- 


ſelf, by this buſtle, to publiſh and co them, * 

He may, perhaps, turn aſide the point of your 9 

ſword in the conflict; but neither my reputation, * 

nor perhaps my life can be ſecured againſt the t: 

fatal blow, which your raſh'duel- will give them. b 

Theſe reaſons are too ſolid to admit of a re- * 

ply; but I ſoreſee you will oppoſe -cuſtom to 7 

reaſon ; you will tell me there is a fatality in 2 

ſome things which hurries us away in ſpite of 8 

ourſelves ; that a man is in no caſe whatever to 8 

fuffer the lie to be given him; and that, when ke 

an affair is gone a certain length, it is impoſ- t. 

fible to avoid fighting or infamy. We will by 

examine into the validity of this argument. bl 

Do not you remember a diſtinction you once th 

| made, on a very important occaſion, between real a 
11 and apparent honour? Under which of theſe ſe 
1 elaſſes ſhall we rank that in queſtion? For my þ 
1 part, I cannot ſee that it will even admit of a 7 
14 doubt. What compariſon is there between the * 
„ glory of cutting another's throat, and the teſtimony ye 
4 of a good conſcience? And of what importance ye 
f1 is the idle opinion of the world, ſet in competition th 
"ot with true honour, whoſe foundation is rooted'in ye 
1 the heart? Can we be deprived of virtues we 4 
i really poſſeſs by falſe aſperſions of calumny ? Does 6 
N | the inſult of a drunken man prove ſuch inſults 10 
1 deſerved? Or does the honour of the virtuous lh. 
| and prudent lie at the mercy of the firſt brute or "Y 
blockhead he meets? Will you tell me that of 

fighting a duel ſhews a man to have courage, th. 

and that this is ſufficient to efface the diſhonour, ſhi 

and prevent the reproach, due to all other vices? gin 


I would aſk you, what kind of honour can dic- 
| 8 þÞ tate 
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tate ſuch a deciſion? Or what arguments i ſtify 
it? On ſuch principles a ſcoundrel need on 


to fight to become a man of probity ; the aſſer- 


tions of a liar become true when they are main- 
tained at the point of the ſword; and, if you 
were even accuſed of killing a man, you have 
only to kill a ſecond to prove the accuſation falſe. - 
Thus. virtue, vice, honour, infamy, truth, and 
falſehood, all derive their exiſtence from the 
event of. a duel: a fencing ſchool is the only 
court of juſtice; there is no other law than 
violence, no other argument than murder: all 
the reparation due tothe inſulted, is to kill them, 
and every offence is equally waſhed away by the 
blood of the offender or the offended. If wolves 
themſelves could reaſon, would they entertain 
maxims more inhuman than theſe? Judge your 
ſelf, from the ſituation you are in, whether I ex- 
aggerate their abſurdity? What is it you reſent? 
That the lie has been given you. on an occaſion 
wherein you actually aſſerted a falſhood. Do 
you intend to deſtroy the truth, by killing him 
you would puniſh for having told it? Do you 
conſider that, in riſking the ſucceſs of a quel, 
you call heaven to witneſs the truth of a lie, and 
impiouſly bid the ſupreme difpoſer of events 
ſupport the cauſe of injuſtice, and give the tri- 
umph to falſehood? Does not ſuch abſurdity 
ſhock you? Does not ſuch impiety make you 
ſhudder? Good God! what a wretched ſenſe 
of honour is that, which is leſs afraid of vice 
than reproach ; and will not permit that another 
ſhould give us the lie, which our own hearts had 
given us before ? | 5 - oe , 
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_ Bgyou, Who would have every ore profit by 

Ca, nat make uſe of Wy if you ba 
find one inſtance of a challenge being given, 

when the world abounded with heroes? Did the 

molt valiant men of antiquity ever think of re- 
venging private injuries by perſonal combat? 

Did Cæſar ſend a challenge to Cato, or Pompey 
to Cæſar, in conſequence of their many reeiprocal 
afftonts? or was the greateſt warrior of Greece 
diſgraced becauſe he put up with the threats of 
being cudgelled? Manners, I know, change 
with the times; but are they all equally com- 
mendable? Or is it unreaſonable to enquire 
Whether thoſe of any times are agreeable to the 
dictates of true honour ? This is not of a fickle or 
changeable nature: true honour does not de- 
pend on time, place or prejudice; it-can neither. 
be annihilated nor generated anew ; but has its 
conſtant ſource in the heart of the virtuous man, 
and in the unalterable rules of his conduct. If 
the moſt enlightened, the moſt brave, the molt. - 
virtuous people upon earth had no duels, I will 
venture todeclare it not an inſtitution of honour, . 
but a horrid and ſavage cuſtom worthy its bar- 


 Harous origin. It remains for you to determine 


whether, when his own life, or that of another 
3s in queſtion, a man of real honour is to be go- 
verned by the mode, or if it be not a greater in- 

ſtance of true courage to reſiſt the abſurd tyran- 
ny of cuſtom, than tamely to ſubmit to it. What 
would be your opinion of a man who ſhould re- 
gulate his conduct by the mode, in places where 
different cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed. At Meſſina or 
Naples he would not challenge his man, but 


wait for him at the corner of a ſtreet, and ſtab 
1 „ 
6 
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him in the back. This is called bravery in thoſe 
countries, where honour conſiſts in killing your 
enemy, and not in being killed by him- yourſelf, 
Beware then of confounding the ſacred name of 
honour with that barbarous prejudice, which ſub< 
jets every virtue to the deciſion of the ſword; 
and is only adapted ta make men daring villains 
Will it be ſaid this cuſtom may be made uſe of as 
a ſupplement tothe rules of probĩty ? Wherever 
probity prevails is not ſuch a ſupplement uſeleſs? 
And what ſhall be ſaid to the man who expoſes 
his life in order to be exempted from being vir. 
tuous ? Do you not ſee that the crimes, which 
ſhame and a ſenſe of honour have not prevented, 
are ſcreened and multiplied by à falfe ſhame 
and the fear of reproach? It is this fear which 
makes men hypocrites and liars: it is this which 
makes them embrue their hands in the blood of 
their friends, for an idle word, which ought to 
be forgotten, or for a merited reproach, which 
they ought patiently to ſuffer.” It is this which 
transforms the abuſed and fearful maid into an ini 
fernal fury: It is this which arms the hand of 
the mother againſt the tender fruit of — I ſhud» 
der at the horrible idea, and give thanks at leaſt 
to that Being who ſearcheth the heart, that he 
hath baniſhed far from mine a ſenſe of that diabo- 
lical honour, which inſpires nothing but wieked- 
neſs, and makes humanity tremble. 

Look into If therefore, and conſider 


whether it be permitted you to make a delibe- 
rate attempt on the life of a man, and expoſe' 
yours to ſatisfy a barbarous and fatal notion, which 
has no foundation in reaſon or nature. bend 

wWhne- 
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whether the ſad reflection of the blood ſpilt ou 
ſuch occaſions can ceaſe to cry out for vengeance 
on him who has ſpilt it. Do you know; any 
crime equal to wilfut-murder? If humanity alſo 
be the baſis of every virtue, what muſt be 
thought of the man whoſe blood-thirſty and 
depraved diſpoſition prompts him to ſeck the life 
of his fellow- creature? Do you remember what 
ou have yourſelf ſaid to me, againſt entering 
into foreign ſervice ? Have you forgot that a good 
Citizen owes his life to his country, and has not 
a right to diſpoſe of it, without: the permiſſion 
of its laws, and much leſs in direct oppoſition 
to them? O my friend, if you have a ſincere 
regard for virtue, learn to putſue it in its on 
way, and not in the ways of the world. I will 
own ſome light inconvenience may ariſe from it, 
but is the word virtue no more to you than an 
empty ſound? and will you practiſe it only when 
it coſts you no trouble? I will aſk, however, in 
what will ſuch. inconvenience conſiſt? In the 
whiſpers of a ſet of idle or wicked people who 
feek only to amuſe themſelves with the misfor- 
tunes of others, and to have always ſome new: 
tale to propagate. A pretty motive truly, to en- 
age men to cut each other's throats ! If the 
philoſopher and man of ſenſe regulate their be- 
haviour, on the Moſt important occaſions of life, 
by the idle talk of che multitude, to what pur-: 
Poſe is all their parade of ſtudy, when they are at 
laſt no better than the vulgar? Dare you not ſa- 
_crifice your reſentment to duty, to eſteem, to 
friendſhip, for fear it ſhould be faid you are- 
afraid of death? Weigh well theſe circumſtances, 


neee Keen 
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my good friend, and I am n you wilt 
a 0 more cowardice in the fear of that reproach 


chan in the fear of death. The braggard, the 
coward, would, at * hazards Kg or Ivo 


men. 
Ma verace Jo ben as Ne We 8 
E' di ſe ftaſſ a ſe freggio aſſai ebiare. ' 8 
But real valour howſoe er n 8 
ls ſtill the ſame, and from 


on reſpected, 
He who affects to meet death without fear; is 


a liar. All men fear to die; it is a law with all 
ſenſible Beings, without which every ſpecies of 
mortals would ſoon .be. deſtroyed. This fear is 


the ſimple emotion of nature, and that not in 
itſelf indifferent, but juſt and conformable to the 
order of things. All that renders it ſhameful, or 
blameable, is, that it may ſometimes prevent us 
ſrom doing good, and the proper diſcharge of our 
duty. If cowardice were no obſtacle to virtue it 
would ceaſe to be a vice. Whoever is more 
attached to life than to his duty, 1.own, cannot 
be truly virtuous; but can you, ho pique your- 
rationally, explain to me what 
fort of merit there is in braving death in order ta 
be guilty of a crime ? 

But taking it for granted that a man expoſes 
bimſelf to contempt in refuſing a challenge; 
which 2 is moſt to be feared, that of others 
for doing right, or that of 2 for having 
acted * y Believe me,. he has. a proper 
eſteem for himſelf, is little ſenſible to the unjuſt 
reproach caſt on him by others, and is only 
afraid of deſerving it, Probity and virtue depend 

not 
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hazard of his life, he diſplays 


mw B 1 16 4. 


not on the opinion of the world, but an the ng. 
ture of things; and. though all mankind ſhould 
approve. of the action you. are about, it would 
not be leſs ſhameful in itſelf. But it. is a falſe no- 
tion, that to refrain from it, through a virtuous 
motive, would be bringing yourſelf into contempt. 
The virtuous man, whoſe whole life is irreproach- 
able, and who never betrayed any marks of cow- 
ardice, will refuſe to ſtain his hands with: blood, | 
and will be only the more reſpected for ſuchcie- 

fuſal. Always ready to ſerve his country, to 

protect the weak, todiſcharge his duty on the moſt 

dangerous occaſions, and to defend, in evety juſt 

and reaſonable cauſe what is dear to him, at the 

throughout. the 
whole of his conduct that unſhaken fortitude, 
which is inſeparable from true courage. Ani 
mated by the teſtimony of a good conſcience, he 
appears undaunted, and neither flies from, nor 
ſeeks, his enemy. It is eaſily obſerved that he 
fears leſs to die than to act baſely; that he dreads 
the erime, but net the danger. If at any time: the 
mean prejudices,” of the world raiſe a clamour 
againſt him, the condutt. of bis whole life is hid 
teſtimony, and every action is approved: by a be- 


baviour fo uniformly irreproachable. os 

But do you know what makes. this modera« 
tion ſo-painful to the generality of men? It is 
the difficulty of ſupporting; it with propriety. - 
It is the neceſſity they lie under of never impeach- 
ing it by an unworthy action: for if the fear of 
doing ill dbes not reſtrain men in one baſe, 


why ſhould! it in another, where that reſtraint 
may be attributed to a more natural motive? 
Hence, it is plain, it does not proceed nn 
204 | ut 
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but cowardice; and it is with juſtioe that ſuch 
ſcruples are laughed at, as appear, Py 3p caſes of 
danger. Have you not obſerved that perſons, 
captious and ready to affront others, are, for 
the moſt part, bad men, who for fear of havi 
the contempt in which they are univerſally hel 
publickly expoſed, endeavour to ſkreen, by ſome 
honourable quarrels, the infamy of their lives ? 
Is it for you to imitate ſuch wretches as theſe? 
Let us ſet aſide men of a military profeſſion; who 
ſell their blood for pay; = OO g to 
be degraded from their rank, calculate from their 
intereſt what they owe to their honour, an 
t. 


* 


know to a ſhilling the value of their lives. Let 
us, my friend, leave theſe gentlemen to their fight- 
ing. Nothing is leſs honourable than that ho- 
nour about which, they make ſuch a noiſe; and 
which is nothing more than an abſurd cuſtom 
a falſe imitation of virtue, which prides itſelf in | 
the greateſt crimes. Your honour is nat in the, 
power of another: it depends on yourſelf, and 
not on the opinion of the world: its defence is 
neither in the ſword. nor. the buckler, but in a 
life of integrity and virtue; a proof of greater 
courage than to brave death in a duel.— 
On theſe principles you may reconcile the en- 
comiums I have always beſtomęd on true va» 
lour, with the contempt I have as conſtantl 
expreſſed for the baſe pretenders to courage... 
admlre men of ſpirit, and bate cowards ; b 
would break with a puſillanimous lover who: 
ſhould'betray the want of a proper 1 11 
caſes of danger, and think with all the reſt b | 


my ſex, that the ardours of true courage heighterl 
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profeſs, but belongs only to bad men, who 


res 

thoſe of love. But, I would have ſuch courage 
exerted only on lawful occaſions, and not an 
idle parade made of it when it is unneceſſary, 


as if there was ſome fear of not having it read 

when it ſhould be called for. There are cowards 
who will make one effort to exert their courage, 
that they may have a pretence to avoid danger 
the reſt of their lives. - True fortitude is more 
conftant and leſs impetuous} it is always what 
it ought to be, and wants neither the ſpur nor 
the rein; the man of rea] magnanimity carries 
it always about him; in fighting he exerts it 
againſt his enemy; in company againſt calumny 
and falſhood, and on a fick bed againſt the 
attacks of pain, and the horrors of death. That 
fortitude of mind which inſpires true courage is 


always exerted ; it places virtue out of the reach 


of events, and does not conſiſt in braving -dan- 


ger, but in not fearing it. Such, my friend, is . 


the merit of that courage I have often commend- 
ed; and which I would admire in you. All other 


pretences to bravery are wild, extravagant, and 


brutal; it is even cowardice to ſubmit to them; 


ind 1 deſpiſe as much the man who runs himſelf 


into needleſs danger; as him whotur ns his back 


on that which he ought to encounter, 
If I am not much miſtaken, I have now made 
it clear, that, in this your quarrel with Lord 


B, your own honour is not at all concern- 


ed; that you bring mine into queſtion by draw- 
ing your ſword to avenge it; that ſuch conduct 


is neither juſt, reaſonable, nor lawful ; that it 


by no means agrees with the ſentiments you 


make 
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make uſe of their courage as a ſupplement to 
virtues they do not poſſeſs, or to officers that 
fight not for honour but intereſt; that there is 
more true courage in deſpiſing than adopting it; 
that the inconveniences to which you expoſe 
yourſelf by rejecting it are inſeparable from the 
practiſe of your - duty, and are more apparent 
than real; in fine, that men who are the moſt 
ready to recur to the ſword, are always thoſe of 
the moſt ſuſpicious characters. From all which 
I conclude, that you cannot either give or ac- 
cept a challenge on this occaſion, without giving 
up at once the cauſe of reaſon, virtue, honour, 
and Eloiſa. Canvas my arguments as you pleaſe, 
heap ſophiſm on ſophiſm as you will, it will be 
always found that a'man of true courage is not 
a coward, and that a man of virtue cannot be 
without honour. And I think I have demon- 
ſtrated as clearly that a man of true courage 
deſpiſes, and a man of virtue abhors, duelling. 
I thought proper, my friend, in ſo ſerious and 
important an affair, to ſpeak to you only the 
plain language of reaſon, and to repreſent things 


fümply as they are. If I would have deſcribed 


them as they appear to me, and engaged the 
paſſions and humanity in the cauſe, I ſhould have 
addreſſed you in a different ſtile. You know 
that my father had the misfortune, in his youth, 
to kill his antagoniſt in a due}: that antagoniſt 
was his friend, they fought with regret, but 
were obliged to it by that abſurd notion of a 
point of honour. hat fatal blow which de- 
prived the one of life, robbed the other of. his 
peace of mind for ever. From that time has the- 
moſt cruel remorſe inceſſantly preyed on his heart 
oo N 
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be is oſten heard to. ſigh: and weep in private: 
bis imagination Kill 23 him the fatab; 
ſteel thruſt by his cruel. hand into the breaſt.of the:: 
man he loved; his ſlumbers are diſturbed by the: 
appearances of his pale and bleeding friend: he 
looks with terror on the mortal wound ; be en 
deavours to ſtop the blood that flows from it; 
he is ſeized with horror, and cries out, Will 
this corpſe neuer ceaſe purſuing me? It is. 
fuie years ſince he loſt the only ſupport of his 
name, and hope of his family; ſince when, he has 
reproached himſelf with his Toon a juſt judge 
ment from heaven, which avenged: on him. 
the loſs. ene, nn whom tbe. div. 
prived of an only ſn. 

- I muſt confeſs that all this, added to amd | 
tural averſion to. cruelty, fills me with ſuch hor- 
ror at duels, that I regard them as iuſtances of 
the loweſt degree of brutality into which man- 
kind can poſfihly deſoend. I look upon thoſe, 
who go chrarfully to a duel, in no other light 
than as wild beaſts going to tear each other tos. 
pieces; and, if there remains the Jeaſt ſentiment 
of humanity. within them, I think the murder - 
ed leſs to be pitied than the murderer. Qbſerve: 
thoſe men who are accuſtomed to this horrid 
practice; they only brave remorſe by ſtifling the-. 
voice of nature; they grow by degrees cruel:and; 
inſenſible; they fport with the lives of others, 
and their ꝓuniſhment for having turned a deaf 
ear to humanity, is to loſe at length every ſenſe: 
of it. How ſhocking muſt be ſuch: a ſitua- 
tion? Is it poſſible you can defire to be like 
them? No, you were never made for ſuch a ſtate of 
. brutality: bn firſt Regan 
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leads to it; your = is yet unde and in- 
nocent : begin net to: deb afe i e hazard of 
your life, by an attem̃pt Skat 5 virtue, a 
crime that has; non temptation, a or a. point of 
honour founded only on _ 

I have ſaid nothing 20 42 to you Eloiſa ; + 
will bea gabe, No ag 155 Your jv 
to ſptak "for- her. One Fs 55 one Wor 5 
and Bete her. to ye ws dü h esd onetimes; 


K. honoured me Wick the endeltiitt Kane of” wife 55 
R perhaps I ougfit at this time to oe that of mo- 
= ther. WAY you leave” me I widow before we : are: 
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which no pfudent mani” ever Te : 905 
refuſe to ubm it to it, I have nothin father to! 755 
to you: but think of it well before hand. Take: 
a week's time fot reflection, and to meditate” ors, 
this important ſubject. 11 15 not for art V par,” 
ticular reaſon T demand, this delay, .but* for 1 m 
own pleaſure.” Remember, I made only's 
this occaſion of a | a right,” which” you 1 
have given me over jou, and which ae 
leaſt to what I now fequite- 
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From EL Oos A to Lord B—, 


| Have no intention in writing to your Lord- 
L ſhip, to accuſe or complain of you; ſince 
ou are pleaſed to affront me, I muſt certainly 


e the offender, though I may be ignorant of my 


offence, Would any gentleman ſeek to diſho- „ 


nour a reputable family without a cauſe ? Surely 


no: therefore ſatisfy your revenge if you believe 
uſt, This letter will furniſh you with an 


it 

6 method of ruining an unhappy. girl, who 
can never forgive herſelf for having offended 

Bou, and who commits to your diſcretion that 
onour which you intend to blaſt, Yes, my 


Lord, your imputations were juſt: I have a lover, 


whom I ſincerely love; my heart, my perſon, 
are entirely his, and death only can difſolve our 
union. This lover is the very man whom you 


Honour with your friendſhip, and he deſerves it, 


| becauſe he loves you and is virtuous. - Never- 


theleſs, he muſt periſh by your hand. Offended + 


honour, I know, can be appeaſed only by a 
human facrifice. I know that his own courage 
will prove his deſtruction. I am convinced, that 
in a combat in which you have fo little to fear, 
his intrepid heart will impatiently ruſh upon the 
point of your ſword. I have endeavoured to re- 
ſtrain his inconſiderate ardour, by the power of 
reaſon ; but alas! even whilſt I was writing, I 
was conſcious of the inutility of my arguments: 


What | 


2 
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What opinion ſoever I may have of his virtue, 
I do not believe it ſo ſublime as to detach him 
from a.falſe point of honour. You may ſafely. 
anticipate the pleaſure you will have in piercing 
the heart of your friend: but be affured, bar- 
barous man, that you ſhall never enjoy that of N 
being witneſs to my teats and my deſpair. No, 
I ſwear by that facred flame which fills my 
whole heart, that I will not ſurvive one ſingle 
day, the man for whom alone I breathe ! Yes, 
Sir, you will reap the glory of having, in one 
inſtant, ſent to the grave two unhappy lovers, 
whoſe offence was not intentional, and dy whom 
you were honoured and efteemed. Wo | 

I have heard, my Lord, that you have a great 5 
ſoul and a feeling 2 if theſe will allow you 
the peaceful enjoyment of your revenge, heaven 
grant, when J am no more, that they may in- 
ſpire you with ſome compaſſion for my poor diſ- 
conſolate parents, whoſe grief for their only oy 
will endure for ever. A 


LETTER LIX. 
From Mr. Ox BE to ETO ISA. 


Sieze the firſt moment, in obedience to your 
commands, to render an account of my pro- 
ceedings. I am this inſtant returned from my 
viſit to Lord B— whois not yet able to wa 


without ſupport. I gave him your letter, mb 
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walt on his lordſhip with my attendants, I will 
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he: opened with ĩimpatience. He ſhewed- ſome- 
emotion whilſt he was reading he pauſed; 
read it: a ſecond time, and tlie agitation: of his 
mind was then more apparent. When he had 
done, theſe were his words: You'know, Sir, that 
a fairs ef honour have their | fixt ruies which: cn. 
nat. be Aiſpenſed tui. Yow were" a witheſt t 


what paſſed in this It m, be regularly dr 


„ two of your 'friendsy-and give youre? 
ſelf the trouble to return with" them hitler to- mor- 


rau morning, and you ſhall then tnoto my reſo- 


lution, I urged the impropriety of making others 
acquainted with an affair which: had happened 
among ourſelves. 'Fowhich he haſtily replied: 
T #now what ought to be done, and ſhall act properly. 
Bring your-two-friends, or I have nothing to ſay to 


you. I then took my leave, and have ever 


ſincè racked my brain ineffectually ts penetrate 
into his deſign. Be it as it will, I ſhall ſee you 
this evening, and to-morrow ſhall” act as you 
may adviſe, If you think it proper: that I ſhould- 


take care to chuſe ſuch as. may be depended on, 
at all events. 
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AV aſide your fears, my gentle Eloiſa s. 
and from the fallo ing recital of what ha 
happened; know:and partake of che ſentiments. 
of our friend. Na 5 U Herten IO 
| — ſa full of indignation when I received: 
your letter, that I could hardly read it with the: 
attention it deſarved. Ir: ſhould have made: fine; 
work in attempting to reſute it: I was, then tog 
raſh and inconliderate,: : You: may be: in- the) 
right, ſaid I:to myſelf, but I Will never; be per- 
ſuaded to put up an affront injurious to my Eloiſa. 
Though I were to loſe you, and even die in a. 
wrong. cauſe, I will never ſuffer any one to ſhew 
you leſs reſpe& than is your due; but, whilſt F+ 
have life, you ſhall be reuered by all that approach 
you, even as my on heart reveres you. I did 
not heſitate, however, on the weeks delay you: 
required: the accident which bad happened tos: 
Lord B—, and my vow of obedience con- 
curred in rendering it neceſſary. In the mean 
time, being reſolved, agreeable to your com- 
mands to employ. that interval in meditating on 
the ſubject of * yaur letter, I read it over again 
and again, and am reflecting on it continuallys : 
net with a view, however; to- change my deſign, 
but to juſtify it. 8. 


FO 


I had it in my hand this- morning, peruſing "I 
again, with ſome uneaſineſs of mind, thoſe too 
ſenſible and judicious argumentatbat made againſt. 


me, 


2 E LOTS 4 
me, when ſomebody knocked at the door of my 
chamber. It was opened, and immediat 


tered Lord B=— , without his ſword, 
Ing on his cane; he was followed by three pe 


tlemen, one of whom I obſerved to be Mr. 


Orbe. Surprized at fo unexpected a viſit, I 
waited ſilently for the conſequence ; when my 
Lord requeſted of me a moment's audience; and 
begged leave to ſay and do as he pleaſed with- 


out interruption. You muſt, ſays he, give me 


your expreſs permiſſion: the preſence of theſe 


gentlemen, who are your friends, will excuſe 


you from any ſuppoſed indiſcretion. I iſed 


without heſitation not to interrupt him; when, 
to * great aſtoniſhment, his Lordſhip imme - 


diately fell upon his knee. Surprized at ſeeing 


him in 7 uch an attitude, 1 would have raiſed him 5 


up; but, after putting me in mind of my 
promiſe, he proceeded in the following words. 


„ am come, Sir, openly to retract the abuſe, - 


which, when in liquor, I uttered in your com- 
pany. The injuſtice of ſuch behaviour renders 


it more injurious to me than to you; and there- 


fore I ought publickly to diſavow it. I ſubmit 
to whatever puniſhment you pleaſe to inflict on 
me, and ſhall not think my honour re-eſtabliſh- 
ed till my fault is repaired. Then grant me 
the pardon I aſk, on what conditions you think 
fit, and reſtore me your friendſhip.” My Lord, 


returned I, I have the trueſt ſenſe of your ge- 


neroſity and greatneſs of mind, and take a pleas - 
ſure in diſtinguiſhing between the diſcourſe - 
which your heart dictates, and that which may 


eſeape you when you are not yourſelf: Jet that 


in queſtion be for ever forgotten. I immediately 
raiſed 


+ 
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raiſed him, and, falling into my arms, he cor- 
dially embraced me. Then turning about to 
the company, Gentlemen, ſaid he, I thank you 
for your complaiſance, Men of. honour, like 
you, added he, with a bold air and reſolute tone 
of voice, know that he who thus repairs the in- 
jury he has done, will not ſubmit to receive an | 
injury from any man. You may publiſh what you 
have ſeen.” He then invited all of us to ſup with 
him this evening, and the gentlemen left us. We 
were no ſooner alone, than his lordſhip embraced 
me again, in a more tender, and friendly manner; 
then, taking me 1 — hand, and ſeating him- 
ſelf down by me, Happy man, ſaid he, may you 
long enjoy the felicity you deſerve ! The heart 
of Eloiſa is yours, may you be both What 
do you mean, my Lord? ſaid I, interruptin 
bim; have you loſt your ſenſes? No, return 
he ſmiling, but I was very near loſing them, 
and it had perhaps been all over with me, if ſhe 
who took them away had not reſtored them. He 
then gave me a letter that I was ſurprized to ſee 
written by a hand, which never before wrote to 
any man but myſelf. What emotions did I feet 
in its peruſal ! I traced the paſſion of an in- 
comparable woman who would make a ſacrifice 
of herſelf to ſave her lover; and I diſcovered 
Eloiſa. But when I came to the paſſage, wherein 
ſhe proteſts ſhe would never ſurvive the moſt 
fortunate of men, how did I not ſhudder at. the 
dangers I had eſcaped ! I,could not help com- 
plaining that I was loved too well, and my fears 
convinced me you are mortal. Ah! reſtore me 
that courage of which you have deprived me ! 
I had enough to ſet death at defiance, when it. 
| . threatened 


Jo 
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threatened only myſelf, but I ſhrunk when my 
better half was in danger. M19 43662 


| While I was indulging myſelf in theſe cruel = 


reflections, I paid little attention to his lordſhip's 
diſcourſe; till I heard the name of Eloiſa. His 
converſation gave me pleaſure as it did not excite 
my jealouſy. He ſeemed extremely to regret 
his having diſturbed our mutual paſſion and your 
repoſe; he reſpects you indeed beyond any other 
woman in the world; and, being aſhamed to 
excuſe himſelf to you, begged me to receive his 
apology in your name, and to prevail on 5 to 
accept it. I conſider you, ſays he, as her re- 
preſentative, and cannot humble myſelf too 
much to one ſhe loves; being incapable, without 
having compromiſed this affair, to addreſs my- 
ſelf perſonally to her, or even mention her name 
to you.“ He frankly confeſſed to me he had en- 
tertained for you thoſe ſentiments, which 
one muſt do who looks on Eloiſa; but that his 
was rather a tender admiration than love; that 
he had formed neither hope nor pretenſion: but 
had given up all thoughts of either, on hearing 


oi our connections; and that the infurious-difs 


eourſe which eſcaped him was the effect of I 
quor, and not of jealouſy. He talked of love 
like a philoſopher, who thinks his mind ſuperior 
to the paſſians; but, for my part, I am miftaken 


if he has not already felt 2 paſſion; which will 


prevent any other from taking deep root in his 
breaſt. He miſtakes: a weakneſs of heart for 
the effect of reaſon; but I know that to love 
| Edoifa, and be willing to renounce her, is 
among the virtues of human nature. | 
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le deßted me to give him the hiſtory of our 
amour, and an account of the cauſes which pre- 
vented our happineſs. I thought that, after the 
explicitneſs of your letter, a partial confidence 

might be dangerous and unreaſonable. I — 
it therefore complete, and he liſtened to me with 
an attention that convinced me of his ſincerity. 
More than once I ſaw. the tears come into hig 
eyes, while his heart ſeemed moſt tenderly af - 
fected: above all, I obſerved the powerful im- 


preſſions which the triumphs of virtue made on 
his mind; and I pleaſe myſelf in having raiſed 


up for Claud jv a new protector, no leſs, + 
zealous than your father. When 1 had done, 
There are neither — * e 
be, in what you have 3 and yet 
taſtrophe of a Romance could not equal Lain a 
me; ſo well is a want of variety atoned for by 
ſentiments; and of ſtriking actions ſupplied — 
inſtances of a virtuous behaviour. Vours are 
ſuch extraordinary minds that they are not to 
be guided by common rules: your happineſs is, 
not to be attained in the ſame manner,, nar: 
is it of the ſame ſpecies, with that ON ASP 
They ſeck power and pre-eminence; 206-70 
quire only tenderneſs and tranquillity. here is, 
blended with your ps a virtuous emula- 
tian, that elevates both; and you. would be leſs, 
deſerving of each other if-you-were not mutu- 
ally in lone. Rut love; he;preſumed to a) will 
one day loſe its / power (forgive him, Floiſa, that. 
blaſphemous expreſſion, ſpoken in the ĩgnorance 
of bis heart) the power of love, ſaid he, will one. 
ee deen cine wilhremein, Oh 
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my Eloiſa ! may our virtues” but ſubſiſt as Jöng 


as our love] Heaven will require no more!! 
In fine, I found that the philoſophieal inſſexi- 


bility of his nation had no influence over the na- 


tural humanity of this honeſt Engliſhman; but 
that his heart was really intereſted in our diffi- 


culties. If wealth and credit can be uicful to 


us, I believe we have ſome reaſon to depend on 
his ſervice. But alas! how ſhall credit or riches 
operate to make us happy? 


This interview, in Which we did not count 


the hours, laſted till dinner time; I ordered a 


pullet for dinner, after which we continued 
our diſcourſe. Among other topicks, we fell 


upon the ſtep his lordſhip had taken, with regard 
to myſelf in the morning, on which I cou not 


help expreſſin g my ſurprize at a procedure fo'ſo- 
lemn and uncommon. But, repeating the reaſons 


he had already given me, he added, that to give 


a partial ſatisfaction was unworthy a man of 
courage : that he ought to make a compleat one 
or none at all; left he ſhould only debaſe him< 
ſelf without making any reparation; and leſt 
a conceſſion made ' involuntarily, and with an 


ill grace, ſhould be attributed to fear. Beſides, 


continued he, my reputation is eſtabliſhed; I 
can do j ou juſtice without incurring the ſuſpi- 
cion of cowardice; but you, Who are young and 


juſt beginning the world, ought to clear your- 


ſelf ſo well of the firſt affair you are engaged in 
as to tempt no one to involve ybu in a fecond?> 
The world is full of thoſe-urtfu} cowards, WhO 
are upon the catch, as one may ſay, to taſte 


their man; that is, to find out ſome greater coõẽ-·- 
Ard than themſelves to ſhew their valour wm | 
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[ would ſave a man of honour, like you, the 


trouble of chaſtiſing ſuch ſcoundrels ; I had ra- 


ther, if they want à leſſon, that they ſhould 
take it of me than you : for one quarrel, more 
or leſs, on the hands: of a man Who has already 
had many, ſignifies nothing; whereas it is, a 
kind of iſerace: to have had but one, and the 
lover of Eloiſa ſhould: be exempt from it. 

This is, in abſtract, ny long converſation 
with Lord B——;, of "hich I thought proper 
to give you an account, that you might preſcribe 
the manner in which | ought to behave to him. 
As you ought now to be compoſed, chaſe from 
your mind, I conjure you, thoſe dreadful ap- 
prehenſions wich have found a place there 1 
tome days paſt. Think of the care your ſhould 
take in the uncertainty of your preſent condi- 
tion. O ſhould you ſoon give me life in a irg 
being! Should a "charming pledge —— Too 
flattering hope Doſt thou come again to 2 
ceive me? I wiſh! I fear? 1 am loſt in . 
plexity! ! Oh. Thou u charmer bf "m 
heart, let us live but to love, and N heaven 5 
poſe of us, as it may? _ 


P. S. I forgot to tell you that my Lord offer- 
ed me your letter, and that I made. no difficulty; 
of taking it; thinking it improper that it ſhould, 
remain in the hands of a third perſon. I will, 
return it you the. firſt time I ſee you: for, as to 
myſelf, I have no occaſion for it;. i is e, 
engraven in my heart. | 


B. 
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LETTER 121. 


From rose 


4 


that I may throw myſelf at his feet, as he has 
e at yours. What gre fees of mind! What 
generoſity ! Oh how little do we ſeem, com- 
pared to Tam? Preſerve ſo ineſtimable a friend as 
you would the app le of your eye. Perhaps he 
would be leſs baude, were he of à more even 
temper ;, was there ever a mar without ſorts 


R my Lord Bm Mitte th. mt 
On 


A thoufand diſtreſſes of various n, hid : 
ſunk my ſpirits to the loweſt ebb ; but your let- 
ter has rekindled extinguiſhed hopes. In 
diſſipating my fears, it has rendered my anxi 
the more Tuppottable. I feel now I have ftren 


enough to bear up under it. Vou live, you dove 
me; neither your own, nor the blood of your 


friend has been ſpilt, and your honour is ſecur- 
ed; I am not then compleatly miferable. = 

Fail not to meet me to-morrow, I neyer had 
ſo much reaſon for ſeeing you, nor ſo little hope 
of having that pleaſure long. Farewell, my 
deat friend, inſtead of ſaying let us live but to, 
love, you ſhould have ſaid, alas! let us love that 


we may live. 
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LETT ER TH.. 
From CT ARA. 

UST I be always, my dear couſin, un- 
VI der the neceſſity of pe 55 the moſt 
qiſagreeable offices of friendſhip ? Muſt I always, 
in the. bitterneſs of my own heart, be giving af. 
fiction to yours, by, cruel intelligence? Our 
ſentiments, alas! are the ſame, and you are ſen- 
ſible I can give no new. uneaſineſs to you which 
I haye not firſt experienced myſelf, O that I 
could but conceal your misfortune without in- 
crealing it! or that a friendſhip like ours were 
not as binding as love! How readily might I 
throw off that chagrin I am now obliged to com- 
municate. Laſt night, when the concert was 
over, and your mother and you were gone home, 
in company with your friend and Mr. Orbe, our 
two fathers and my Lord B. were left to talk poli- 
ticks together; the diſagtẽeableneſs of the ſub- 
jet, of which indeed I am quite ſurfeited, ſoon 
made me retire to my own chamber. In about 
half an hour, I heard the name of your friend 
repeated with ſome vehemence; on which L 
found the converſation had changed its ſubject, 
and therefore liſtened to it with ſome attention; 
when I gathered by what followed, that his 
lordſhip had ventured to propoſe a match be- 
tween you and your friend, whom he frankly 
called his, and on whom, as ſuch, he offered to 


make a ſuitable ſettlement, Your father * f 
e 


* 
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the propoſal with diſdain, and upon that the uP 
converſation began to grow warm. I muſt tell ye 

you, Sir, ſaid my lord, that, notwithſtanding your . 
prejudices, he is of all men the moſt worthy of os, 

her, and perhaps the moſt likely to make her Ju 

happy. He has received from nature every gift w. 

that is independent of the world; and has em- re 

belliſhed them by all thoſe talents, which de- * 

pended on himſelf. He is young, tall, well- ho 

made, 'and ingenious: he has the advan- * 

1 tages of education, ſenſe, manners, and cou- . 
* rage; he has a fine genius and a ſound mind; - 
| | 2c ce 
what then does he require to make him worth 

5 of your daughter? Is it a fortune? He ſhall 7 
; have one. A third part of my own will make | 
r him the richeſt man of this country; nay, I will 1 
ö give him, if it be neceſſary, the half. Does ou 
he want a title ? ridiculous prerogative, in a 1 

N where nobility is more troubleſome than br 

uſeful! But doubt it not, he is noble: not _— 

that his nobility is made out in writing upon an' _ 

old parchment, but it is engraven in indelible 7 
characters on his heart. In a word, if you pre- _ 

fer the dictates of reaſon and ſenſe to groundleſs 2 
prejudices, and if you love your daughter bet- 81 

ter than empty titles, you will give her to Fa 

him,” * | WT £4 oP "i 

On this your father expreſſed himſelf in a vio- Ju 

\ tent paſſion: he treated the propoſal as abſurd 

and ridiculous. How! my lord! ſaid he, is it ſer 

poſſible a man of honour, as you are, can enter - 7 

tain ſuch a thought, that the laſt ſurviving branch to 


of an illuſtrious family, ſhould go to loſe and de- 
J: grade its name, in that of nobody knows who; 
1 a fellow without home, and reduced to ſubſiſt 
* | upon 


upon charity. Hold: Sir, interrupted my Lord, 
you are ſpeaking of my friend ; conſider that I 
muſt take upon myſelf every injury done him in 
my company, and that ſuch language as is in- 
jurious to a man of honour, is more ſo to him 
who makes uſe of it. Such fellaws are more 
reſpectable than all the country ſquires in Eu- 
rope; and I defy you to point out a more 
honourable Way to fortune, than by accept- 
ing the debts of eſteem, or the gifts of friend- 
ſhip. If my friend does not trace his de- 
ſcent, as you do, from a long and doubtful ſuc- 
ceſſion of anceſtors, he will lay the foundation, 
and be the honour of his own houſe, as the firſt 
of your anceſtors did that of yours. Can you 
think yourſelf diſhonoured by your alliance to 
the head of your family, without falling under 
the contmept you haye for him ? How many 
great families would fink again ino oblivion, if 
we reſpected only thoſe which deſcended from 
truly reſpectable originals ? Judge of the paſt 
by the preſent; for two or three honeſt ci- 
tizens ennobled by virtuous means, a thou- 
ſand knaves find every day the way to ag- 
grandize themſelves and families. But to what 
end ſerves that nobility, of which their deſcen- 
dants are ſo proud, unleſs it be to prove the in- 


Juſtice and infamy of their anceſtors c? There 


* Titular grants are not very common in the pre- 
ſent age, except thoſe which are bought, or are ob- 
tained by placemen, the moſt honourable appendage 
to which, that I know of, is the privilege of not be- 
ing hanged, | | 


— # 
hy, 
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are, 1 muſt confeſs, a gregt number of bad men 
among the common people; but the odds are 
always twenty to one againſt a gentleman, that 


he is deſcended from a ſcoundrel. Let us, if you 
will, ſet aſide deſcent, and compare only merit 


% 


and utility. You have borne arms in the ſervice - 


and pay of a foreign prince; his father fought 


without pay in the ſervice of his country. If 


you have well ſerved, you have been well paid; 
and, whatever honour you may. have acquired by 
arms, a hundred Plebeians may have acquired 
Aill more. „ De 

In what conſiſts the honour then, continued 
my Lord, of that nobility of which you are ſo 


tenacious ? How does it affect the glory of one's 


country or the good of mankind? A mortal 


enemy to liberty and the laws, what did it ever 


produce in moſt-of thoſe countries where it has 
fouriſhed, but the rod of tyranny and the 
oppreſſion of the people? Will you preſume to 
boaſt, in a republick, of a rank that is deſtructive 
to virtue and humanity ? Of a rank that makes 
its boaſt of ſlavery, and wherein men bluſh to 
be men? Read the annals of- your own coun- 
try; what have any of the nobility merited of 
her? Were any of her deliverers nobles ? 
The Furſis, the Tells, the Stouffachers, were 
they gentlemen ? What then is that abſurd ho- 

nour about which you make fo much noiſe ? 
Think, my dear, what I ſuffered to hear this 
reſpectable man thus injure, by an ill-concerted 
application, the cauſe of that friend whom he 
endeavoured to ſerve. Your father being irri- 
tated by ſo many galling, though general invec- 
tives, ſtrove to. retort them by perſonal * 
1 | = 
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He told his Lordſhip plainly, that never any 
man of his condition talked in the manner he 


had done. Trouble not yourſelf to plead ano- 


'ther's cauſe, added he roughly, honourable as 


you are ſtiled, I doubt much if you could make 
your own good, on the ſubject in queſtion. You 
demand my daughter for your pretended friend, 


without knowing. whether you are yourſelf an 


equal match for her; and I -know enough of the 


Engliſh- nobility to entertain, from your diſ- 
courſe, a very indifferent opinion of yours. 


To this his Lordſhip anſwered; Whatever you 
may think of me, Sir, I:ſhould. be very ſorry to 


be able to give no other proof of my merit than 


the name of a man who died five hundred years 


ago. If you know the nobility. of England, you 


know that it is the leaſt prejudiced, beſt inform- 
ed, molt ſenfible, and braveſt of all Europe; af- 
ter which it is needleſs to aſk whether it be the 


moſt ancient ; for, when we talk of what is, we 


never mind what has been. We are not, it is 
true, the ſlaves, but the friends of our prince; not 


the oppreſſors of a people, but their leaders. The 


guardians of liberty, the pillars of our country, 
and the ſupport of the throne, we maintain an 
equilibrium between the people and the king. 
Our firſt regards ate due to the nation, our 2 
cond to him that governs: we conſult not his 
will but his juſt prerogative. Supreme judges in 
the houſe of peers, and ſometimes legiſlators, 
we render equal juſtice to the king and people, 
and ſuffer no one to ſay God and ny fword, but 

only God and my right. ; 
Such, Sir, continued he, is that reſpectable 
nobility with which you are -ynacquainted ; as 
2 ancient 


— 


with admiration at my Lord B 
ſity, I ſaw plainly that he would totally ruin the 
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-ancient as any other, but more proud of its mi. 
Tit than of its anceſtors. I am one, not the 


loweſt in rank of that illuſtrious order, and be- 
lieve, whatever be your pretenſions, that I am 
your equal in every reſpect. I have a ſiſter un- 
married; ſhe is young, amiable, rich, and in 


no wiſe inferior to Eloiſa, except in theſe 


qualities, which with you paſs for nothing. 
Now, Sir, if after being enamoured with your 
daughter, it were poſſible for any one to change 


the object of his affections and admire another, 


I ſhould think it an honour to accept the man 


for my brother, tho' without a fortune, whom 

J propoſe to you for a ſon with half my eſtate. 
I knew matters would be only aggravated 

by your father's reply ; and, though I was ſtruck 


. * 9 


negotiation he had undertaken. I went in, 
therefore to prevent things from going farther, 


My entrance broke off the converſation, and 
immediately after they coldly took leave of each 


other, and parted, As to my father, he beha- 


ved very well in the diſpute. At firſt he ſecond- 
ed the propoſal ; but, finding that yours would 
hear nothing of it, he took the {ide of his bro- 


ther-in-law, and by taking proper opportunities 


.to moderate the conteſt, prevented them from 
going beyond thoſe bounds they would certain- 
1y have treſpaſſed, had they been alone. After 
their departure, he related to me what had hap- 


ned ; and, as I foreſaw where his diſcourſe 
would end, I readily told him, that things be- 


ing in ſuch a ſituation, it would be improper 
the perſon in queſtion ſhould ſee you fo often 
3 here; 


$ genero-. 
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here; and that it would be better for him not 


"i to come hither at all, if ſuch an intimation would 
not be putting a kind of affront on Mr. Orbe, 


© BM bis friend; but that I ſhould defire him to bring 
"a4 Lord B leſs frequently for the future; 

K This, my dear, was the beſt I could do to pre- 
iſo vent our door being entirely ſhut againſt him. 
But this is not all. The criſis in which you 
* ſtand at preſent obliges me to return to my for- 

4 mer advice, The affair between my Lord B— 
: and your friend has made all the noiſe in town, 
- which was natural to expect. For, though Mr. 
"4 Orbe has kept the original cauſe-of their quarrel 

a ſecret, the circumitances are too public, to 
* ſuffer it to lie concealed. Every one has ſuſpi- 
* cions, makes conjectures, and ſome go ſo far as 


to name Eleiſa. The report of the watch was 
not ſo totally ſuppreſſed as not to be remember- 
ed ; and you are not ignorant, that in the eye 
of the world, a bare ſuſpicion of the truth is 
looked upon as evidence. All that I can ſay for 

our conſolation is, that in general your choice 
is approved, and every body thinks with plea- 
ſure on the union of ſo charming a couple. 
This confirms me in the opinion that your friend 
has behaved himſelf well in this country, and is 
not Jeſs beloved than yourſelf. But what is the 
public voice to your inflexible father? All this 
talk has already reached, or will come to his 
ear; and I tremble to think of the effect it may 
praduce, if you do not ſpeedily take ſome mea- 
lures to prevent his anger. You muſt expect from 
him an explanation terrible to yourſelf, and 
perhaps ſtill worſe for your friend. Not that 


I think, at his age, he will condeſcend to chal- 
L 3 lenge 
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lenge a young man he thinks uuworthy his 
ſword : but the influence he has in the town. 
will furnifh him, if he has a mind to it, with a 
thouſand means to ſtir up a party againſt him; 
and it is to be feared that his paſſion will be too 
xeady to excite him to do it. EY 

On my knees, therefore, I conjure you, my 
dear friend, to think on the dangers that ſur- 
round you, and the terrible riſk you run ; which 
increaſes every moment. You have been ex- 
tremely fortunate to eſcape hitherto, in the midſt 
of ſuch hazards; but, while it is yet time, I 
beg of you to let the veil of prudence be thrown 
over the ſecret of your amours ; and not to puſh 
your fortune farther ; leaſt it ſhould involve 
in your misfortunes the man who has been the 
cauie of them. Believe me, my drar, the fu- 
ture is uncertain, a thouſand accidents op the 
pen unexpectedly, in your favour; but, for the 
preſent, I have ſaid and repeat it moſt earneſtly, 
ſend away your friend, or you are undone, - 
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LETTER LXIII. 
From ELOIS A to CLARA. 


LL that you foreſaw, my dear, is come to 
paſs. Laſt night about an hour after we 

got home, my father entered my mother's apart- 
ment, his eyes ſparkling, and his countenance in- 
flamed with anger; in a word, ſo irritated as I 


never ſaw him before. I found immediately that 


he had either juſt left a quarrel, or was ſeeking 
occaſion to begin one; and my guilty conſcience 
made me tremble for the conſequence. 

He began by exclaiming violently, but 
in general terms, againſt ſuch mothers as in- 
diſcreetly invite to their houſes young fellows 
without family or fortune, whoſe acquaintance 
only brings ſhame and ſcandal on thoſe wh 
cultivate it. Finding this not ſufficient to draw 
an anſwer from an intimidated woman, he 
brought up particularly, as an example, what; 
had paſſed in our own houſe, ſince ſhe had in - 
troduced a pretended wit, an empty babbler,, 
more fit to debauch the mind of a modeſt young, 
woman than to inſtruct her in any thing that is; 
good. RE OTIE hos 
My mother, who. now ſaw ſhe ſhould get. 
little by holding her tongue, took him up at the 
word debauch, and aſked what he had ever ſeen; 
in the conduct, or knew of the character of: 
the perſon he ſpoke of, to authoriſe ſuch bafe. 
ſuſpicions, I did not conceive, ſhe added, that 
| L 4, genius 
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genius and merit were to be excluded from ſo- n 
ciety. To whom, pray, would you have your p! 
houſe open, if fine talents and good behaviour 
have no pretenſions to admittance ? To our h 
equals, Madam, he, replied in a fury; to ſuch E 
as might repair the honour of a daughter if they tl 


' ſhould injure it. No, Sir, ſaid ſhe, but rather v 
to people of virtue who cannot injure it. Know, 1 
Madam, that the preſumption of ſoliciting an 9 
alliance with wy family, without a title to that y 
honour, is highly injurious. So far from think- 8 
ing it injurious, returned my mother, I think it, } 
on the contrary, the higheſt mark of eſteem : } 

but, I know not that the perſon you exclaim 
againſt has made any ſuch pretenſions. He has 
done it, Madam, and will do worſe, if I do not 
| 
| 


= rake proper care to prevent him; but,-for the 
[1 future, I ſhall! take upon myſelf the charge you 
; e, ET IE 
4 On this began a dangerous -altercation be- - 
= tween them; by which I found they were both 
1 ignorant of thoſe reports, which you ſay have 


been ſpread about the town. During this 
time your unworthy couſin could, neyertheleſs, 
have wiſhed herſelf buried a hundred feet in the 


* earth. Think of the beſt and moſt abufed of 

15 mothers laviſhing encomiums on her guilty 

daughter, and praiſing her for all thoſe viitues 

14 ſhe has loſt, in the moſt reſpectful, or rather 


to me the moſt mortifying terms. Think of an. 
angry father, profuſe of injurious expreſſions, 
14 and yet in the height of his indignation, not 
" letting one eſcape him in the leaſt reflecting on 
the prudence of her, who, torn by remorſe and 
$4441 tdteadt tenth. * humbled 
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humbled with ſhame, could hardly ſupport his 


, 


preſemeny::{. 11 i | 
O the inconceivable torture of a bleedi 
heart, reproaching itſelf with unſuſpected Eta, 
How depreſſing and unſupportable is the bur- 
then of unmerited praiſe, and of an eſteem of 
which the heart is conſcious it is unworthy! 
I was indeed ſo tertibly oppreſſed, that, in or- 
der to free myſelf from ſo cruel a ſituation, I 
was juſt going, if the impetuoſity of his temper 
would have given me time, to confeſs all. But 
he was ſo enraged as to repeat over and over a 
hundred times the ſame things, and yet to diver- 
ſify the ſubject every moment. He took notice 
of my looks, caſt down, and affrighted, in conſe- 
quence of my remorſe ; and if he did not conſtrue 
them into thoſe of my guilt, he did into looks of 
my love; but, to ſhame me the more, he abuſed 
the object of it in terms ſo odious andFontempt- 
ible that, in ſpite of all my endeavours, I could 
not let him proceed without interruption. I 
know not whence, w dear, I had ſo much cou- © 
rage, or how I came ſo far to treſpaſs the bounds | 
of modeſty and duty: but, if I ventured to break 
for a moment that reſpectful ſilence they dic- 
tate, I ſuffered for it, as you will ſee very ſeverely. 
For heaven's ſake, my dear: father, ſaid I, be 
pacified : never could your daughter be in danger 
from a man deſerving ſuch abuſe. I had ſcarce 
ſpoken, when, as if he had felt himſelf reproved by 
what I ſaid, or that his paſſion wanted only a 
pretext for extremities, he flew upon your poor 
friend, and for the firſt time in my life, I received _ 
from him a box on the ear: nor was this all, 
L 5 but, 
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but, giving himſelf up entirely to his paſſiod, 


he proceeded to beat me without mercy, not- 


withſtanding my mother threw herſelf in be- 


tween us, to ſcreen me from his blows, and 


received many of thoſe which were intended for 
me. At length, in running back to avoid them, 
my foot ſlipt, and I fell down with my face againſt 
the foot of a table. © e 493 
Here ended the triumph of paſſion, and 
that of nature. My fall, the fight of my blood, 


my tears, and thoſe of my mother greatly af- 


fected him. He raiſed me up with an air of 
affliction. and ſolicitude; and, having placed me 
in a chair, they both eagerly enquired where 1 
Was hurt. Thad received only a flight bruiſe on 
my forehead, and bled only at the noſe. I faw, 
nevertheleſs, by the alteration in the air and 
voice of: my father, that he was diſpleaſed at 
what he had done. He was not, however, im- 
mediately reconciled to me ; paternal authority 
did not permit ſo abrupt a change; but he apo- 
Jogized with many tender excuſes. to my mo- 


ther; and I ſaw plainly, by the looks he caſt on 


me, to whom half of his apologies were indireQly 
addreſſed. Surely, my dear, there is no confuſion 


ſo affecting as that of a tender father, who thinks 


himſelf to blame in his treatment of a child. 
Supper being ready, it was ordered to be 
back that I might have time to com- 

poſe myſelf; and my father, unwilling the 
ſervants ſhould fee any thing of my diſorder, 
went himſelf for a glaſs of water; while my 
mother was bathing the contuſion on my fore- 


| chead, Ah, my dear, how 1 pitied her | al- 


'TT 0 ready | 


9 * 
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cuſed from 


2 in a very ill and nugulhlüg fats 
health, how gladly would ſhe have 33 
witneſs to ſuch a ſcene! 


How lictle leſs did the ſtand — — 


than !! 450 


At ſuppe⸗ my father did not en 0 6. 


but I could fee his ſilence was the effect of name, 


and not of diſdain-: he pretended to find every: 
thing extremely good, in order to bid my mo- 
ther help me to it; and, what touched moe the 
moſt ſenſibly. was, that he took all acealions to- 
call me his daughter, and not Eloiſg, . is cuf 


tomary with him. | 
After ſupper the- evening was i eoll? thar: 


my mother ordered 'a fire in her chamber ; 


ſhe placing herſelf on one fide. and my ſa- 
ther on the other, I went to take a chair, to fit- 
down in the middle; when, laying hold of my 
gown, and drawing me gently to him, he placed! 
me on his. knee, without fpeaking a word. 


This was done fo immediately, and by a ſort of 


involuntary impulſe, that he cemed to be almoſt: 
forry for it a moment aſterwards. But IL Was- 
on his knee, and he could not well puſh me from. 
him again, and, what added to his apparent con- 
deſcenſion, he was obliged to ſupport me wich 
his arms in that attitude. All this paſſed in a: 
kind of reluctant ſilence; but I perceived kim, 
every now and then, ready to give me an inv 
Juntary embrace, which however he reſiſted; at: 


the ſame time endeavouring to ſtiſſe a ſigh, 


which came from the bottom of his heart. A. 
certain falſe ſhame prevented his paternal arms 
from. n me with that tenderneſs- he too 

L 6- | plainly 
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be was aſhamed 
to depart from, a confuſion. he durſt not over- 
come, occaſioned between a father and his daugh- 
ter the ſame charming embarraſſement, as love 


aud modeſty cauſe between lovers; in the mean 


While a moſt affectionate mother, tranſported 
with pleaſure, ſecretly enjoyed the delightful fight. 


TI faw, I felt it all, and could no longer 5 | 
a ſcene of ſuch melting tenderneſs... I pretend- 
ed to ſlip down; and, to ſave myſelf, threw my 
arm round my father s neck, Ja 
cloſe to his venerable cheek, which I prefled 


aying my — 
with repeated kiſſes and bathed with my tears. 


At the ſame time, by thoſe which flowed plenti- 
fully from his eyes, I could perceive him great- 


ly relieved; while my mother embraced us both, 


and partook of our tranſports. _ How ſweet, 
how peaceful is innocence ! which alone was 


wanting to make this the moſt FOO mo- 
ment of my life! _ 

This morning, laflitude and the pain L felt 
from my fall having kept me in bed later than 


uſual, my father came into my chamber befoze 
I was up; when, aſking kindly after m health, 


he ſat down by the fide of my bed ; an , taking 


one of my hands into his, he candeſcended lo 
far as to kiſs it ſeveral times, calling me at the 
ſame time his dear daughter, and expreſſing his 
ſorrow for his reſentment. I told him I ſhould 
think myſelf but too happy to ſuffer as much 
every day to have the pleaſure he then gave me 


in return; and that the ſevereſt treatment I could 


receive from him, would be fully recompenſed 


mo the ſmalleſt inſtance of his kindneſs. 
. Then 


RBS e 

Then putting on a more ſerious air, he re- 
ſumed the ſubject of yeſterday, and ſignified his 
pleaſure in civil but poſitive terms. You know, 
ſays he, the huſband: I deſign for you: I in- 
timated to you my intentions concerning him on 
my arrival, and ſhall never change them, on that 
head. As to the man whom Lord B. ſpoke of, 
though I ſhall not diſpute the merit eyery body 
allows him, I know not whether he has of him- 
ſelf conceived the ridiculous hopes of being allied 
to me, or if it has been inſtilled into him by 
others; but, be affured, that, had I even no 
other perſon in view, and he was in poſſeſſion of 
all the guineas in England, I would never ac- 
cept him for my ſon-in-law. ' I forbid you, 
therefore, either to ſee or ſpeak to him as long as 
you live, and that as well for the ſake of his ho- 
nour as your own. I never indeed felt any great 
regard for him : but I now mortally hate him for 
the outrages he has been the occaſion of my com- 
mitting, and ſhall never forgive him the violence 
I have been guilty f. 44 46 by. | 

Having ſaid this, he roſe and left me, without 
waiting for my anſwer, and with the ſame air of 
ſeverity, which he had juſt reproached himſelf for 
aſſuming before. Ah, my dear couſin, what an 
infernal monſter is prejudice, that depraves the 
beſt of hearts, and puts the voice of nature eve- 
ry moment to ſilence! _. ! 

Thus ended the explanation you predicted, 
and of. which I could not comprehend the rea- 
ſon till your letter informed me. I cannot well 
tell what revolution it has occaſioned in m 
mind; but I find myſelf ever ſince greatly 5 

ES 5 E Fs tered, 


tered. I ſeem to look back with more regret 
to that happy time, when I lived content and 

il with my family friends around me; and 
that the ſenſe of my error encreaſes with that 


of the bleflings of which it has deprived me. 
Tell me, my ſevere monitor, tell me if you dare 


be ſo cruel, are the 1 hours of love all gone 
and fled ? And will t never more return? 


Do you pereeive, alas, how gloomy and hor- 
rible is that ſad apprehenſion ? And yet my 
father's commands. are poſitive ; the danger of. 
my lover is certain. Think, my dear Clara, 


on the reſult of ſuch oppoſite emotions; deſtroy- 


ing the effects of each other in my heart. A 
kind of ſtupidity has taken poſſeſſion of me, 
which make me almoſt inſenfible; and leaves. 


me neither the uſe of my paſſions nor my rea- 


fon. - The preſent moment, you tell me, is. 


critical; I know, 1 feel it is: and yet I was 


never more incapable to conduct myſelf. than 


now. TI have fat down more than twenty times 


to write to my lover: but I am ready to fink at 
every line. I have no refource, my dear 
friend, but in you. Let me prevail on you then 


to think, to ſpeak, to act for me. I put my- 


ſelf into your hands : whatever ſtep you think: 
proper to take, I hereby confirm before hand 


thing you do; I. commit to your friend- 


fhip that ſad authority over a lover which I have: 


bought ſo dear.. Divide me for ever from my- 
ſelf. Kill me, if I muſt die; but do not force 
me to plunge the dagger in my own breaſt. O 
my good angel] my protefreſs ! what an em- 
ployment do I engage you in] Can you have 


/ 


— 
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the courage to go through it > Can you find: 

means to. ſoften fo ſeverity? It is not 2 

alone you will rend to pieces. Vou know, 

Clara, yes, know, how fincerely I am be- 

loved; that I have not even the conſolation of 

being the moſt to be pitied. Let my heart, I. 

beſeech you, ſpeak from your lips, and let yours. 

ſympathize with the. tender compaſſion of love. 

— the poor unfortunate youth, tell bim. 

ah, tell him, again and again — do you not think. _ 

fo, my dear friend? do you not think that, in. 
ſpite of prepoſſeſſions and prejudice, in ſpite of 

all obſtacles and croſſes, Heaven has made us 

for each other? Ves, tell him ſo, L am ſure: 

of it, we are deſtined to be happy. It is im- 

poſſible for me to loſe fight of that proſpeck: 

it is impoſſible for me to give up that delightful 

hope. Tell him, therefore, not to be: too much? 

j afflicted ; not to give way to deſpatr. You need: 
not croudle: yourſelf to exact a promiſe: of eter-. 
nal love and fidelity; and ſtill leſs to make him: 

a needleſs promiſe of mine. Is not the afſur- 

: ance of both firmly rooted in our- hearts? Do 
we not feel that we are indiviſible, and that we: 
have but one mind. between us ? Tell him only. 
to hope, and that though fortune perſecutes us, 
he may place his confidence in love; which I 
am certain, my dear couſin, will-in ſome: m_— 
other compenſate for the evils it makes us ſu 
as I am that, however Heaven may diſpoſe of us, 

we ſhall not Jive long from each other. 


P. 8. After I had written: the thi, 1 wow: 
into my mother's apartment,. but. found 5 
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_ friendſhip are already in your poſſeſſion, and all 
of that more tender ſentiment of which my heart 
is capable is alſo yours, Yet be not deceived : as 

a woman, I am a kind of monſter ; by whatſo- 
ever ſtrange whim of nature it happens I know 
not, but this I know, that my friendſhip is 
more powerful than my love. When I tell you 
that my Eloiſa is dearer to me than yourſelf, you 

only laugh at me; and yet nothing can be more 
certain. Eloiſa is ſo ſenſible of this, that ſhe 
is more jealous for you than you are for yourſelf, 
and whilſt you are contented, ſhe is uphrilfing : 
me, that I do not love you ſufficiently, I am 
"ol even 


ſo ill that I was obliged to return, and lie down * 
on the bed. I even perceived alas, I am 00 
afraid indeed, my dear, I am afraid, the tt 
fall I had laſt night will be of much worſe 10 
conſequence than I imagined. If ſo, all is 0 
| once. 2460! DD e Aren 4a (325 x b 
_ ” | | | | | Gy a 
1 FEET 0 
So IL. TITEL 
3 F 6 
| .. . _CLara to, Hr. Ort, : 
| Y father hath this morning related to me | 
1 the converſation he had yeſterday with 
you. I perceive with pleaſure that your expec- 
tations of what you are pleaſed to call your hap- 
pineſs, are not without foundation: you know 
I hope that it will prove mine too. Eſteem and 
( 
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even ſo ſtrongly intereſted in every thing which 


concerns her, that her lover and you hold nearly 
the ſame place in my heart, though in a different 
manner. What I feel for him is friendſhip 
only; but it is violent: for you, I think, I per- 
ceive ſomething of a certain paſſion called love z 
but then it is tranquil. Now, though this might 


appear ſufficiently equivocal to diſturb the repoſe 


of a jealous mind, I do not believe it will cauſe 
much uneaſineſs in you. 12525 4M 

How far, alas, are thoſe two poor ſouls from 
that tranquillity which we preſume to enjoy ! 
and how ill does this contentment become us, 
whilſt our friends are in deſpair! It is decreed, 


they muſt part, and perhaps this may be the 
very inſtant of their eternal ſeparation. Who 
knows but their mutual dejection, with which 
we reproached them at the concert, might be a 
foreboding that it was the laſt time they would 
ever meet? To this hour your friend is ig- 
norant of his deſtiny. In the ſecurity of his heart 


he ſtill enjoys the felicity of Which he is already 


deprived. In the very inſtant of deſpair he taſtes, 


ſ 


in idea, the ſhadow of happineſs ; and like one 
who is on the brink of ſudden death, the poor 


wretch derams of exiſtence unapprehenſive of 
his fate. O heavens! it-is from-me he is to 
receive the ſad ſentence. O friendſhip divine! 
the idol of my ſoul ! arm me, I beſeech thee, 
with thy ſeciet cruelty. Inſpire me with bar- 
barous reſolution, and enable me to perform this 
ſad duty with becoming magnanimity |! | 
I depend on your aſſiſtance, and I ſhould 


expect it even if you loved me leſs ; for I know 
your 


: 
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your tender heart: it will have no need of the 


zeal of love when humanity pleads. Yow-will 


engage our friend to come to me to-morrow 
morning; but be ſure not to mention a ſyllable 
of the affair. To- day I muſt not be interrupted. 

I ſhall paſs the afternoon with Eloiſa. Endea- 
vour to find Lord B „and bring him with 
you about eight o'clock this evening, that we 
may. come to ſome determination concerning 


the departure of this unhappy man, and endea- 


vour to prevent his deſpair, 
I have great confidence in his reſolution added 


to our precautions, and I have ſtill greater de- 


pendence on his paſſion for Eloiſa: her will, the 


danger of her life and honour, are motives which 
he cannot reſiſt Be it as it will, you eo 


aſſured that I ſhall not dream of marria 


Eloiſa has recovered her peace of mind. 4 il | 


not ſtain the matrimonial knot with the tears of 
my friend. So that if you really love me, your 
intereſt will ſecond your generoſity, and it be- 


comes your own ir rather than that of an- 


other. 
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A is over; and in ſpite of her indiſcretion, 
my Eloiſa is in ſafety. Her ſecrets are 
buried i — ſilence. She is ſtill loved and che- 
riſhed in the midſt of her friends and relations, 
poſſeſſing every one's eſteem, and a reputation 
without blemiſh. Conſider, my friend, and trem- 
ble for the dangers which, through motives 
of love or ſhame, through fear of doing too little 
or too much, you have run. Learn hence, too 
fond or too aste girl, never more to attempt to 
reconcile ſentiments ſo incompatible; and thank 
heaven, that, through a happineſs peculiar to 
yourſelf, you have ee e res 


tened you, 
ſpare your ſorrowing heart the parti- 


I would 
culars of your lover's cruel and neceſſary depar- 
ture. But you deſired to know — I pro- 
miſed you ſhould, and will keep my word with 
that ſincerity which ever ſubſiſted een us. 
Read on then, my dear and unhappy friend; read 
on, but exert your courage and maintain your re- 
ſolution.” _ | 
The plan I had concerted, and of which | 

I adviſe you yeſterday, was punctually followed 
in every particular. On my return home, 1 
found Mr. Orbe and my Lord B : with 
whom I immediately Lada, declaring to the 
latter how much we were res affected by his 
heroick generoſity. I then gave them urgent oy 

Ons. 
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ſons for the immediate departure of your friend, 
and told them the difficulties I foreſaw in bring- 
ing it about. His Lordſhip was, perfectly ſen- 
ſible that it was neceſſary, and expreſſed much 
ſorrow for the effects of his imprudent zeal. 
They both agreed it was proper to haſten the 
ſeparation determined, and to lay hold of the firſt 
moment of conſent, to prevent any ne irreſo- 
lution; and to ſnatch him from the danger of de- 
lay. I would have engaged Mr. Orbe to make 
the neceſſary preparations, unknown to your 
friend ; but his Lordſhip, regarding this affair as 
his own, inſiſted on taking charge of it. He 
accordingly promiſed me, that his chaiſe would 


be ready at eleven o'clock this morning, adding 


that he would carry him off under ſome other 
| pretext, and accompany him as far as it might 


be neceſſary ; opening the matter to him at lei- 
| ſure, This expedient howeyer did not appear to 


me ſufficiently open and fincere, nor- would I 


conſent to expoſe him, at a diſtance, to the. firſt 


effects of a deſpair, which might more eaſily 
eſcape the eyes of Lord B-—— than mine. 
For the ſame reaſon I did not cloſe with his Lord- 
ſhip's propoſal of ſpeaking himſelf to him, and 


prevailing on him to depart. 'I foreſaw, that ne- 
gotiation would be a delicate affair, and I was 
unwilling to truſt any body with it but myſelf; - 


knowing much better how 'to! manage his ſen- 


ſibility, and alſo that there is always a-harſh- - 
neſs in the arguments of the men which a woman 
beſt knows. how to ſoften. I conceived never- 


theleſs, that my Lord might be of uſe in prepar- 


ing the way for an eclairciſſement; being ſen- 


fible of the effects which a diſcourſe. of 1 
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of ſenſe might have over a virtuous mind; and 


what force the perſuaſions of a friend might give — 


to the arguments of the philoſopher. 

I engaged Lord. B , therefore, to paſs 
the evening with him, and, without faying any 
thing directly of his ſituation, to endeavour to 
_ diſpoſe his mind inſenſibly to a ſtoical reſolu- 

tion. You, my Lord, who are ſo well acquaint- 
ed with Epictetus, ſays I, have now an oppor- 
tunity 'of making ſome real uſe: of him. Di- 
ſtinguiſh carefully between real and apparent 
good, between that which depends on ourſelves 
and what is dependent on others. Demonſtrate 
to him that, whatever threatens us from with- 
out, the cauſe of evil is within us; and that the 
wiſe man, being always on his guard, has his 
happineſs ever in his own power. I underſtood 
by his Lordſhip's anſwer that this ſtroke of irony, 

which could not offend him, ſerved to excite 
his zeal, and that he counted much on ſending 
his friend the next day well prepared. This in- 
deed was the moſt I expected; for in reality, 3 
place no great dependence, any more than your- 
ſelf, on all that verboſe philoſophy. And yet 
I am perſuaded a virtuous man mult always feel 
ſome kind of ſhame, in changing at night the 
opinions he embraced in the morning, and in de- 
nying in his heart the next day what his reaſon 
dictated for truth the preceding night. 

Mr. Orbe was deſirous of being of their 
party, and paſſing the evening with them; 
but to this I objected; as his preſence might 
only diſturb or lay a reſtraint on the con- 
verlation. The intereſt I have in him, does 

not 
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not prevent me from ſeeing he is not a match 


For the other two. The maſculine turn of 
thinking in men of ſtrong minds gives a pecu- 
liar idiom to their diſeourſe, and makes them 
converſe in a language to which Mr. Orbe is a 
ſtranger. In taking leave of them, I thought 


of the effects of his Lordſhip's drinking punch; 2 


and, fearing he might, when in liquor, anti- 
cipate my deſign, I laughingly hinted as much 
to him: to which he anſwered, I might be 
-aflured he would indulge himſelf in ſuch habits 
only when it could be of no ill effect; but 
that he was no ſlave to cuſtom; that the inter- 
view intended concerned Eloiſa's honour, the 
fortune and perhaps the life of a man, and that 
man his friend. I ſhall drink my punch, con- 
tinued he, as uſual, left it ſhould give our con- 


verſation an air of reſerve and preparation; but 


that punch ſhall be mere lemonade; and, as he 
drinks none, he will not perceive it. Don't you 


think it, my dear, a great mortification to have 
contracted habits that make ſuch precautions as 


theſe neceſlary ? 


I paſſed the night in great agitation of mind, 


not altogether on your account. The innocent 
pleaſures of our early youth, the agreeableneſs 


of our long intimacy, and the cloſer connections 


that have ſubſiſted between us for a year paſt, 


on account of the difficulty he met with in ſee- 


ing you; all this filled me with the moſt diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſions of your ſeparation. I 


perceived I was going to loſe, with the half of 


you, a part of my own exiſtence. Awake and 


reſtleſs I lay counting the clock, and when the 


morn- 
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morning dawned, I ſhuddered to think it was the 
dawn of that day which might fix the deſtiny 
of my friend. 1 ſpent the early part of the 
morning in meditating on my intended diſcourſe, 
and in reflecting on the impreſſions it might 
make. At length the hour drew nigh, and my 
expected viſitor entered. He a much 
troubled, and haſtily aſked me after you; for he 
had heard, the day after your ſevere treatment 
from your father, that you was ill, which was 
Loan confirmed by my Lord B —, and that 
you had kept your bed ever fince. Lo avoid 
entering into particulars on this ſubject, I told 
him Thad left you better laſt night, and that he 
would know more by the return of Hans whom 
I had ſent to you. My precaution was to 
purpoſe, he went on aſking me a hundred que. 
tions, to which, as they only tended to lead me 
from my purpoſe, I made ſhort anſwers, and took 
upon me to interrogate him in my turn. 5 

I begun by endeavouring to ſound his diſpo- 
ſition of mind, and found him grave, methodi- | 
cal, and reaſonable. Thank heaven, faid I to 
myſelf, my philoſopher is well prepared. No- 
thing remained therefore but to put him to the 
trial. It is an uſual cuſtom to open bad news 
by degrees; but the knowledge I had of the 
furious imagination of your friend, which at 
half a word's ſpeaking carries him often into the 
molt paſſionate, extremes, determined me to take 
a contrary method; as I thought it better to 
overwhelm him at once, and adminiſter comfort 
to him afterwards, than needleſsly to multiply 
his griefs and give him a thouſand pains inſtead of 
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one. Aſſuming, therefore, a more ſerious tone, 
and looking at him very attentively; have you 
ever experienced, my friend, ſaid I, what the 


fortitude of a great mind is capable of? Do you 
think it poſſible ſor a man to renounce the ob- 
ject he truly loves? I had ſcarce ſpoke before 


he ſtarted up like a madman; and, claſping his 


hands together, ſtruck them againſt his forehead, 
crying out, I underſtand you, Eloiſa is dead ! m 


Eloiſa is dead! repeated he in a tone of deſpair 


and horror that made me tremble. I ſee through 
our vain circumſpection, your uſeleſs cautions, 


that only render my tortures more lingering and 
cruel. Frightened as I was by ſo ſudden a tran- 


ſport, I ſoon entered into the cauſe ; the news 
he had heard of your illneſs, the lecture which 
Lord B —— had read him, our appointed meet- 


ing this morning, my evading his queſtions and 


thoſe I put to him, were all ſo many collateral 
circumſtances combining to give him a falſe 
alarm. I ſaw plainly alſo what uſe I might have 
made of his miſtake, by leaving him in it a few 


minutes, but I could not be cruel enough to do 
it. The thoughts of the death of the perſon _ 


one loves is fo ſhocking, that any other what- 
ever is comparatively agreeable ; I haſtened ac- 


cordingly to make the advantage of it. Perhaps, 
ſaid I, you will never ſee her again, yet ſhe is 
alive and ſtill loves you: If Eloiſa were dead, 
what could Clara have to ſay? Be thankful 
to heaven that, unfortunate as you are, you do 
not feel all thoſe evils which might have over- 


whelmed you. He was ſo ſurprized, ſo ſtruck, 


ſo bewildered, that, having made him ſit down 


again, 
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axain, 1 bad Jeifure'bo abquaine bim vit what | 
it was neceſſary for him to know. At the 
ſame time I repreſented the generous behaviour 
of Lord B in the moſt amiable light, 


in order to divert his grief by exciting, in his 
er 
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honeſt mind, the gentler emotions of eratitude, 

You ſee, continued I; che preſent ſtate of af. 

fairs. Eloiſa is on the brink of deſtruction, 

juſt ready to ſee Rerfelf "expoſed ta public 

diſgrace, by the reſentment of her family, + 

by the violence of an enraged father,” and 

her own deſpair. - The danger encreaſes every 

moment, and, whether in her..own or in the 

hand of a father, the poniard is every inſtant 

of her life within an inch of her heart. here 

remains but one way to prevent theſe misfor- 

tunes, and.that depends entirely on you. The 

fate of Eloifa is in your hands, Try if you have 

the fortitude to fave her from ruin, by leaving 

her, ſince ſhe is no longer permitted to fee you, 

or whether you had rather ſtay to be the author 

and witneſs of her diſhonour ? After having done | 

every thing for you, ſhe puts your heart to the 

trial to ſee what you can do for her. It is aſto- 

niſhing that ſhe bears up under her diſtreſſes. 

You are anxious for her life; know then that her 

life, her honour, her all depends on you,” © 43 

He heard me without interruption ; and no * 

| ſooner perfectly comprehended me, than that we 

geſture, that furious look, that :. iphtful "air, 

which he had put on juſt before, immediately. 

diſappeared- 
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A gloomy veil of forrow and con- 
ſternation ſpread itſelf over his features, while 
his mournful eyes and bewildered countenance 
betrayed: the ſadneſs of His heart. I this ſi- 
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tuation he could hard] 
me an anſwer. Muſt . N egen he in a 


peculiar tone; it is well, I will go. Have 


I not lived long enough? No, returned I, not 
ſo, you ſhould ſtill live for her who loves you. 
Have you forgot that her life is dependent on yours? 
ould our lives be ſeparated ? cried 

he; 8 a time. t is not yet too late.— 
J affected not to underſtand the laſt words, and 


was endeavouring to comfort him with ſome 5 


Why then 


hopes, which I could ſee his heart rejected, 
when Hans returned with the good news of your 
health. In the joy he felt at this, he cried out, 


My Eloiſa lives, — let her live, and if poſſible 


be ee 1 will never diſturb her — ef I will 


only bid her adieu — and, if it muſt be ſo, will 


leave her for ever. 
You ſurely know, faid I, that you are 


not permitted to ſee her. You have already 


bidden farewell, and are parted. Conſider, 


therefore, you will be more at eaſe when you 


are at a greater diſtance, and will have at leaſt 


the conſolation to think you have ſecured, by 


your departure, the peace and reputation of her 
you love. Fly then this hour, this moment; 


nor let ſo great a ſacrifice be made too flow. 


aſte, left even your delay ſhould cauſe the ruin 


of her to whoſe ſecurity you have devoted yo 45 ur- 


ſelf. What! ſaid he in a kind of fury, 
depart without ſeeing her? Not ſee her again 7 


- We will both periſh if it muſt be ſo. I know 


ſhe will not think much to die with me. But I 


will ſee her, whatever may be the conſequence ; 


I will lay both my heart andlife at her feet before 


I am thus torn from myſelf.—It was not diffi- 
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cult for me to ſhew the abſurdity and &velty 
of ſuch a project. But the exclamation of, 
Shall I fee her no more / repeated in the moſt 
doleful accents, ſeemed to demand of me ſome 
conſolation. Why, faid I to him, do you make 

our misfortunes worſe than they really are? 

hy do you give up hopes which Floiſa herfelf 

entertains ? Can you believe ſhe would think 
of thus parting with you, if ſhe conceived you 
were not to meet again? No, my friend, you. 
ought to know the heart of Eloiſa better. PO 
ought to know how much ſhe prefers her love 
to her life. I fear, alas! too much I fear (this 
I confeſs I have added) ſhe will ſoon prefer it to 
every thing. Believe me, Eloiſa lives in hopes, 
ſince ſhe conſents tolive : believe me the cau- 
tions which her prudence dictates, re your- 
ſelf more than you are aware of; and that ſhe . 
is more careful of herfelf on your account than 
her own. I then took out your laſt letter; and. 
ſhewing him what were the hopes of a fond de- 
luded girl, animated his, by the gentle warmth 
of her tender expreflions. Theſe few lines 
ſeemed to diſtil a ſalutary balſam into his en- 
venomed heart. His looks ſoftened, the tears 
roſe into his eyes, and I had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing a ſorrowful tenderneſs ſucceed, by degręes to 
his former deſpair ; but your laſt words, 
moving, fo heart-felt, we /hall nat live. long g 
under, made him burſt into a flood of tears. 
No, Eloiſa, my dear Eloifa ! ſaid be, raiſing his 
voice and kiſſing the letter, no, we ſhall not live 
long aſunder. Heaven will either join our hands 
in this world, or unite our hearts in thoſe eter- 
nal manſions where there is no more ſeparation. - 
M 2 He 


\ 


He was now in the temper of mind, I wiſh- 
ed to have him; his former, ſullen ſorrow 


gave me much uneaſineſs. I ſhould not have 


permitted him to depart in that diſpoſition; but, 
as ſoon as I ſaw him weep and heard your en- 


dearing name come from his lips with ſo much 


tenderneſs, I was no longer in apprehenſions for 


his life; for nothing is leſs tender than deſpair. 


The ſoft emotions of his heart now dictated 


an objection which I did not foreſee. He ſpoke 


to me of the condition in which you lately ſuſ- 


xeCted yourſelf to be; proteſting he would rather 


* 


die a thouſand deaths than abandon you to thoſe 
perils that threatened you. IL. took chre to ſay 


nothing about the accident of your fall; telling 
him only that your expectations had been dif- 


appointed, and that there were no hopes of that 
kind. To which he anſwered with a deep ſigh, 


There will remain then no living monument of 


my happineſs; it is gone, and Here his heart 
ſeemed too full for expreſſion. in 


After this, it remained only for me to execute 
the latter part of your commiſſion; and for 


which I did not think; after the intimacy in which 


you lived, that any preparation or apology was 


neceſſary. I mildly reproached him, therefore, 
for the little care he had taken of his affairs; 
telling him that you feared it would be long be- 


fore he would be more careful, and that in the 
mean time you commanded him to take care of 


Himſelf for your ſake, and to that end to ac- 
cept of that ſmall preſent which I had to make 
him from you. He ſeemed neither offended at 


the offer, nor to make a merit of the accep- 
tance; telling me only that you well knew no- 


thing 
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thing could come from you that he ſhould not 
receive with tranſport; but that your precaution 
was ſuperfluous: a little houſe, which. he had 
ſold at Grandſon, the remains of his ſmall pa- 
trimony, having furniſhed him with more mone 
than he ever had at any one time in his life. Be- 
ſides, added he, I poſſeſs ſome talents from 
which I can always draw a ſubſiſtance, I ſhall 
be happy to find, in the exerciſe of them, fome 
diverſion from my misfortunes; and, ſince 1 
have ſeen the uſe to which Eloiſa puts her ſu- 
perfluities, I regard it as a treaſure ſacred to the 
widow and the orphan, whom humanity will 
never permit me to neglect. I reminded him of 
his former journey to the Valais, your letter, 
and the preciſeneſs of your orders. The fame 
reaſons, ſaid I, now ſubhiſt—— The ſame! in- 
terrupted he, in an angry tone. The penalty 
of my refuſal then, was never to ſee her more; 
if ſhe will permit me now to ſtay, I will uſe ic 
on thoſe conditions. If I obey, why does ſhe. 
puniſh me? Tf I donot, whatcanſhedo worſe 
than baniſh me? The ſame reaſons t repeated 
he, with ſome impatience. Our union then was 
juſt commenced; it is now at an end; and I 
part from her perhaps for ever; there is no 
longer any connection between us, we are goin 
to be torn aſunder. He pronounced theſe la 
words with ſuch an oppreflion of heart, that I 
trembled with the apprehenſions of his relapfing 
into that diſpoſition of mind, out of which f 
had taken ſo much pains to extricate him. I af- 
fected therefore an air of gaiety, and told him 
with a ſmile, that he was a child, and that I 
would be his tutor, as he ſtood greatly in need 
| nt: M 3 of 
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of one. I will take charge of this, ſaid I; and, 
that we may diſpoſe of it properly in the buſi- 
neſs we ſhall engage in together, I inſiſt upon 
knowing particularly the ſtate of your affairs. I 
_ . endeavoured thus to direct his melancholy ideas 
by that of a familiar corfeſpondence to be kept 
up in his abſence; and he, whoſe ſimpli- 
city only fought to lay hold of every twig, 
as one may ſay, that grew near to you, came 
eaſily into my deſign, We accordingly ſettled 
the addreſs of our letters; and, as the talking 
- about thefe regulations was agreeable to him, I 
prolonged our diſcourſe on this ſubject till Mr. 
Erbe arrived; who, on his entrance, made a 
ſignal to me that every thing was ready. Your 
ſriend, who eaſily underſtood what was meant, 
then deſired leave to write to you ; but I would 
not permit him. I ſaw that an exceſs of ten- 
derneſs might overcome him, and that after he 
had got half way through his letter, we might 
find it impoſſible to prevail on him to depart. 
| Delays, ſaid I, are dangerous; make haſte to 
go; and, when you are arrived at the end of 
your firſt. ſtage, you may write more at your 
eaſe, In ſaying this, I made a ſign to Mr. Orbe, 
advanced towards him with a heavy heart, and 
took leave. How he left me I know not, 
my tears preventing my ſight; my head began 
alſo to turn round, and it was high time my part 
A moment. afterwards, however, I heard 
them go haſtily down ſtairs; on which I went 
to the ſtair-head to look after them, There I ſaw 
your friend, in all hisextravagance, throw him- 
ſelf on his knees, in the middle of the ſtairs, _ 
| IF kiſs 
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kiſs the ſteps ; while Mr. Orbe had much to do 
to raiſe him from 'the cold ſtones, which he 
preſſed with his, lips, and to which he clung 
with his hands, ſighing moſt bitterly. For my 
part, I retired, that I might not expoſe myſelf 
to the ſervant 5 | | 

Soon after Mr. Orbe returned, and, with tears 
in his eyes, told me it was all over, and that 
they were ſet out. It ſees thechaiſe was ready 
at his door, where Lord B=— was waiting för 
our friend, whom wherr tfis Lordſhip ſaw, he ran 
to meet him, and with the moſt cordial expreſ- 
ſions of friendſhip, placed him in the chaife, 
which drove off with them, like lightning. 
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To ELOISA. 


down, my pen] I heſitate in the firſt pe- 
riod; I know not how, I know not where, to 


His often have I taken up, and flung 


begin. And yet it is to Eloiſa I. would write. 


© | 


To what a ſituation am I reduced ? That time 
is, alas! no more, when a thouſand pleaſing ideas 
. crowded on my mind, and flowed inexhauſtibly , 


from my pen.. Thoſe delightful moments of 


mutual confidence, and ſweet effuſion of ſouls, 


are gone and fled. We live no longer for each 
other. We are no more the ſame perſons, and 
I no longer know to whom I am writing. Will 
* deign to receive, to read, my letters ? 

ill you think them ſufficiently cautious and 
reſerved? Shall I preſerve the ſtile of our for- 
mer intimacy ? May I venture to ſpeak. of a 


paſſion — — or deſpiſed ? and am I not 


to make as diſtant approaches to Eloiſa, as on 
the firſt day I preſumed to write? Good hea- 
vens! how different are the tedious hours of my 


preſent wretchedneſs from thoſe happy, thoſe de- 


lightful days I have paſſed ! I but begin to exiſt, 
and am ſunk into nothing. The hopes of life that 


warmed my heart are fled, and the gloomy pro- 
ſpect of death is all before me. Three revolv- 


ing years have circumſcribed the happineſs of my 
exiſtence. Would to God I had ended them, ere 


I had known the miſery of thus ſurviving my- 


ſelf ! 
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ſelf! O that I had obeyed the foreboding die- ; 
tates of my heart, when once thoſe rapid mo- = 
ments of delight were paſſed, and life preſented- | 
nothing to my view| for which I could wiſh to 
live | Better, doubtleſs, had it been that I had 
breathed: no longer, or that thoſe three years 
of life and- love I enjoyed en de extracted 
from the number of my day Uappier :48 it 
never to taſte of felicity Aan, 1 hn it ſnatched 
from our enjoyment. Had | been exempted 
from that fatal interval of happineſs; had I eſ- 
caped the firſt enchanting look, that animated 
me to a new- life, I might Rill have preſerved 
my reaſon, have kill been fir to diſcharge the 
common offices of life, and have diſplayed per- 
haps ſome virtues. in the duration of an inſipid 
exiſtence, One moment of deluſion hath chang- 
ed the ſcene. I have ventured to contemplate 
with rapture an object on which I ſhould not 
have dared to look. This preſumption has pro- 
duced its neceſſary effect, and led me inſenſibly 
to ruin; I am become a frantic; delirious wretch, 
a ſervile diſpirited being, that drags along his 
chain in ignominy and deſpair, - : 
How idle are the dreams of a diſtracted mind ? 
How flattering, how deceitful the wiſhes of the 
Mc, heart, that diſclaims them as wn 
ſuggeſted ! To what end do we ſeek, againſt 
real evils, imaginary remedies, that are noſooner 
thought of than rejected? Who, that hath ſeen 
and felt the power of love, can think it poſſible 
there ſhould be a happineſs which I would pur- 
chaſe at the price of the ſupreme felicity of. my 
firſt tranſports. No, it is impoſſibe—Let heaven 
M 5 deny 


collection of my paſt happineſs, though embitter- 


ed with preſent ſorrow, than to be for ever happy 
without Eloiſa. Come then, dear image of wr 


love, thou idol of my foul ! come, and — 

ſeſſion of a heart that beats only for thee ; le 
in exile, alleviate my ſorrows, re- Kindle my ex- 
tinguiſhed hopes, and prevent me from falling 
into deſpair. This unfortunate breaſt ſhall ever 
be thy inviolable ſanctuary, whence neither the 
powers of heaven nor earth ſhall ever expel thee. 


If I am loſt to happineſs, I am not to love, 


which renders me worthy of i it; a love jirreſiſt- 
able as the charms that gave it birth. Raiſed on 
the immoveable foundations of merit and virtue, 
it can never ceaſe to exiſt in a mind that is im- 
mortal : it needs no future hope for its ſupport, 


the remembrance 'of what is paſt will ſuſtain it 


for ever. 
But how is it with my Eloiſa? With her, 


who, was once ſo ſenſible of love? Can that 
facred flame be extinguiſhed in her pure and ſuſ- 
ceptible breaſt? Can ſhe have loſt her taſte 
for thoſe celeſtial raptures, which ſhe alone 
could feel or inſpire ?—She drives me from her 


| preſence without pity, baniſhes me with ſhame, - 


gives me up to deſpair, and ſees not, through the 
error which miſleads her, that, in making me 
miſerable, ſhe robs herſelf of happineſs. Be- 
lieve me, my Eloiſa, you will in vain ſeek ano- 
ther heart a-kin to yours. A thouſand wilt 

doubtleſs adore you, but mine 8 is capable 
of returning your love. 


Tell 
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| Tell me, bl os hncersly, thiu'ltecUvetf'8t 
ie girl ! What is become of tho e pt8- 
jects we formed together.in ſecret? Where are 
fled thoſe vain hoe, with which you io. often 
flattered my eredulous ſimplicity ? What ſa 
you now to that facred union my heart patited 
after, the ſecret cauſe of ſo many ardent ſighs, 
and with which your lips and your pen have ſo 
often indulged my hopes? I prefumed, alas! 
on your promiſes; to "aſpire to the ſaered name 
of huſband, and thought myſelf already the moſt 
fortunate of men. ay, cruel Eloiſa, did you 
not flatter me thus only to render my diſappoint- 
ment the more mortifying, my affliction the 
more ſevere? Have I incurred this misfortune 
by my own fault? Have I been wanting in 
obedience, in tractability, in diſcretion ? Have 
you ever ſeen me ſo Fei and abſurd in my de- 
ſires, as to deſerve to be thus rejected? or- have 
I ever preferred their gratification. to your ab- 
ſolute commands? I have done, I have ſhidied, 
every thing to pleaſe you, and yet you rengunce | 
me. You undertook to make, me happy, ane 
you make me miſerable. - Ungrateful woman |! 
account with me for the truſt I depoſited in your 
hands; account with me for my heart, after 
having ſeduced it by a ſupreme felicity that raiſed 
me to an equality —_ angels. T; envied: not 
their lot; I was the happieſt of beings ; thous 
now alas | Lam the moſt miſerable! A ſinęl 
moment has deprived: me of every thing, and 
I am fallen inſtantaneouſly from the N 
happineſs to the loweſt gulph of miſery. I touc 


even yet the felicity that eſcapes me; Ihave ftill 
M 6 hold 
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hold of it, and loſe it for ever — Ah, 


could I but believe if the temains of falſe | 


hope did not flatter Why, why, ye rocks of 


Meillerie, whoſe 1 my wandering eye 


fo often meaſured, why did you not aſſiſt my 
deſpair ! I had then leſs regretted life, ere en- 
e had gt: me its value.” AR: 2208 
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LETTER LXVn. 
fy 10 Lord B— is Cana p 


Eing arrived at Refirlgon, I ak the firſt 
opportunity to write you the particulars of 
our journey; which, if not paſſed very agree- 
ably, has at leaſt been attended with no ill ac- 
*cident. Your friend is as well in health as 


can be expected for a man ſo fick at heart. He 


even endeavours to affect outwardly a kind of 


tranquillity, to which his heart is a ſtranger; and, 


being aſhamed of his weakneſs, 71 himſelf 
under a, good deal of reſtraint before me. This 


only ſerved, however, to betray the ſecret agi- 


tations of his mind; and though I ſeemed to 


be deceived by his "behaviour, it was only to 


leave him to his own thoughts, with the view 


of oppoſing one part of his faculties to 1 


the effect of the other. 
He 


[| 
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He was much dejected during the firſt day's 
journey, which I made a ſhort, one, as I ſaw 
the expedition of our travelling increaſed his 
uneaſineſs. A profound ſilence was obſerved on 
both ſides; on my patt, the rather, as I am ſen- 
ſible that ill-timed condolence only embitters 
violent affliction. Coldneſs and indifference eaſily 
find words, but ſilent ſorrow is in thoſe caſes the 
language of true friendſhip. I began yeſterday 
to perceive the firſt ſparks of the fury which na- 
turally ſucceeded. At dinner-time we had been 
ſcarce a quarter of an hour out of the chaiſe, 
before he turned to me, with an air of impa- 
tience, and aſked me with an ill-natured ſmile, 
Why we reſted a moment ſo near Eloiſa? In the 
evening he affected to be very talkative, but 
without ſaying a word of her, aſking the ſame 
queſtions over and over again. He wanted one 
moment to know if we had reached the French 
territories, and the next if we ſhould foon arrive 
at Vivay. The firſt thing he did at every ſtage 
was to fit down to write a letter, which he 
rumpled up or tore to pieces, the moment after- 
wards. I picked up two or three of thefe blotted 
fragments, by which you may judge of the 
ſituation of his mind. ' I believe, however, he 
has by this time written a compleat letter. 
The extravagance which theſe firſt ſymptoms of 
paſſion threaten is eaſily foreſeen ; but I cannot 
pretend to gueſs what will be its effect, or how 
long may be its contihuance; theſe depend on a 
combination of circumſtances, as the character 
of the man, the degree and nature of his paſſion, 
and of a thouſand things which no human ſaga- 
city can determine. For my part, I can anſwer 


for 


re 
for the tranſports of his rage, but not for the. 
ſullenneſs df his deſpair; for, do as; we will, 
every man has always his life in hisown power. 
I flitter myſelf, however, that he will pay a due 
regard to his fife and my affiduities; though I 
depend leſs on the effects of my zeal, which ne- 
vertheleſs ſhall be exerted to the utmoſt, than on 
the nature of his paſſion, and the character of his 
miſtreſs. The mind cannot long employ itſelf 
in contemplating a beloved object, without con- 
tracting a 23 . ſimiſar to what it admires, 
The extreme ſweetneſs of Eloiſa's temper muſt 
therefore have ſoftened the harſhneſs of that 
paſſion it inſpired; and I doubt not but love, in a 
man of ſuch-lively paſſions, is always more active 
and violent than it would be in others. F have 
ſome dependance alſo upon his heart: it was 
formed to ſtruggle and to conquer. A love like 
his is not ſo much a weaknels, as ſtrength badly 
exerted, A violent and unhappy paffon may 


ſmother for a time, perhaps for ever, ſome of his 


faculties; but it is it{e]f. a proof of their excel- 
lence, and of the uſe that may be made of them 
to cultivate his underſtanding, The ſublimeſt 
wiſdom is attained by the ſame vigour of mind 
which gives riſe to the violent paſſions ; and phi» 
loſophy muſt be attained by as fervent a zeal as 
that which we feel for a miſtreſs. 


Be aſſured, lovely Clara, I intereſt myſelf no 


leſs than you in the fate of this unfortunate 
couple; not out of a ſentiment of compaſſion, 
which might perhaps be only a weakneſs, but 


out of a due regard to juſtice and the fitneſs of - 


things, which require that every one ſhould be 
diſpoſed of in a manner the moſt advantageous 


3 to 


1 
| 
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to himſelf and to ſociety; Their amiable minds 
were doubtleſs formed by the hands of nature 
for each other. In a peaceful and happy union; 
at liberty to exert their talents and diſplay their 
virtues; they might have enlightened the world 
with the ſplendor of their Why ſhould 
an abſurd prejudice then; croſs the eternal direc: 
tions of nature, and i ſubyert: the Harmony of 
thinking Beings? Why ſhould the vanity bf”; A 
cruel father thus hide their light under a buſhel, 
and wound thoſe tender and benevolent hearts, 
which were formed to ſooth the pangs of others ?. 
Are not the ties of marriage the moſt free, as 
well as the moſt ſacred of all engagements ? '2 
Yes, every law to lay a eonſtraint on them is 
unjuſt. Every father, who preſumes to form 
or break them is a tyrant. This chaſte and holy 
tie of nature is neither ſubjected to ſovereign 
power nor paternal authority; but to the au- 
thority only of that common parent who hath the 
power over our hearts, and, by commandi 
their union, can at the ſame time WAS them 
love each other. | 
To what end are natural. conveniences ſa- 
crificed to thoſe of opinion? A diſagreement in 
rank and fortune loſes itſelf in marriage, nor doth 
any equality therein tend to make the marriage 
ſtate happy; but a diſagreement i in perſon and 
diſpoſition ever remains, and is that which makes 
it neceſſarily miſerable . A child, that has — 
. ' > T0 17 9 3 ru 


In ſome countries, agreement in rank and fortung 
is held ſo fir preferable to that of nature and of the 
heart, that an inequality 1 in the former is judged ſuffi- 
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rule of conduct but her fond paſſion, will fre- 
quently make a bad choice; but the fathex, who. ' 
has no other rule for his than the opinion of the 
world, will make a worſe. A daughter may 
want knowledge and experience to form a 
Judgment of the. diſcretion and conduct of men; 

father ought doubtleſs in that caſe to adviſe 
* He has a right, it is even his duty, to ſay, 
« My child, this is a man of probity, or that 
© man is a knave, this is a man o ſenſe, or 
<« that is a fool.” Thus far ought the father to 
judge, the reſt belongs of right to the daughter. 
The tyrants, who exclaim that fuch maxims 
tend to diſturb the good order of ſociety, are 
thoſe who, themſelves, diſturb it moſt. 

Let men rank according to their merit; and 
let thoſe hearts be united that are objects of each 
other's choice. This is what the good' order of 
ſociety requires; thoſe who would confine it to 
birth or riches are the real diſturbers of that 


order; and ought to be rendered odious to the 
public, or puniſhed, as enemies to ſociety. 


cient to prevent or diſſolve the moſt happy marriages, 
without any regard to the honour of the unfortunate 
lovers, who are daily made a facrifice to ſuch odious 

rejudices. I heard once a celebrated cauſe pleaded 

fore the Parliament at Paris, wherein the diſtintion 
of rank publickly and inſolently oppoſed honeſty, 
Juſtice, and the conjugal vow ; the unworthy paren*, 
who gained his cauſe, diſinheriting his ſon, becauſe he 
refuſed to act the part of a villain. The fair ſex are, 
in that polite country, ſubjected in the greateſt degree 
to the tyranny of the laws, Is it to be wondered at 
that they ſo amply avenge themſelves in the looſeneſs 
of their manners? 

Juſtice 


of 
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Juſtice, requires that ſuch. abuſes ſhould be re- 
dreſſed : it is the duty of every man to ſet him- 
ſelf in oppoſition to violence, and to ſtrengthen 
the bonds of ſociety. | You may be aſſured there- 
fore, that, if it be poſſible for me to effect the 
union of theſe two lovers, in ſpite of an obſti- 
nate father, I ſhall put in execution the intention 
of heaven, without troubling myſelf about the 
approbation of men 
You, amiable Clara, are happy in having a 
father, who doth not preſume to judge better 
than yourſelf of the means of your own happi- 
neſs. It is not, however, from his greater ſaga- 
city, perhaps, nor from his ſuperior tenderneſs, 
that he leaves you thus miſtręſs of your ow 
choice: but what ſignifies the, cauſe if the effe. 
be the ſame ? or whether, in the liberty he al- 
lows you, his indolence ſupplies the place of his 
reaſon? Far from abuſing that liberty, the 
choice you have made, at twenty years of age, 
muſt meet-with the a probation. of the moſt diſ- 
creet parent. Your heart, taken up by a friend- 
Ss without Fe had little room for 15 
ou have yet ſubſtituted in its place eyery thi 
that can gc the want of paſſion; — 5 


leſs a lover than a friend, if you ſhould not happen 


to prove the fondeſt wife, you will be certainly 
the moſt virtuous; that union, which prudence 
dictated, will increaſe with age, and end but 
with life. The impulſe of the heart is more 
blind, but it ĩs more irreſiſtable; and the way to 
ruin is to lay one's ſelf under the cruel neceſſity 
of oppoſing it. Happy are thoſe whom love unites 
as prudence dictates, who have no obſtacles to 


ſurmount, nor difficulties to encounter ! Such 
would 
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would be our friends, were it not for che untea- 
ſonable prejudice of an obſtinate father. And 
ſuch, notwithſtanding, may they be yet, if one 
of them be well adviſed. . By 5004 Eloffa's 
example, we ma be equally convinced that it 
belongs only to the parties themſelves to judge 

» how far they will be reciprocally e At 
love be not predominant,” prudence only directs 
the choice, as in your caſe; if aßen Yreyail, 


-nature has alread determined it, a8 in Eloiſa's. 0 
So ſacred alſo is the law, of nature, that no 0. 9 
man being is permitted to tranſgreſs it, or can tl 
tranſgreſs it with impunity; ; nor can any con- .d 
fiderationof rank or fortune abrogate it, without 1 


Involving mankind in guilt and-misfortune. 

Though the winter be pretty far advanced, 
and 1 am obliged to go to Rome, I ſhall not 
leave our friend till IJ have broojht” him to ſuch. 
a conſiſtency of temper that I may fafely truſt 
him with himſelf. I ſhall be tender of him, as 
well on his own account, as becauſe you have 
entruſted him to my care. If I cannot make 
him happy, I will endeavour at leaſt to make 
him prudent; and to prevail on him to bear the 
evils of humanity like a man. I purpoſe to ſpend 
a fortnight with him here; in which time I hope 
to hear from you and Eloiſa; and that you will 
both aſſiſt me in binding up the wounds of x 
broken heart, as yet unaffected by the voice of 
reaſon, unleſs it ſpeak in the 2 of the 

ons. 

Incloſed is a letter for your friend. I beg you | 
will not truſt it to a meſſenger, hut give it * 
with your own hands. 
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FRAGMENTS, | 


Annexed to the preceding LE T 7 E R. 

fore my departure? You: were afraid 
our parting would be fatal! Tender Eloiſa! Be 
comforted -I am well I am at caſe—ILlive— 1 


think of you l think of the time when I was 


dear to you My heart is a little opprefied-— 
The chaiſe has made me giddy My ſpirits 
are quite ſunk I cannot write much to- day; 
to-morrow, perhaps, I ſhall be able to or I 
ſhall have no more occafion ——— 

Whither do theſe horſes hurry me ſo faſt? 
Where is this man, . who calls himſelf my friend, 
going to carry me? Is it from Eloiſa? Is it 
by her order than am diſpatched fo precipitately 
away! Miſtaken Eloiſa How rapidly does 


the chaiſe move! Whence come Il? Where am 


I going? Why all this expedition? Are ye 
afraid, ye perſecutors, that I ſhould not fly faſt 
enough to ruin? O friendſhip! O love! is 


this your contrivance? Are theſe your fa- 


yours f— 
Have you conſulted your heart in driving me 

from you ſo ſuddenly p 

me Eloiſa, are you capable of renouncing me for 

ever? No, that tender heart ſtill loves me, I 

know it does -In ſpite of fortune, in ſpite of 


itſelf, it will love me for ever.! ſee it, you 
| have 


Are you capable, tell 
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ſay? It is impoſhble. 


* 


have permitted yourſelf to be perſuaded ® 
What laſting repentance are you preparing for 
yourſelf |—Alas ! it will be too late——how.! 


forget me ! 1 did not know your heart — 
Oh conſider yourſelf, conſider me, confider— | 


hear me: it is yet time enough——'twas. cruel to 
baniſh me: I fly from you ſwifter than the wing. 


Day but the word, but one word, and 1 fe- 


turn quicker than lightening. Say but one word, 
and we will be united for ever. We ought to 
be——We will be — Alas! I complain to the 
winds I am going again — I am going to 
live and die far from Eloiſa — Live! did I 
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I appear by the ſequel that theſe ſuſpicions fel 
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LE TTE R LXVIII. 


Lord B. — to ETI oOIS A. v7 


you * will. give you! information. 


concerning your friend. I imagine, alſo, 
he has written to you himſelf by the poſt, Firſt 
ſatisfy your - impatience on that head, that you 
may afterwards peruſe this letter with compo- 
ſure; for I give. you previous notice, the ſub- 
ject of it demands your attention. I know man- 
kind; I have lived a long time in a ſew years, 
and have acquired experience at my own coſt; 
the progreſs of the paſſions having been my road 
to philoſophy. But of all the extraordinary things 
that have come within the compaſs of my ob- 
ſervation, I never ſaw any thing equal to you 
and your lover. It is not that either the one or 
the other has any peculiar charaQteriſtic, where- 
by you might at firſt be known and diſtinguiſhed, 
and through the want of which yours might well 
enough be miſtaken, by a ſuperficial obſerver, 
for minds of a common and ordinary caſt. You 
are eminenti diſtinguiſhed, however, by this ver 
difficulty of diſtinguiſhing you, and in that the 
features of a common model, ſome one of which 
1s wanting in every individual, are all equally 
perfect in you. Thus every printed copy that 
eomes from the preſs has its peculiar - defects, 
which diſtinguiſh it from the reſt of its kind; and 
if there ſhould Hoppe to come ohe quite perfect, 
how- 
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28 LOS A 
however beautiful it might appear at firſt ſight, 
it muſt be accurately examined to know its per- 
fection. The firſt time I ſaw your lover, I was 
ſtruck as with ſomething new ; my good opinion 
of him increaſing daily in. proportion as I found 
cauſe. With regard to yourſelf, it was quite 
otherwiſe; and the ſentiments you inſpired were 
ſuch as I miſtook for thoſe of love. The im- 
preſſion you made on me, however, did not 
ariſe ſo much from a difference of ſex, as from 
a characteriſtical perfection of which the heart 
cannot be inſenſible, though love were out of 
the queſtion. I can ſee what you would be, 
though without your friend; but I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay what he would prove without you. 
Many men may reſemble him, but there is but 
zone Eloiſa in the world. After doing you 
an injury, which I ſhall never forgive myſelf, your 
letter ſoon convinced me of the nature of my 
ſentiments concerning yon. I found I was not 
jealous, and conſequently not in love. I ſaw 
that you were too amiable for me; that you de- 
ſerved the firſt fruits of the heart, and that mine 
was unworthy of you. - <2 
From that moment I took an intereſt in your 
mutual happineſs, which will never abate ; and, 
imagining it in my power to remove every ob- 
ſtacle to your bliſs, I made an indiſcreet appli- 
cation to your father; the bad ſucceſs of which 
is one motive to animate my zeal in your 
favour. Indulge me ſo far as to hear me, and 
perhaps I may yet repair the miſchief I have oc 
caſioned. Examine your heart, Eloiſa, and ſee 
if it be poſſible for you to extinguiſh the flame 
with which it burns, There was a time per- 
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haps, when you. could have ſtopt its progreſa 3 

but if Floif? fell from a a ſtate of innocence, 
how will ſhe reſiſt after her fall? How will 
ſhe be able to withſtand the power of love 
triumphing over her weakneſs, and armed with 
the dangerous weapons of her paſt pleaſures. 
Let not your heart impoſe on itſelf; but re- 
nounce the fallacious preſumption that ſeduces 

ou: you are undone, if you are ſtill to com- 

bat with love: you will be debaſed and van- 
quiſhed, while a ſenſe of your debaſement will 
by degrees ſtifle all your virtues, Love has in- 
ſinuated itſelf too far into your mind, for you 
ever to drive it thence. It has eaten its way, 


has penetrated into its inmoſt receſſes, like a 


corroſive menſtruum, whoſe impreſſions you will 
never be able to efface, without deſtroying at 
the ſame time all that virtuous ſenſibility you 
received from the hands of nature: root out love 
from your mind, and you will have nothing left 
in it truly eſtimable. Incapable of changing 
the condition of your heart, what then remains 
for you to do? Nothing ſure but to render your 
union legitimate. To this end, I will propoſe 
to you the only method that now offers. Make 
uſe of it while it is yet time, and add to inno- 
cence and virtue the exerciſe of that good ſenſe” 
with which heaven has endowed you. 
I have a pretty conſiderable eſtate in York- 
ſhire, which has been long in our family, and 
was the ſeat of my anceſtors. The manſion» 
houſe is old, but in good condition and conve- 
nient z the country about it is. ſolitary, but plea- 
ſant, and variegated, The river Ouſe, which 
| runs 
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ing proſpect to the view; and affords a como 


dious tranſport for all kinds of neceſſaries. The Wo 


income of the eſtate is ſufficient for the reputa- 
ble maintenance of the maſter, and might be 
doubled in its value if under his immediate in- 


ſpection. Hateful ptepoſſeſſion, and blind pre- 


judices harbour not in that delightful country; 


the peaceful inhabitant of 'which' preſerves the 


antient manners, whoſe ſimplicity preſents to 
ou a picture of the'Valois, fuch as is deſcribed 
y the affecting touches of your lover's pen. 


This eſtate Eloiſa is yours, if you will deign to 


accept it, and reſide there with your friend. 


T bere may you ſee accompliſhed all thoſe tender 


withes with which he Wr the letter 1 have 
juſt hinted at. | 

Come, amitble and“ faithful pair T the 
choiceſt pattern of true lovers ! come and take 
poſſeſſion of a ſpot deſtined for the 2ylum 
of love and innacence. © Come, and, in the 
face of God and man, confirm the zentle ties 
by which you are united. Come, and let your 
example 45 honour to a country where your 


virtues wilt be revered, and where the people, 
' bred up in innocence and ſimplicity, will be 


proud to imitate them. May you enjoy in chat - 
peaceful retirement, and with the ſame ſen i- 
ments that united you, the happineſs of ſouls 
truly refined! may your chaſte embraces be 


crowned with oMiprine! reſenibling yourſelves! 


may you - fee your days Jenzthened to an ho- 
nourable old age, and peacefully end them in 
my arms of your chi ren! and may our poſte- 

rity 


runs through the park, preſents at dose i chart, 
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rity, in rel the ſtory of your union, affect- 
ingly repeat, Here was the aſylum of innocence, | 


this was the refuge of the two lovers. is 
Your deſtiny, Eloila, is in your own power, 


Weigh g Kg propoſal I make to you, 


and examine only the main point; for, as to 


the reſt, I ſhall take upon myſelf to ſettle every 
thing with your friend, and make firm and ir- 
revocable the engagement into which I am 


willing to enter. I ſhall take charge alſo for 


the ſecurity of your departure, and the care | | 
of your perſon, till your arriyal. There you 


may be immediately married without. difficul- 


ty: for with us a girl that is marriageable 


has no -need of 'any one's conſent to diſpoſe of 


herſelf as ſhe pleaſes s. Our laws contradi&t - 


not thoſe of nature; and although there ſome= 


times reſult from their agreement ſome light 
inconveniencies, they are nothing 'compared _ .- 


to thoſe it prevents. 1 have lett at Vivay 
my Valet-de-chambre, a man of probity and 
courage, as well as diſcreet, and of approved 


fidelity. You may eaſily concert matters with 
him, either by word of mouth, or by letter, 
with the aſſiſtance of Regianino, without the 
latter's knowing any thing of the affair. When 


every thing is ready, we will ſet out to meet 


you, and ya ſhall not quit your father's houſe - | 


but under the conduct and protection of your 
huſband. by, eh 4 


is to be obſerved that theſe letters were written 


before the act of parliament, called the marriage ac, 
had paſſed in England. | : 


Vor. I. N I now 
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Ino leave you to think of my propolal: 2 
but give me leave to ſay again, beware of the 
conſequences of prejudice, and thoſe falſe ſcrus | 
ples, which too often, under theptetextof honour, 


donduct us to vice. I foreſee what will happen 


to you if you reje& my offers. The tytann ß 
of an obſtinate father will plunge you into 4 
| abyſs ou will not be aware of till after your 


ſometimes into 81 $ you will 
fice to the chimerical djſtinQion of rank * ; you 
will be forced into an engagement which your 
heart will abhor, The world may approve your 


conduct, but your heart will daily give the lie to 

public opinion; you will be honoured. and yet 
contemptible in your own opinion. Ho- much 
better is it to paſs your life in obſcurity and vir- 


. 


tue? 


left a refuſal on your part ſhould ruin at once the 


expectations I have formed of the good effects 


„ Chimerical diſtinction of ratk ! It is an Engliſh 


peer that talks thus. Can there be any reality in alt 


is? Reader, what think you of it? 
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Tour gentleneſs of diſpoſition N n 
a ſacri- 


P. S. Being in doubt concerning your reſolu- 
tion, I write to you, unknown to your friend; 
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ExLoisa to CLARA. © © 
H, my dear! in what trouble did you 
leave me laſt night! and what a night did 
I paſs in. refleting on the contents of that fatal 
letter! No, never did ſo powerful a temptation 
aſſail my heart; never did I experience the like 
agitation of mind; nor was ever more at a loſs 
to compoſe it. Hitherto reaſon has darted' ſome 
ray of light to direct my ſteps ; on peg na 
barraſſing occaſion I have been able to diſcern 
the moſt virtuous part, and immediately to em- 
brace it. But now, debaſed and overcome, my 
reſolution does nothing but fluctuate between 
contending paſſions : my weak heart has now 
no other choice than its foibles ; and ſo deplor- 
able is my blindneſs that, if I even choſe for the 
beſt, my choice is not directed by virtue, and 
therefore I feel no leſs remorſe: than if I had 
done ill. You know who my father deſigns for 
my huſband : you know, alſo, to whom the in- 
diſſoluble bond of love has united me: would 
I be virtuous, filial obedience and plighted vows 
impoſe on me contradictory obligations, Shall 
I follow the inclinations of my Heart — 
Shall I pay a greater regard to a lover 
than to a parent? In liſtening to the voice of 
either love or nature, I cannot avoid driving the 
one or the other to deſpair, In ſacrificing my- 
TAE | ._ 
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Alf to my duty, I muſt either way be . 
crime, and which ever Pre take, I muſt die 
criminal, and unhappy. _ 
Ah, my dear friend] you who have been my 
; conſtant — only reſource, who have ſaved me 
ſo often from death-and deſpair, O, think of my 
preſent horrible ſtate of mind; for never were 
our kind offices of conſolation more neceſſary. 
: You know I have liſtened to your advice, that 
1 have followed your. G you have ſeen 
how far, at the expence of my happineſs, I have 
paid a deference to the voice of friendſhip. 
Take pity on me, then, in the trouble you have 
brought upon me. As you have begun, conti- 
nue to aſſiſt me; ſuſtain my drooping ſpirits, 
and think for her who can no longer think for 
| herſelf. Vou can read this heart that loves you, 
vou know it better than I; learn then my dif- 
erer. and chuſe in my ſtead, ſince I have 
r the power to will, nor the, reaſon to : 
— or myſelf. 5 
Read over the letter of that generous Eng- 
Iiſhman ; read it, my dear, again, and again. 
Are you not affected by the charming picture he 
has drawn of that bappineſs which love, peace, 
and virtue have yet in ſtore for your friend? 
How raviſhing that union of fouls ! What in- 
expreſſible delight it affords, even in the midſt of 
remorſe. Heavens! how would my heart re- 
| Joice in conjugal felicity? And is innocence 


and happineſs yet in my power? May I hope 
to expire with love and joy, in the embraces of 


a beloved huſband amidſt the dear pledges of his 
tende rneſs b Shall I heſitate then A — 
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and not * to repair my faults in the arms of  - 
him who ſeduced me to commit them? Why 
do I delay to become a virtuous and chaſte mo- 
ther of an endearing family ?—Oh that my pa- 
rents could but ſee me thus raiſed out of my 
degeneracy } That they might but ſee how well 
I would acquit myſelf, in my turn, of thoſe fa- 
cred duties they have diſcharged towards me! 
And yours] ungrateful, unnatural ter, 
(might they not ſay) who ſhall diſcharge yours 
to them, when you are ſo ready to forget them ? 
Is it, by plunging a dagger into the heart of 
your. own mother, that you prepare to become 
a mother yourſelf? Can ſhe, who diſhonours 
her own family, teach her children to reſpect 
theirs ? Go, unworthy object of the blind fond- 
neſs of your doting parents! Abandon them to 
their grief for having 8 birth; load 
their old age with infamy, and bring their grey 
bairs with ſorrow tothe grave. Go, and 
enjoy, if thou canſt, a happineſs purchaſed at 
fuch a price. 

Good God! what hortors ſurround me! ſhall 


1 fly by ſtealth from my native country, diſno- | | 


nour my family, abandon at once father, mo- 
ther, friends, relations, and even you, my dear 


Clara; you my gentle friend, ſo well beloved of 5 


my heart; you, who from our earlieſt infaney 
have hardly ever been abſent from me a day; ; 
ſhall I leave you, loſe you, never ſee you more? 
——Ah! no. May never How wretched, 
how cruelly aMi is your unhappy friend 1 
She ſees before her a variety of evils ; and PR 8 
re mains to yield her conſolation. But my mi 
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wanders—ſo many conflicts ſurpaſs my ſtrength 
and perplex my reaſon : I loſe at once my forti- 
tude and underftanding. I have no hope but in 


you alone. Adviſe me; chuſe for me; or leaye 
me to periſh in perplexity and deſpair. 
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DL FT E R LXX. 
Anſwer to the preceding. | 


TV HERE is too juſt cauſe, my dear Eloiſa, 

for your perplexity : I foreſaw, but could 
not prevent it; I feel, but cannot remove it: 

nay, what is till worſe in your unhappy fitu- 
ation, there is no one that can extricate you but 
vourſelf. Were prudence only required, friend- _ 
. ſhip might poſſibly relieve your agitated mind; 
were it only neceſſary to chuſe the good from 
the evil, miſtaken paſſion might be over- ruled 
by diſintereſted advice. But in your cafe, what- 
ever ſide you take, nature both authorizes and 
condemns you ; reaſon, at the ſame time, com- 
mends and blames you; duty is ſilent or con- 
tradicts itſelf ; the conſequences are equally to 


be dreaded on one part or the other: in the mean 


while you can neither ſafely chuſe nor remain un- 
determined; you have nothing but evils to take 
your choice of, and your heart is the only proper 
judge which of them it can beſt ſupport. I 
on, the importance of the deliberation fright- 
| | \ ens, 
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ens, and extremely afflits me. Whatever de- 
ſtiny you prefer, it will be ſtill unworthy of : 
you; and, as I can neither point out Torah, 4 
nor conduct you to happineſs, I have not the cou= © 
rage to decide for you. This is the firſt refuſal 
you ever met with from your friend; and I feel 
by the pain it coſts me, that it will be the laſt: 
but I ſhould betray your confidence ſhould I take 
upon me to direct you in an affair, about which, 
prudence itſelf is Hens and in which your beſt 
and only guide is your own inclin ation. 
Blame me not wrongfully, Eloiſa, nor con- 
demn me too ſoon, I know there are friends ſo 
circumſpect that, not to expoſe themſelves-to  ' vil 
conſequences, they refuſe to give their advice on | 
difficult occaſions, and by that reſerve increaſe 
but the danger of thoſe they ſhould ſerve. Think 
me not one of. thoſe ; you will ſee preſently if 
this heart, fincerely yours, is capable of ſuch _ 
timid precautions: permit me therefore inftead, © _ 
of adviſing, you in your affairs, to mention a lit 
tle of my own, 1 1 9 2 1 ab. ws 7 
Have you never obſerved, my dear, how much, a i 
every one who knows. you is attached tot 
perſon? —— That a father or mother ſhouſd be 
fond of an only daughter is not at all furpriz- 
ing; that an amorous youth ſhould be inflamed. 
by a lovely object is alſo as little extraordinaryꝶß 
but that, at an age of ſedateneſs and maturity, 
a man of fo cold a diſpoſition as Mr. Wolmar,, 
ſhould be ſo taken with you at firſt ſight ; that a | 
whole family ſhould be unanimous: to idolize — 
you; that you ſhould be as much the np. 72 
of a man ſo little affectionate as my futher, and 
perhaps more ſo than any of his own 9 c 
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that friends, ' acquaintance, ' domeſtics, neigfr- 

bours, that the inhabitants of a whole town, 


27% E. 
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ſhould unanimoufly join in adutring and reſpect- 

ing you; this, my dear, is i cencurrence of 
circumſtances more extraordinary; and which 

could not have happened, did you not poſſeſs 
ſomething peculiarly engaging. Do you know, 
Floiſa, what this ſomething is!? It is neither 

your beauty, your wit, your affability, nor- 

Any thing that is underſtood by the talent of 
pleaſing: but it is that tendernefs of heart, that 

3 ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that has no equal 1 
2 it is the talent of loving others, 2 dear, that 

| makes. you ſo univerſally beloved. Every other 
charm- may be withſtood, but benevolence is ir- 
reſiſtable; and there is no method fo'ſure to obꝰ 

tain the love of others, as that of Having an af- 

fection for them. There are a thoufand wol 

men more beautifuk; many are as agrecable ; 
dut you alone poſſeſs, with all that is agreeable, 

chat ſeducing charm, which not only pleaſes, but 
affeRs and raviſhes every heart. It is eaſily per- 

ceived that yours requeſts only to be accepted, 
ang the delightful ſympathy it pants after, flies to 
„ TTY THI ATT 

Tou fee, for inftance, with ſurprize,” the in- 
credible affection Lord B has for your 
friend ; you ſee his zeal for your happineſs; you 
receive with admiration his generous offers; 
you. attribute them to his virtue only. My dear 
_ couſin, you are miſtaken. God forbid 1 ſhould 
enxtenuate his Lordſhip's beneficence, or under- 
value his greatneſs of ſoul. But, believe me, 
his zeal, diſintereſted as it is, would be leſs fer- 
vent if under the ſame circumſtances he had ta. 
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do with different people. It is the irreſiſtaple 


aſcendant you and your, friend have over him 
that, without his perceiving it, determines his 


reſolution, and makes him do that out of affec- 


tion, which he imagines proceeds only from mo- 


tives of generoſity. This is what always wilP 
be effected by minds of a certain temper. "They 


transform, in a manner, every other into their: 


own likeneſs; having a ſphere of afwity where- 


in nothing can reſiſt their power. It is impoſ- 
ſible to Know without imitating them, While 


from their own ſublime elevation they attract all 

that are about them, It is for this xeaſon, my 

dear, that neither you nor your friend will per- 

haps ever know mankind ; for you will rather 
ſee them ſuch as you model them, than ſuch- 
as they are in themſelves. You will lead the 
way for all thoſe among whom you live; others- 
will either imitate or fly from you; and perhaps 

you will meet with nothing in the world ſimilar 

to what you hive hitherto ſeen, 

Let us OE now to myſelf; to 15 om the” 
tie of conſanguinity, a fimilarity of ' age, andy. 
above all, a perfect conformity of taſte, and hu+ 
mour, with a very oppoſite e have: 
united to you from Four n „% . 
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What think you has been the effect. of that 
captivating influence, which: is felt by every 
done that approaches you, on her who has been 
intimate with you from her childhood? Can 
you think there ſubſiſts between us, but an 
ordinary connection? Do not mine eyes com- 
municate their ſparkling j joy in meeting yours? ? 
Do you not perceive in my heart the pleaſure 
of partaking your pains, and lamenting with 
you? Can el that, in the firſt tranſports 
of a growing paſſion, my friendſhip, was never 
diſagreeable; and that the complaints of your 
lover could never prevail on you to ſend me 
from you, or prevent me from being a witneſs 
to your weakneſs? This, my Eloiſa, was a 
critical juncture. I am ſenſible how great a 
| atrifice you made to modeſty, in making me 
acquainted with an error I happily eſcaped; 
Never ſhould: I have been your co — had 1 
been but half your friend: no, our ſouls felt 
themſelves too intimately united for n n | 
ever to part them, | Th 

What is it that makes the friendſhip of wo- 
men, I mean of thoſe who are capable of 
love, fo lukewarm and ſhort lived? It is the 
intereſts of love; it is the empire of beauty; 
it is the jealouſy of ont N Now, if any 
thing of that kind could have divided us, we 
ſhould: have been already divided. But, were my. 
heart leſs inſenſible to love, were I everi ignorant 
that your affections are ſo deeply rooted as to end 
but with life; your lover is my friend, my bro- 
ther; whoever knew theties of a ſincere friend- 
ſhip broken by thoſe of love? As for Mr. Orbe, 


at the expence of his!“ 


8 
J pleaſe to beauty; you will not 
ſet yourſels in compuettinn-with me; for I am 
ſure it will never enter into your head to de- 


| Would to heaven I could ours ; 


fire to know which of us is the handſomeſt. 1 


muſt confeſs, I have not been altogether ſp 
indifferent on this head; but know howto 
e place to your ſuperiority; without the 
Eat mortification. Methinks I am rater 
proud than jealous of it; for as the charms 
of your features are ſuch as would not be- 


come mine, they take nothing from me, wWhere- 35 | 


as I think myſelf handſome in your beauty, ami- 
able in your graces, and adorned with your ta- 


lents; thus I pride myſelf in your perfections, 
and admire myſelf the moſt in you. I ſhall never 
chuſe, however, to give pain on my own account; 
being ſufficiently handſome - in myſelf, - for any 
uſe I have for beauty. Any thing more is need- 
leſs ; and it requires not much nr to n 
the ſuperiority to you. 

You are doubtleſs impatient to know, ta what 
purpoſe js all this preamble. It is to this. 1 
cannot give you the advice you requeſt, 1 have 
given you my reaſons. for itz but notwithſtanld- 


ing this, W —— 


will — 
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will at the fame time be that of your friend 
for, whatever be 8 I am Ie 
to accompany. you a mou of it, If 
go, I follow y Fg If you ee 143 ibs 
- formed a 3 and * reſolution. 
It is my duty, nor ſhall any thing prevent me. 
My fatal indulgence to your paſſion has been 
your ruin: your deſtiny ought therefore to be 
mine; and, as we have been inſeparable from 
our cradles, we ought to be ſo to the grave. 
I foreſee. you will think this an abſurd project; 
it is, however, at bottom, a more diſcreet one, 


= perhaps, than you may imagine: I have not the 


fame motives. for doubt and irreſolution as you 
© Rave: In the - firſt place, as to my family; if 
Ileave an eaſy — 1 leave an indifferent ones 
who permits his children to do juſt as they pleaſe, 
more through neglect than indulgence: for you 
know he. intereſts himſelf much more in the 
affairs of Europe than his own, and that his 
daughter is much leſs the object of his concern 
than the Pragmatic Sanction. I am beſides not 
like you, an only child, and ſhall be hardly 
miſſed from among thoſe "that reman. 
It is true, I leave a treaty of marriage juſt on 
the point of being brought to a concluſion. 
 Manco—— male, my dear, it is the affair of Mr. 
Orbe, if he loves me, to conſole himſelf for the 
diſappointment. For my part, although I eſteem 
his character, am not without affection for his 
perſon, and-regret in his loſs a very honeſt man, 
he is nothing to me in compariſon to Eloiſa. 
Tell me, is the Soul of any ſex? I really ean- 
not pere eive it in mine, I may have my ny | 
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but very little of love. A huſband might be uſe- 
ful to me; but he would never be any thing to 
me but a huſband; and that a girl who is not 
ugly, may find evety where. But take care, my 
dear couſin, although / do not heſitate, I do not 
ſay that you ought not; nor would I inſinuate 
that you ſhould reſolve to do what 7 am reſolved 
to imitate; There is a wide difference between 
you and me; and your duty is much ſeverer 
than mine. Vou know that an unparalleled 
affection for you poſſeſſes my heart, and almoſt 
ſtifles every other ſentiment. - From my infan- 
cy I have been attached to by an habitual 
and irreſiſtible impulſe ; ſo that I perfectly love 
no one elſe ; and if I have ſome few ties or na- 
ture and gratitude to break through, I ſhall be 
encouraged to do it by your example. I ſhalt 
ſay to myſelf, I have but imitated Eloiſa, and 
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Underſtand you ir Elia, nn think 
you, For ger my te Iwill do my duty; 


ba not be totally e e e 


"LET TE BLXEL---: 
ETO A to Lord B——, 


OUR Lordſhip's laſt letter has affected me 
in the higheſt degree with admiration and 
gratitude ; nor will my friend, who is honoured . 
with your protection, be leſs ſo, when he knows © 
the obligations you would have conferred on 
us. The unhappy, alas! only know the value 
of benevolent minds. We had before but too 
many reaſons to acknowledge. that of yours, 
whoſe heroic virtue will never be forgotten, 
thoꝰ after this it cannot ſurprize us. 

How fortunate ſhould I think myſelf to live 
aber the auſpices of ſo generous a friend, and | 


to reap from your benevolence that happineſs 
which 


LOS 4: ws - 


which fortune has denied me; But I ſee, 


Lord, I ſee with deſpaif, yo 2 e will 
will counteract 


be fruſtrated ; my cruel 
your friendſhip ; "od the delightful proſpect of 
the bleſſings you offer to my acceptance, ſerves 
only to render their loſs more ſenſible. You 


offer a ſecure and agreeable retreat to two per- 


ſecuted lovers; you would render their 


paſhorr ' 
legitimate, their union ſacred; and 1 know that, 


under your protection, I could eaſily elude the 
purſuits of my irritated relations. is would 
compleat our love, but would it inſure our 


felicity ? Ah! no: if you would have Eloiſa . 
happy, give her an aſylum yet 


contented and 


more ſecure, an aſylum from ſhame and re- 
pentance. You antici 


own fortune to beſtow on us: 
more honoured by your — -ens than my 
own y, I may recover every thing I 
have loſt, and you will condeſeend to ſupply the 
place of a father. Ah, my Lord, ſhall I be 
worthy of another - father when I abandon bim 
whom nature gave me? 

This is che ſource of the reproaches my W 


ed conſeience makes me, and of thoſe fer! te pings 4 


that rend my heart. 
I do not inquire whether I have a right to 
diſpoſe of myſelf contrary to the will of thoſe 


who gave me birth; but whether T can do it 


without involving them in a mortal affliction; * 
whether I can abandon them without bringing 
them to deſpair ; whether, alas! I have a right 
to take _ their life who gave me mine? 


How 7 


pate our wants; and by an 
unparalleled generoſity, deprive yourſelf 85 | 
ow weak, 
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How long has the virtuous mind taken upon ĩt- 
ſelf thus to balance the rights of conlanguinity 
and laws of nature ? Since when has the feel- 
ing heart preſumed thus nicely to diſtinguiſh 
the bounds of filial gratitude? Is it not a 
crime to proceed in queſtioning our. duty to 
its very utmoſt. limits? Will any. one ſo 
ſcrupulouſly enquire into its extent, unleſs. 
they are tempted to go beyond it? Shall 
I cruelly abandon thoſe by whom I live and 
breathe ;- thoſe who ſo tenderly. preſerve the life 
and being they gave me; thoſe who have no 
hope, no pleaſure, but in me? A father near 
ſixty years of age! A mother weak and lan- 
guiſhing ; I their only child! Shall I leave 
them without help in the ſolitude and troubles 
of old age; at a'time when I ſhould exerciſe . 
towards them that tender ſolicitude they have 
laviſhed on me? Shall I involve their latter 
days in ſhame and forrow ? Will not my troubled 
' conſcience inceſſantly upbraid me, and repre- 
ſent my deſpairing parents breathing out their 
laſt in curſes on the ungrateful daughter that 
forſook and diſhonoured them? No, my Lord, 
virtue whoſe paths I have forſaken, may in 
turn abandon me, and no longer actuate my. 
heart, but this horrible idea will ſupply. its die- 
tates; will follow, will torment me, every hour 
of my life, and make me miſerable, in the midſt. 
of happineſs. 'In a word, if I am doomed to 

be unhappy the reſt of my days, I will run the 
riſque of every other remorſe ; but this is too 
horrible for me to ſupport. - I confeſs, I cannot. 
invalidate your arguments. I have but too great. 
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an inclination to think them juſt : but, my Lord, 
you are unmarried; don't you think a man ought 
to be a father himſelf, to adviſe the children of 
others? As to me, L am determined what to 
do: my parents will make me unhappy, I know 
they will: but it will be leſs hard for me to ſup- 
port my own miſery than the thought of hav- 


ing been the cauſe of theirs ; for which reaſon 


I will never forſake my father's houſe. | Be gone 
then, ye ſweet and flattering illuſions! Ideas of | | 
ſo defirable a felicity ! Go, vaniſh like a dream; : 
for ſuch I will — think ye. And you, too 
generous friend, lay aſide your agreeable deſigns, 
and let their remembrance only remain in the 
bottom of a heart, too grateful ever to forget 
them. If our misfortunes, however, are not too 
great to diſcourage oe noble mind ; if your 
2 not totally exhauſted, there is yet 
way to exerciſe it with reputation, and he 
wha you honour under the name of friend, may 


under your care be deſerving of it. Judge not | 


of him by the ſituation in which you now ſee 
him; his extravagance 
lanimity, but of an ambitious and ſuſceptible dif- 
poſition, making head againſt adverſity. There 
is often more inſenſibility than fartitude in ap- 
parent moderation: common men know no- 
thing of violent ſorrow, nor do great paſſions 
ever break out in weak minds. He po all 
that energy of ſentiment which is the charac- 
teriſtic of a noble ſoul; and which is alas! the 
cauſe of my preſent deſpair. YourLordſhip may 
indeed believe me, had he been only a common 
man, Eloiſa had not been undone. 1 
| No, 


is not the effect of puſil- ä 
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No, my Lord, that ſecret prepoſſeſſion in his 
favour, which was followed by your manifeſt 
_ eſteem, did not deceive you. He is worthy of 
all you did for him before you were. acquainted. 
with his merit; and you will do more. for him, 
if poſſible, as you know him better. Yes, be 
your Lordſhip his comforter, his patron, his 
friend, his father; it is both for your own ſake 
and his I conjure you to this z he will juſtify your 
confidence, he will honour+ your benefactions, 
he will practiſe your precepts, he will imitate 
your virtues, and will learn your wiſdom, Ah} 
my Lord! if he ſhould become, in your hands, 
what he is capable of being, you will have reaſon 
© be proud of your charge. _ _ 
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AN“ do you too, my dear friend! my 
A only hope ! do you come to wound a- 
freſh my heart, o d already with a load of 
ſorrow ! I was prepared to bear the ſhocks of 
adverſity; long has my foreboding heart announc- 
ed their coming; and I ſhould have ſupported * 
them with patience : but you, for whom I ſuffer $ 
inſupportable] I am ſtruck with horror to fee my 
forrows aggravated by one who ought to alleviate 
them. What tender conſolations did not I _ 
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miſe myſelf to receive from oy But all are 
yaniſhed with. your fortitude ! How often have 
| I not flattered myſelf, that your magnanimity 
would ſtrengthen. my weakneſs ; that your de- 
ſerts would efface my error; and your elevated 
virtues raiſe up my debaſed mind! How many 
times have I not dried up my tears, ſaying to 
myſelf, I ſuffer for him, it is true, but he is 
worthy ; I am culpable, but he is virtuous; 1 
have a thouſand troubles, but his conſtancy ſup- 
ports me; in his love I find a recompence for all 
my cares. Vain imagination ! on the firſt trial 
thou haſt deceived me! Where. is now that 
ſublime paſſion which could elevate your ſenti- 
ments, and diſplay your virtues ? What is be- 
come of theſe high-boaſted maxims? Your 
imitation fof great examples? Where is that 
philoſopher whom adverſity could not ſhake, yet 
falls before the firſt accident that parts him from ©. 
his miſtreſs? How ſhall I hereafter excuſe 
ill conduct to myſelf, when in bim that ſeduced 
me, I ſee a man without courage, effeminate, 
one whoſe weak mind ſinks under the firſt re- 
verſe of fortune, and abſurdly renounces his rea- 
ſon the moment he has oc 
it? Good God ! that in my preſent ſtate of hu- 
miliation I ſhould be reduced to bluſh. for my 
choice, as much as for my weakneſs. . 8 
Reflect a little — think how far you forget 
yourſelf; can your. wandering and impatience 
mind ſtoop ſo as to be guilty of cruelty? 
Do you preſume ta reproach me? Do you com- 
plain of me?—complain of Eloiſa ?  Barbarous. 
man! — How comes it that remorſe did _ 
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hold your hand? Why did not the moſt en- 
dearing proofs of the tendeteſt paſſion that 
ever exiſted, deprive you of the power to in- 
ſult me? How deſpicable muſt be your heart, 
if it can doubt of the fidelity of mine l But 
no, you do not, you cannot doubt it, I defy 
your utmoſt impatience to do this; nay even at 
this inſtant, while J expreſs my abhorrence of 
your 5 you mult ſee, too plainly, the 
—_ the firſt emotion of anger I ever felt in 
Was it you that aſked me whether I had not 
ruined myſelf by my inconſiderate confidence, 
and if my deſigns had not ſucceeded? How 
would you not bluſh for ſuch cruel inſinuations, 
if you knew the fond hopes that ſeduced me, if 
you knew the projects I had formed for our mu- 
tual happineſs, and how they are now vaniſhed 
with all my comforts. I dare flatter myſelf ſtill, 
you will one day know better, and your re- 
. morſe amply revenge your reproaches. You 
' know my father's prohibition ; you are not ig- 
Norant of the public talk; I foreſaw the conſe- 
quences, -I had them repreſented to you by my - 
couſin : you were as ſenſible of them as we, and 
for our mutual preſervation it was neceſſary to 
_ to a ſeparation. . | | 12 
I therefore drove you away, as you inju- 
riouſly term it. But for whoſe ſake — In- 
j duced to this? Have you no delicacy ? Un- 
grateful man! It was for the ſake of an heart 
inſenſible of its own: worth, and that would ra- 
ther die a thouſand deaths than fee me rendered 
infamous. Tell me, what would become of- 
vou 


—— 
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you if 1 were: given up: to ſhame ? Do you + 
ink you could ſupport my diſhonour? Come, 
cruel as you are; if you think ſoz; come, and 
receive the ſacrifice Ar 2 reputation with the 
ſame fortitude as I will offer it up. Come back, 
nor fear to be diſclaimed: by her to whom you 
were always dear. I am ready. to declare, in 
the face of heaven and earth, the engagements 
of our mutual paſſion; I am ready boldly to 
declare you my lover, and to expire in your arms 
with affection and ſhame. I had rather the 
whole world ſhould know my tenderneſs than 
that you ſhould one moment doubt it: the ſhafts 
of ignominy wound not fo __ as your re- 
proaches. | 

I conjure you, let u us for ever put an end to 
theſe reciprocal complaints; they are to me in- 
tolerable. Good heavens ! how can thoſe who 
love each other, delight in quarrelling ; and loſe, ' 
in tormenting themſelves,” thoſe moments in 
which they ſtand in need of mutual conſolation ? 


No, my friend, what end does it ſerve to effect 


2 eee which does not ſubſiſt? Let us 
complain of fortune, but not of love. Never 
did it form a more perfect, a more laſting, 


union ; our ſouls are too  inciivecely blended ever : : 


to be ſeparated ; nor can we hive apart from each 

other, but as two parts of one being. How is 
it then, that you only feel your own griefs ? 
Why do — not ſympathize with thoſe of your 
friend ? 


breaſt the heart-felt ſighs of hers? Alas! they 


hy do you not perceive. in your 


are more affecting than your impaſſioned ra- 


_y If you partook of my ſufferings, you 
would 
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would even more ſeverely feel them than your - 


own. 
You ſay your ſituation is deplorable | 1 Think 


of Eloiſa's, ow lament only for her. Conſider, 
in our common misfortune, the different ſtate of 


fex and mine, and judge which is moſt de- 
plorable. Affected by violent paſſions, to pre- 
teig to be inſenſible; a | 
griefs, to be obliged to appear chearful and con- 


tent; to have a ſerene countenance with an agi- 


tated mind; z to ſpeak always contrary to one's 


thoughts ; to diſguiſe all we feel ; to be deceitful 


through obligation, and to ſpeak untruth through 


modeſty; fuch is the habitual ſituation: of every 
young woman of my age. Thus we paſs the 


prime of our youth under the tyranny ofdecorum, 
- which is at length aggravated by that of our 


parents, in forcing us into an unſuitable marriage. 
In vain, however, would men lay a reftraint on 


the inclinations; the heart gives law to itſelf; it. 
eludes the ſhackles of ſlavery, and beſtows itfelf 


at its on pleaſure. 


Clogged with a yoke of iron, which heaven : 


does not - impoſe on us, they unite the body 
without the ſoul ; the perſon and the inclina- 
tiorfs are feparately engaged, and an unhappy 
victim is forced into guilt, by obliging her to 


enter into a ſacred engagement, which ſhe wants, 
in one reſpe& or other, an effential power to. 
fulfill. Are there not ſome young women more 
diſcreet? Alas! I know there are. There are 
thoſe that have never loved? Peace be with 


them] They have withſtood that fatal paſſion 4 
I would alſo have reliſted it, They are more 
VIx- 


prey to a thouſand 
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virtuous! Do. they love Und better than'T? 


Had it not been for you, for you alone, I had 


ever loved it. Is it "wie that I love virtue 


no longer? 1s you that hath ruined ne, 


and is it I who muft confole you? But What 
will become of me? The conſolation of friend. 
ſhip is weak where that of love is wanting! 
Who then can give me comfort in my afthe- 
tion? With what a dreadful ſituation am 1 
threatened ? I who, for having committed 4 
crime, ſee myfelf ready to be plunged into a 
new ſcene of guilt, by entering into an ab- 
hotr'd, and perhaps inevitable, marriage Where 
ſhall I find tears ſufficient to mourn my guilt and 
lament niy lover, if T yield? On the other 
hand, hoy fball I find reſolution, in my preſent 
depreſſion of mind, to reſiſt? Methinks, I fee 
already the fury of an incenſed father I I feel 
myſelf already moved by the cries of nature, I 
feel my heart-ſtrings torn by the pangs of love. 
Deprived of thee, I am without refource, with- . | 
out ſupport, without hope; the paſt is diſgrace- 
ful, the preſent afflicting, and the future terrible. 
I thought I had done every thing for our hap- 
pineſs, but we are only made more miſerable, 
preparing the way for a more cruel ſeparations: 
Our fleeting pleaſure is paſt, while the remorſe 
it occaſtoned remains, and the ſhame which over- 
whelms me is without alleviation. 

It belongs to me, to me alone, to be weak 
and miſerable. Let me then weep and ſuffer 
my tears are as inexhauſtible as my fault is irre- 
parable, while time, that ſovereign Curt for al- 
moſt every _ Nn to me only new mo- 
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tives for tears: but you, who have no violence. 
to fear, who are unmortified by ſhame, whom 
nothing conſtrains to cp your ſentiments ; 
you, who have only juſt taſted misfortune and 
1 at leaſt your former virtues unblemiſned; 
ow dare you demean yourſelf fo far as to ſigh 
and ſob like a woman, or betray your impa- 
tience like a madman? Have not I merited 
| contempt enough on your account, without 
your encreaſing it, by making yourſelf con- 
temptible ; without overwhelming me at once 
with my own infamy and yours? Recal then 
your reſolution; learn to bear your misfortunes, 
1 and be like a man: be yet, if I date to ſay 
= ſo, the lover of Eloiſa. If I am no longer 
| worthy to animate your courage, remember at 
leaſt, what I once was. _ Deſerve: then, what 
for your ſake, I have ceaſed to be ; and though 
you have diſhonoured me once, do not diſho- 
nour me again. No, my belt friend, it is not 
you that I diſcover in that effeminate letter, 
which I would forget for ever, and which I 
look upon already as diſowned by you. I hope, 
debaſed and confuſed as I am, k are hope, the 
remembrance of nie does not inſpire ſentiments 
ſo baſe; but that I am more reſpected by a heart 
it was in my power to inflame, and that I ſhall 
not have additional cauſe to reproach myſelf in 
your weakneſs. „ 
Happy in your misfortune, you have met 
with the moſt valuable recompence that was ever 
known to a ſuſceptible mind. Heaven, in your 
adverſity, has given you a friend; and has mad 
it doubtful whether what it has beſtowed is not 
Wi bh ahh : 
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you of. Love and reſpett that too generous 
man; who, at the cpener of his on eaſe, 
condeſcends to intereſt himſelf in bur peace and 


preſervation. Hob would youtbe affected, if 


you knew every thing he would have done for 
you ! But what. fignifies exciting your grati- 


tude to aggra 


need to be informed hom much, he loves ve 


to know his worth; and you eannat - 
him as he deſerves 
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cauſe you are uneaſy, truly, you muſt aggravate 
her uneaſineſs, — 2 is greater than yours. = 


have told yqu a thouſand times that I never ſaw - 


ſo grumbling a lover as you ; always ready to 
diſpute about nothing ; love is to you a ſtate of 


warfare': or, if ſometimes ybu are a little tracta . 


to complain of having been ſo. How diſagree- 
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a greater bleſſing than that which ĩt has depriyed 


vate your affliction ? Fou have na 
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F OUR paſſion prevails over your delicacy;, 7 
n better how to ſuffer than to. 
make a merit of your fufferings. You would - 
otherwiſe never have written in a train of re- 
proach to Eloiſa, in her preſent ſituation? - Be- 


3 
oy S 
ren 


en 
chink myſelf in never having had any but ſuch 
28 I-could diſmiſs when I "pleaſed, without 
' - tearbcing)ſhed on either ſide : 
Won muſt change your tone, believe ez if, 
WV you would have Eloiſa ſurvive ber. preſent di- 
ſtreſs: it is too much for her to ſupport her own 
rief and your: diſpleaſurr. Learn for once to 
ſooth her too ſuſceptible heart ; you. owe: her the 
moſt tender conſolation; and ought tocbe afraid; | 
teſt: you ſhould aggravate your misfortune, by 
VB lamenting it. At leaſt, if you muſt complaing 
vent your complaints againſt me; who am the 
only cauſe of your ſeparation. Yes, my friend, 
= you gueſſed right: I ſuggeſted to her the part 
her honour and ſeeurity required her to take 
or rather I obliged her to take it, by exag- 
gerating her dapger: I prevailed alſo on you 
do depart; and we all have but dohe our duty. 
1 5 I did more, however, than this. I prevented 
ber from accepting the offers of Lord B 
ZW * have prevented your being happy; but Ns | 
| | piinels of Eloiſa is dearer to me than yours; 
9 The Linen ſhe could not be happy after leaving her 
| sto ſhame and deſpair; ànd I can hardly 
comprehend, with regard to yourſelf, what kind 
| of happineſs you can taſte at the expence of 
A hers. * * what it will, ſuch has been my 
conduct and offence; and ſince you delight in 
J -  quarrelling with thoſe you love, you ſee the 
oecaſion you have to begin wich me alone: if 
in this you do not ceaſe to be · ungrateful, you 
8 will at leaſt ceaſe to be unjuſt. For my part, 
in whatever manner you behave tome, Litbalt 
| always behave the ſame towards you: ſo ime, ant 
as . loves you, you” will be — to * an 
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more I cannot ſay. I am not ſorry that I neve. 
- oppoſed or fayoured your paſſion. The difin= _ 

tereſted friendſhip which always actuated me in 
that affair, juſtihes me equally in' what I have 17H 
done for and againſt you; and if at any time I 
intereſted myſelf in your paſſion, more perhaps 
than became me, my heart ſufficiently excuſed \ 
me. I ſhall never bluth for the ſervices I was 
able to do my friend, nor ſhall reproach myſelf _. 
becauſe they were uſeleſs. ':I have not forgot 
what you formerly taught me, of the fortitude of 
the wiſe man under misfortunes ; and fancy I 
could remind you of ſeveral maxims to that pur- 
poſe : but I have learned, by-the example of 
Eloiſa, that a girl of my age is, to a philoſopher, 3 
a bad preceptor, and a dangerous pupil. 
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